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ADVERTISEMENT. 


From the repeated enquiries for 
the Second Number of the New England Quarterly 
Magazine, the Editors feel it a duty to offer fome a- 
pology to the public for its apparently tardy appear- 
ance. 

Tt muft be obvious to every one’s confideration, 
that an Oéttavo volume of 288 pages cannot “be 
printed ina day; and alfo that the volume, as it is 
dated through a quarter of a year, ought not to be 
put to the Prefs, until that quarter has nearly expir- 
ed. 

Thefe confiderations, it is hoped, will excufe the 
late appearance of the publication. 

The Editors are extremely forry to inform the 
public, that the unfortunate indifpofition of one or two 
of their fellow labourers has prevented the Boston 
Review from affuming that proportion of pages in 
this publication, which it 1s defigned to hold in fu. 
ture Numbers. They are, however, happy to add 
that from the additional affiftance of feveral Literary 
Gentlemen they will hereafter be enabled to prefent 


to their readers more original communications, and 




















ADVERTISEMENT. 


to render their numbers more pleafing and fatisface 
tory. | 

It would be extremely ungrateful to omit offering 
their fincere thanks to the Public for the encourage- 
ment their infant publication has received. They 
affure them that no exertion fhall be wanting on 
their part to deferve future favors. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 





A NEW PLANET ! 


N important circumftance in Atty onomy hag jut occurreds 

no lefs than the Difcovery of anorHer new Pianer!!! 
This celeftial phenomenon moves between ‘the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, and is an intermediate Planet between them. It was 
difcovered by M. Prazz1, an Italian Aftronomer, on the it of 
January, 180r. He concealed the cuCOvEEY, to preferve all the 
honour and obfervations to himfelf, till after he weeks clofe 
watching, he fell ill. . It is a fmall Planet, ranking only as a Star 
of the eighth magnitude, and therefore not viGble to the naked. 
eyes. Its motion is nearly parallel to the ecliptic, at prefent about 
4% to the north of it, and nearly enterin ig the fign Leo. The 
diftance from the Sun is about 22 times that of ‘the earth, and 
the periodical time nearly four y ears and two months. 

But to be more particular ; ; The celebrated Aftronomer M. 
Von Zach, has communicated to Dr. Olbers, of oy M. Piaz- 
zi’s obiervations of the rft and 23d of January, 1801 ; and on the 
zoth of May received from him a calculation of new ‘clements of 
the planet’s orbit. Thefe elements, however, could not be deter. 
mined ‘with any great exactnels, as the obfervations are only 
twenty-two days diftant from one-another, and are only given in 
minutes. Dr. Olbers found, however, from all the ata then 
known, the Diameter of the orbit 2,947465—Longitude of the 
afcending node, 2s 21° 55’ 10”—Inclination of the “orbit it, 7° 54 
lise Heliocentric longitude on the ift of January, 1801, 2s 7° 

40’ 36”—Sidereal Revolution, 1841, 24 days = 5,04096 years— 
Diurnal heliocentrie motion, 11’ 43”, 87—Annual motion, 71° 
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24’ 57", 6—With thefe elemertts it would have been difficult t¢ 
calculate before-hand the courfe of the planet, fo as to be able to 
find it again on its re-appearing in the morning in Auguft, if it 
be not at firft fight diftinguifhable from a ftar of the 8th magni- 
tude ; “ for, probably, (fays Dr. Olbers) it has a confiderable 
excentricity. In oppofition it may, perhaps increafe in lumi- 
noufnefs, fo as to equal a ftar of the 6th magnitude. I have lit- 
tle doubt that it will be found in La Lande’s Catalogue.” 

On the 16th of May Profeffor Bode writes to M. Von Zach, 
«That it gave him great pleafure to find, that M. Von Zach 
agreed with him in opinion refpecting the Piazzian comet, and 
that Oriani and Piazzi himfelf incline towards the fame opinion. 
—How often (continues he) have I wifhed that I might live to 
witnefs this difcovery—I have been feveral times laughed at by 
others about my ideas of the harmonic progreffion in the diftances 
of the planets.***#**#** Adopting 2,75 for the diftance, I find 
the heliocentric difference of longitude, betwixt the 1ft and 23d 
of Jan. very well correfponding with the obfervations ; the planct 
goes to its node, which I placed in y : its inclination muft ex- 
ceed 6° ; and this I think was one of the cauies why it was not 
fooner difcovered.” 

Till towards the end of May M. Von Zach received no farther 
accounts relative to this ftar. He had communicated to his 
friends the Parifian aftronomers the obfervations and elements 
calculated : and, not doubting that La Lande, to whom Piazzi 
had fent the firft account of the difcovery of the comet, had like- 
wife been made acquainted with the fubfequent obfervations and 
conjectures, he requefted him to fend to him an account of all the 
particulars that had come to his knowledge relative to the new 
planet. 

But to his no {mall furprife he received, in the beginning of 
June feveral letters from Paris ; one from the Senator La Place, 
dated the 29th of May ; from La Lande and Burckhardt, of the 
26th of May ; from De Lambre, of the 24th of May ; from 
Méchain, of the 26th of May ; from Henry, of the 28 of May ; 
in which none of thefe fx aftronomers, who had communicated 
feveral important obfervations and new difcoveries, writes even a 
a fingle fyllable about the new planet ! Méchain only makes men- 
tion of Piazzi’s comet ;—from which it appears, that fo late as 
the end of May they knew nothing of the conjecture of its being 
a planet ; although the aftronomers in Germany had been made 
acquainted therewith by Profeffor Bode already in the month 
of March.—Méchain in his letter to M. Von Zach, of the 26th 
of May, merely fays * Have you feen the comet, which the jour- 
nals announce to have been difcovered at Palermo laft January ? 
No one here has yet found it. Our aftronomers have not dif- 
covered any fince that of the month of December, 1799. I fome- 
times lock cut for them ; but witnout duccefs.” 
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On the roth of June, M. Von Zach received another letter 
from profeffor Bode, in which he fays, “ Piazzi’s firit letter I 
received on the 20th of March, and onthe next polt-day, the 
23d, I anfwered it. But he did not wait for my reply ; and— 
conceive my joy and at the fame time my vexation !—I received 
a fecond letter from Piazzi, in which I found only the following 
few words relative to the newly-difcovered planet : ‘ I wrote to 
you in January, informing you that I had difcovered a comet in 
Taurus, which comet I continued to obferve till the 11th of Feb- 
uary, when I was attacked by a dangerous difeafe, from which 
_ J have not entirely recovered. As foon as the ftate of my health 
will permit, I fhall calculate elements for it, and fend them to 
you. Inthe mean time I have communicated my obfervations 
to M. La Lande.’—It is remarkable that he ftill calls the flar @ 
comet as in his firft letter.” 

On the 18th of June, M. Von Zach received a letter from Dr. 
Burckhardt, in Paris, from which we learn the following parti- 
culars: La Lande had received Piazzi’s obfervation on the 31{t 
of May, when Dr. Burckhardt immediately began to calculate its 
orbit. ‘Two days later they received Von Zach’s and Oriani s 
invelligations, which gave them caufe to hope that the fuppoied 
comet would prove to be a planet... Dr. Burckhardt had already 
found that the are defcribed by it was not confiderable. ‘The 
fmall geocentric and heliocentric motion of the comet gave him 
a great deal of trouble in calculating its orbit. He had firft cho- 
fen for this purpofe the obfervations of the 14th, 21 ft, and 28th of 
Jannary : but from this circumftance found himfelf under the ne- 
ceflity of feleéting the obfervations moft diftant in time from one 
another, viz. thofe of the 1ft and 21ft of January, and of the 11th 
of February. During thele 42 days the geocentric longitude of 
the comet varied only 3°, and the heliocentric longitude only 
104°. On attempting to correét, by La, Place’s methods, the 
parabola found by his method, he difcovered that nothing in this 
refpect could be effected by the conditional equations. He then 
tried La Place’s method of aproximation, but with as little fuc- 
cefs: the unavoidable errors of obfervation having too great an 
influence on the difference of the geocentric longitudes and lati- 
tudes. He now proved eight hypothefes by means of La Place’s 
method of correction, but without approximating nearer to the 
truth. He then calculated the following orbit which agrees with 
the three obfervations to within + 24 minutes : 

Diameter of the orbit, 2,74——Epoch, 1801, 2s 8° 16’ 20".— 
Afcending Node, 2s 20° 15’.—-Inclination of the orbit, 11° 2 1’.— 
Period of revolution, 44 years. 

However various the trials that had been made; yet, as it did 
not thence follow, that it was impoflible to find a parabola for 
thefe obfervations, he determined to apply a method, which had 
often proved fuccefsful, when all other methods of interpolation 
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failed.***** Putting the logarithm of the diftance from the fun 
equal 0,378, the fmalleft error was + 8’; then putting the logar- 
ithm of the diftance 0,378, the fmalleft error wast 4. It was 
therefore neceflary {till more to diminifh the diftance ; and after 
20 hypothefes he found the following parabola : 

Place of the afcending node, 2s 20° 50’.—Inclination of the 
orbit, 9° 41'.—Place of the perihelium, 4s 8° 38’ 25”—Smalleft 
diftance from the fun, 2,21883, its log. 0,3461250.—Logarithm 
of the diurnal motion, 9,4409408.—Time of the paflage through 
the perthelium, 1801, 3oth June, roh. 1’. 

Dr. Burckhadt is of opinion,, that there is no other parabola 
that more neariy agrees with thefe three obfervations. “The er- 
rors in the longitude are on the 14th and 28th of January—1’ 
47” and+ 38. But Piazzi had not mentioned any thing refpecting 
the accuracy with which he was able to obferve the comet. 

Gn the 21ft of June M. Von Zach received the prorhifed con- 
tinuation of Dr. Burckhardt’s refearches. He had calculated an 
elliplis for the comet, although the arc it had run through was 
too jmall for us to expeét great accuracy, but he thought he 
fhould thereby facilitate the finding of the ftar. 

Place of the afcending node, 2s 20° 58’ 30”.—Inclination of 
the path, 10° 47’ o"—-Place of the aphelium, 2s 8° 59’ 37”.— 
"Sime of the paflage through the aphelium, January, 1807, 
1,3328.—LExcentricity, 0,0364.—Logarithm of half the great 
axis, O,41C6586.—Period of fidereal circumvolution, 4,13 years. 
‘This elipfis reprefents, within a few feconds, the longitudes and 

udes of five obfervations. It would have been eafy to ob- 
na greater degree of accuracy, but he thought it quite fuper- 
juous, as the are run through is fo fmall.” ‘The above ellipfis 
eave Dr. Burckhardt the following 
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Places of ihe Planet difcovered by Piazzi. 
































ae ISO. Medium TZ ime. Geocenir.Long, Geocentr. Lat. 
20th June “4 13a 4! 101° 45’. |. 30° 26’ N. 
mth July - | I 43 83.12 4. 
12th Augult - | 10 54. 124, 21 4 51 
mth september | 16 19g 135 28 5 4! 
12th ———— 22 — 137 40 5 52 
Ssh —-—— 3 — 139 50 6: ¢ 
oO oO 
si © — I4t 50 6 1S 
28th ——-— 12 — 144 5 6 27 
3d October 17 I 146. 9 6 40 
Sta ——~—— 22 = 148 12 6 53 
pt 3— 150 12 7 8 
r9th ——— 7 o— 152 1t 7 22 
24th —__——— Ito — 154 8 9-39 
agth ——-— 14 45 | 156 3 7 53 
3d November is — 157 56 8 9 
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It was to be expected, that there would be various opinions re 
fpecting the name that fhould be given to the new planet.—A. 
Corre! ‘pondent of the Allg. Liter. Anzeig. No. 72, propofes the 
name of Vulcan. He thinks it would not be improper to aflign 
to the god who fabricated the arms of Achilles a place in the 
heavens, near the God of war—to the hufband of Venus a place 
near her paramour. Nor could Vulcan murmur that it was fo 
late before this honour was done him, and a planet of fo fmall 
luminofity called after his name, fince he himfelf, on account of 
his unfortunate lamenefs, is not very fwift of foot, or flately in 
his appearance. Vulcan too, he fays, being the fon of Jupiter, is 
one of the family, and in this refpeé, likewife, hada well-found- 
ed claim to the honour intended him. | 

Profeflor Reimarus, of Hamburg, is of opinion that it fhould 
be called Cupid. It being an eftablifhed. cuftom to name the 
planets after the deities of antiquity ; there is, he thinks, fufficient 
reafon for adopting that of Cupid, for he would be the neareft 
{reckoning downwards from Venus) to Mars, the lover of Venus. 
Others think that the name of Cupid would, t therefore, be proper, 
becaufe it conveys an idea of blindnefs ; for the new planet has 
the appearance of a ftar of only the Sth mapnitude, and cannot 
be feen by the unaffited eyes of man. But on this peint, if the 
right of the newly-difco vered {tar to be admitted among the 
number of the planets be confirmed, the plurality of voices, or 
perhi aps only accident, wil decide. It j is, likewife, pofi ible, that, 
as it happened with refpe& to Urannus, there will be no general 
acreement among aftronomers. In Italy it will, perhaps, retain 
the name of Ferdinandeum Sidus, in France that of Planéte Piazzi ty 
till time and circumflances fhall have otherwife decided. 

It has long been cuitomary to exprefs the order of the planets 
in Latin veries, that they m ight the more eafily be committed to 
memory ; as for inftance, in the old well-known diftich — 

Saturni atque Jovis fidus, Mars, Sol, Venus alma, 
Mercurius, claudit ultima Luna chorum. 

When Herfchel difcovered the new planet bevond Saturn, 
Poinfient Defivry wifhed to have it named atier Cybele, the 
wife of Saturn; and gives us the order of the feven planets in the 
following veries :— 

Ambit Solem Hermes, Venus hunc, mox Terra, Diana, 
Mars fequitur. Pergit Rex Jupiter. Wunc Saturnus ; 
Omnes hos oibes amplectitur alma Cubelle, 
A-friend of M. Von Zach exprefles the order of the now eight 
planets, in the followiug lines :— 
Mercurius primus; Venus altera 3; Terra dein 
Mars potthac ; quintam fedem fibt vindicat Hera. 
Fupiter hanc ultra eft. Sequitur Saturnus ; at illum 
Uranus egreditur, non aufim dicere fummus. sestinia 


Or, 


























6 Prefent State of Galvamifm. 


Mereurius Solem comitatur proximus. Ilum Infeqnitar 
Venus, hance Tellus, Lund comitante ; 

Mars pofthac ; Martem prohibet Jovis effe fequacem. 

Hera latens fruftra, et melioribus obvia vitris. 

Saturnum extrema proavi ftatione locabant, 

Nos aliter. Supremam celi nunc Uranus arcem 

Ulurpat, peenas aufi fortaffle daturus, 


Prefent Siate of the New Science of Galvanifm, being the Report 
of a late Commiffion of the National Inflitute, by C. Cuvier. 


CCIDENT,the parent of moft difcoveries,has lately favoured 
the philofophical world ina manner which will render the 
prefent period remarkable in the hiftory of the fciences. Some 
pieces of metal brought into contact have manifefted phenomena 
which no fagacity could forefee, and a new ficid has been opened 
as vaft as it is fertile in important applications. ‘The influence of 
thefe phenomena becomes more and more extended. Being at 
firft confined, according to every appearance, to the animal econe 
omy, it feems now to actan important part inchemiftry. It was 
to the genius of Vorta, that we were indebted for this new dif- 
covery. His opinion, that galvanifm was only an application of 
electricity to the animal economy, having been confirmed by fever- 
al men of fcience, he endeavoured to find out the means of increaf- 
ing its effects, fo far as to render the real nature of them evident to 
every body. He found that, by multiplying the pairs of metals, 
difpofing them always alternately, and keeping them moift—cer- 
tain attractions, repulfions, and commotions, perfectly fimilar to 
thofe occafioned by the eleétrical jar, are produced ; and that, in 
general, a pile, formed of pieces of filver, zinc, and moiftened pafte- 
board, placed alternately, one above the other, immediately mani- 
fefted allthe appearances of pofitive electricity at the extremity 
where the filver is, and of the negative electricity at that end where 
the zincis placed. There was however, this difference, that a 
Leyden phial, once difcharged, exbibits no further effeéts, unlefs 
it be charged again ; whereas Volta’s pile conftantly charges 
itfelf, and its effects are continually renewed ; itis only by dif. 
charging it with very large conductors that its effect can be dimin- 
ifhed even fora fingle moment. ‘The Leyden phial-always dif. 
charges, if there be the leaft moifture in continuity between its two 
furfaces ; but ifthe pafteboard pieces of Volta’s pile are impreg- 
nated with ever fo much water, its effeéts lofe none of their inten- 
fity: the phenomena do not ceate till the pile is entirely immerfed 
inwater. Thefe differences have excited {ome doubts refpecting 
the perfect identity of galvanifm with electricity ; and other phe- 
nomena, ftil] more extraordinary, have increafed thefe doubts. 
If the ends of two metallic wires be immeried in water, one of 
which communicates with the refinous or negative extremity of 
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the pile, and theother withthe vitreous or pofitive; and if they 
be kept ata little diftanice from each other, there are difengaged 
from the extremity of the former bubbles of hydrogen gas, and 
from that of the other oxygen gas, which becomes fixed in the 
metal when the latter is oxydable, or, if it be not fo, rifes in bub- 
bles; and this ation continues as long as the apparatus remains 
inthis fate. But it is not in this that the great fingularity of the 
phenomena confifts, and it ishere that galvanifm begins to enter 
the province of chemiftry. It would have been very natural to 
confider this gas as the product of the decompofition of water, if a 


explanation. That the difengagement may take place, the ends 
of the wires mu be at acertain diftance: if they touch, no bub- 
bles are feen. How comes it that the oxygen and hydrogen, ari- 
fing from the fame molecule of water fhould appear at points fo 
far diftant ? And why does each of them appear exclufively at 
the wire connected with one of the extremities of the pile, and never 
at the other ? 

Such was the knowledge refpedting the phenomena of galvanifm 
at the time of the report made to the Clafs in the laft quarter. 
All the experiments made in France and other countries, arranged 
and confirmed by the commiffion, have tended to confirm the three 
following refults:—1. Anaugumentation of intenfity according 
to the number and extent ofthe metallic furfaces brought into 
contact :—z. A continued renewal of the action :-—3. A pro- 
duction of the two gafes by the communication of the two extremi- 
ties of the pile through water. 

During the laft three months, philofophers have redoubled their 
efforts; their curiofity has been excited, above all, by the laf 
phenomenon : fome have imagened they could diftinguihh in it the 
foundation of a new fyftem of chemiftry ; others, more prudent, 
have fufpended their judgment, or have endeavoured to refer the 
facts to the theories already known. But, whatever might be 
their individual fyftem, they ought allto have begun by a fimilar 
refearch—by trying to produce the two gafes in feperate quanti- 
tiesof water. Ifthe two quantities of water are perfectly inful- 
ated, the gas does notappear: if they are made@o communicate 
by a metallic wire, there is only a double prodution of gas ; that 
is to fay, each extremity of the intermediate wire acts in the por- 
tion of water in which it is immerfed, as if the wire came #®nmem ‘ 
diately from the extremity of the pile oppofed to that which com- 
municates with that portion, fo that each portion gives, at thee, 
fame time, two gafes. But if fulphuric acid be interpofed be- 
tween the two quantities of water, the gafes manifeft themfelves 
each on its own fide. The cafe isthe fame if a communication 
be eftablifhed between the water by the means of a living body, 
fuch as the hand. Thus, the production of each gas in the 
feperate quantities of water is completely proved. 
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$ Cruick/bank on Phlogifton. 


It is evident that there are only three poflible ways of explaining 
thefe faéts: either the galvanic action tends in each quantity of 
water to take away one of its conftituent parts, leaving the other 
i excefs ; or it decompofes the water, and, fulfering one of the 
gafes to be difengaged at the end of one of the wires, conduég 
the other, in an inv ifible m: ner, to the extremity of the others, 
to fuffer it to be there difengage ; or,in the lait place, the 
water is not decompofed, but its combination with fome principle 

or other, emanating from the pofitive fide of the pile, produces 
oxygen gas, and with that emanating from the negative fide, 
hydrogen. 

The two firft opinions have been advanced in the Clafs by 
Monge, and the other in a Memoir by Fourcroy ; the third be- 
longs to fome foreigners, and p: worn a ¢ Profeflor Richter, of 
Jena. It appears to be fo much in contradiction with the whole 
of the other chemical phenomena, that it would have been im- 
poflible to admit it, even if the experiment in queftion could not 
have been fatisfactorily explained in another manner. 

The Memoir of Fourcroy i is the refult of very numerous ex. 
periments made by Vauquelin and Thenard; and he addstoa 
very ingenious explanation of the principal fact, a multitude of 
circumitances before unknown. ‘Thefe authors admit the ex 
iftence of a peculiar fluid which they call the galvanic; and which 
circulates from the pofitive | fide of the pile towards the negative, 
According to them, this fluid, on iffuing from the politive fide, 
decompotes the water, and fufiers the oxygen to efcape im bub- 
bles ; but it combines with the hydrogen to form a liquid which 
traverfes the water, or thé fulphuric acid, or the human bodys i in 
order to reach the extremity of the negative wire, where the gal- 
vanifm abandons its hyd drogen, and in its turn, tuffers it to efca 
in the form of gas, while it itfelf penetrates the wire. The fol- 
lowing is the experiment by which the authors prove that fuch 
is the fecret progrefs of the phenomenon :—If well wafhed oxide 
of filver be interpoied between the two wate TS, the negative wire, 
near which the hydrogen gas ought to mantfeft itfelf, produces 
no efferveicence, and the oxide is in part reduced on the pofitive 
fide : the reaioneof this, fay thefe authors, 1 is, becaufe the galvan- 
ic fuid, charged with hy drogen, lofes it in traverling the oxide, 
thé oxygen of which takes it up in re-forming the water. ,. 
oti 


CRUICKSHANK ON PHLOGISTON. 


o@ 


MEMOIR, by Mr. Cruickfhank, of Woolwith, is inferted 

\ in the Jaft number of Mr. Nicholfon’s Journal, which for its 
importance, merits a particular an: uy fis. Dr. Prieftley’s experi- 
meats, in his late work on the fubje® of Phlogifton, were atten- 
ded with juch unexpected! refults, and apparently fo formidable 
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Cruick/bank on Phiogifton: 3] 


to the French theory of chemiftry, that the philofophers of Europe 
feemed, as if by common -confent, to have agreed to confider them 
as incorrect or unanfwerable ; Mr. C. however, to his own credit, 
and that of {cience, has repeated the moft ftriking experiments, 
completely confirmed Dr. Prieftley’s accuracy, difcoverd a new 

affeous fubftance, and has adduced freth proofs of the truth of 
aide fyftem. . Dr, Prieitley, by heaps together fcales of 
iron (the grey oxyd) and charcoal, or the fame oxyd and carbonat 
of barytes, obtained, befides carbonic acid a large quantity of 
inflammable gas. Theinferences deducible from thefe experl- 
ments againft the decompolition of water by hot iron, and in fa- 
vour of the doétrine of phlogifton, are fufficiently obvious, and, 
have occafioned confiderable embarrafment to the fupporters of 
the anti-phlogiitic theory. Mr. Cruickth: ink, in confequence, in- 
ftituted a feries of experiments, in which, by heating together 
perfectly dried oxyd of iron and charcoal, he obtained, befides 
carbonic acid, a large quantity of inflammable gas ; fimilar re- 
fults were _percei ived, when oxyds of zinc, of copper, of lead, of 

manganefe, were fubftituted for the irons Hence he concludes, 
that all metallic oxyds, capable of enduring a red heat, will, when 
heated with charcoal, yield carbonic acid, ae inflammable gas ; 
that thofe oxyds, in 1 which the affinity between their component 
parts is the ftrongeft, yicld the greateft quantity of inflammable 
gas; that the carbonic acid is difenzaged principally at the be- 
ginning of the procefs, andthe indammable gas at the latter end. 
From experiments with metallic oxyds and aicoal, Mr. C. pro- 
ceeded to examine the other fource of the gas; here, by heating 
the carbonats of barytes and lime with iron, he obtained, as Dr. 
P. had done, carbonic acid aud inflammable gas. For afcertain- 
ing whether this gas was the fame with hydrogen, or any of the 
known hydrocarbonats, the following proofs were made :—1. The 
{pecific gravity of the gas in queftion is, to that of atmo/pheric 
air, as g5 to 100; whereas, that of the heavieft hydro-carbonat 
amounts to no more than 67.—2. When mixed with common air 
it does not explode, but buros with a lambent blue flame.—3. 
The produét of the combuttion is carbonic acid, without any per- 
ceptible quantity of water.—4. For the converfion of this gas 
into carbonic acid, only 40 percent. of oxygen is requifite. — 
Hence this gas is effentially different from the hydro-carbonats in 
the total abfence of hydrogen ; it confilts of 21 oxygen, and 
abont 9g carbon; may be properly called the gaffeous oxyd of 
carbon, as is bears the fame relation to carbonic acid as the gaf- 
feous oxyd of azot does to nitrous acid. The inferences of Dr. 
P. effentially depending on the fuppofed prefence of hydrogen 
in this gas, are of confequence uafounded. 
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id On the Compofition of Edrths. 


ON THE COMPOSITION OF EARTHS. 


PENHE poflibility of decompofing the earths and fixed alkalis 

a has of late beer particul: aly difcuffed, and the improve- 
ments which chemiftry has gained by the zealand genius of mod- 
ern chemitts, feems to entitle us to hope, that the earths are like- 
ty to be foon exploded from the catalogue of fimple bodies or ele- 
ments. The following fa&s and obfervations deferve to be at- 
tende a :—1. The cautic ftrontian earth, barytes, and lime, are 
de compote 1 in the ftrongeft white heat, by combining them with 
carbon ; the firft is par rticl. trly attracted by coal, and forms azote, 
water, and earbonie-acid, during that procefs. The decompofi- 
tion of thofe hodies alfo proceeds under the Cachan te 2. Earths 
poffefs much aMnity for oxygen, which is proved by the excellent 
experimenis of Humboldt, in de ;compofing the pure argilaceous 
earth by Oxygen Las; and it appears from the following £ facts, 
how great the influence of oxygen is upon the earths. 3. The 
fermentatic fo Tis f the > poreclain earth, according to fome mine- 
ralogitts, 1: ae -d by the foMil fermentation of f the feld{par, but 
jt continucs to be ein this way decompofed, when it is farther ex- 
pofed to the a“ttor 1 of the air, by which means it is alfo prepared 
for the blivet nded ule, lofing thus its fandy particles, and becoming 
foit and fit for being worked. 4. The oxydated argilaceous 
earth is with more dificulty difolved in acids, than the deoxyd- 
ated. Pure argl, which he happened to keep in combination 
with oxvgen gas and water for fix months, was not perfectly folu- 

le in fulphuric acid. The folution, howev ver, proceeded, as foon 

as the earth, after being diffolved by cauitic ly re in a filver cru- 
cible, was precipitated by acetous acid, | by which it feems proba- 
ble, cowed the cauttic fixed alkali d >pri ives the argillaceous earth of 
its OXY Gel in the glowfire. He nee it may be explained, why the 
fapphire e is foluble in acids, after being burnt with alkali, &e. 5. It 
deferves to be attended to and prave -d by farther experiments, 
what the late Mr. Girtanner has conjecture; d of the oxydation of 
earths. 6. The earths are formed in plants and animals from el- 
ements, which they receive with their nutriment, and threugh the 
mediums with which they are furrounded. ‘The interefting ex- 

eriments of the ingenious Vanquelin on the formation of the 
calcareous earth in ro are known toe rery clhemift. The earths 
contained in plants are the fame, even when they grow in different 
foils, from which, ; accordingly, they do not oi ‘iginate. “. Earths 
are alio formed in the atmofphere, which appears from the late 
obfervations of fiony maffes having fallen trom the atmofphere. 
If we dare ac knowledge the hydrogen, oxygen, and azote,.as the 
elements of the e: wth, that phenomenon will be eafily explained. 
From th. fe remarks we may conclude, that very little is to be de- 


pended on the analyfes, which have hitherto been made of terreous 
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ccount of a Singnlar Inflance of Refraétion. 1X 


fabftanc-s. Profeffor Lampanius is at prefent much enga¢ed in 
experiments to afcertain the nature of filiceous earth, which he 
conceives to be nothing but argilaceous earth in the highett degree 
ef oxydation, and which is changed into argillaceous ecrth by 
treating it with deoxydant fubitances. . lt feems, thereiore, proba. 
ble that feveral foffils, which, according to their external or oryct- 
ogynoltic figns appear to be filiceous, are changed in the hands of 
chemitts inte argillaceons earth ! Though confcious of the bold- 
nefs of this affertion, the Profeilor obferves, that in diferent ana- 
lyfes of the fame fubltances he has fometimes obtained a greater, 
fometimes a lefs, quantity of argillaceous or of filiceous earths, 
which he afcribes tothe above circumftance. On the whole he 
thinks, that earths, as well as fixed alkalis, are compoted ot azote, 
bydrogen, end oxygen. 


ACCOUNT OF A SINGULAR INSTANCE OF ATs 
MOSPHERIC REFRACTION. da a Letter from Wiztiam 
Latuam, E/j. F. R. S.and A. §. to the Rev. Henry Wuirritpp, 
D. D. Fy R. S. and A. 8, 


HASTINGS, AUGUST I, 1797, 
DEAR SIR, : 


N Wednefday July 26, about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
while I was fitting in my dining-room at this place, which 

is fituated upon the Parade, clofe to the fea-fhore, nearly fronting 
the fouth, thy attention was excited by a number of people running 
down to the fea-fide. Upon enquiring the reafon, I was inform- 
ed that the coaftof France was plainly to be diftineuifhed by the 
naked eye. J immediately went down to the fhore, and was fur- 
prifed to find that, even without the afliftance of a telefcope, I 
could very plainly fee the cliffs on the oppofite coaft; which, at 
the neareft part, are between 40 and g50 miles diitant, and are 
not to be aifcerned, from that low fituation, by the aid of the 
belt glafles. They appeared to be only a few miles off, and 
feemed to extend for fome leagues along the coaft. I purfued 
my walk along the fhore eaftward, clofe to the water's edge, con- 
verfing with the failors and fifhermen upon the fubje&. They, 
at firft, could not be perfuuaded of the reality of the appearance ; 
but they foon became fo thoroughly convinced, by the cliffs grad- 
ually appearing more elevated, and approaching nearer, as it 
were, that they pointed out and named to me the different places 
they had been accuftomed to vifit; fuch as the Bay, the Old 
Head or Man, the Windmill, &c. at Boulogne; St. Vallery, and 
other places on the coaft of Picardy ;: which they afterwards cone 
firmed when they viewed them through their telefcopes. ‘Their 
obfervations were, that the places appeared as near as if they 
were failing, at a {mail diftance, into the harbours. | 
Having indulged my curiofiry upon the fhore for ner an 
hour, during which the cliffs appeared to be at fome times more 
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13 Tlumination of Rotten Wood. 


bright and near, at others more faint and at a greater diftance, 
but never out of fight, I went upon the eaftern cliff or hill, which 
is of a very confiderable height, when a moft beautiful fcene pre- 
fented itfelf to my view; for I could at once fee Dengenefs,* 
Dover cliffs, and the French coaft, all along from Calais, Boul- 
ogne, &c. to St. Vallery ; and, as fome of the fifhermen affirmed, 
as far to the weltward even as Dieppe. By the telefcope, the 
French tifhing-boats were plainly to be feen at anchor; and the 
different colours of the land upon the heights, together with the 
buildings, were perfectly difcernible. This curious phenominon 
continued in the higheft fplendour till paft 8 o’clock, (although. 
a black cloud totally obfcured the face of the fun for fome time, ) 
when it gradually vanithed. 

Now, Sir, as I was affured, from every inquiry I could pofh- 
bly make, that fo remarkable an inftance of atmofpherical refrac- 
tion had never been witnefled by the oldeft inhabitant of Haft- 
ings, nor by any of the numerous vifitors (it happened to be the 
day of the great annual fair, called Rockfair, which always at- 
tracts multitudes from the neighbouring places), I thought an 
account of it, however trifling, would be gratifying to you. 

The day was extremely hot (68° at 10 A. M. 76° at 5 P. M.) 
I had no barometer with me, but fuppofe the mercury mult have 
been high, as that and the three preceeding days were remarka- 
bly fine and clear. To the beft of my recollection it was high 
water at Haftings about two o’clock P.M. Not a breath of 
wind was flirring the whole of the day; but the /mall pennons at 
the mait-heads of the fifhing-boats in the harbour ‘were in the 
morning at all points of the compafs. 

I was a few days afterwards at Winchelfea, and at fevera] 
places along the coaft ; where I was informed the above phenom, 


enon had been equally vifible. 


t 

ILLUMINAGION OF ROTTEN WOOD. 

HE illumination of rotten wood has been of late a fubjed& 

of inquiry and difeuflion among naturalifts. The late M. 
SPALLANZANI maintained that there isa perfect analogy between 
the ijlumination of rotten wood, and the artificial phofphorus ; 
and he imagines, that inthe putrid fermentation, the hydrogen 
and the carbon of the wood come more eafily in contact with the 
oxygen of the atmofphere, by which combination a flow combutt- 
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* The cape of land called Dengenefs, which extends nearly. 
two miles into the fea, and is about fixteen miles diftant from 
Haftings, in a right line, appeared as if quite clofe to it; as did 
the fithing-boats and other veflels which were failing between the 
two places: they were likewife magnified to a great degree. L. 
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ion, and the illumination of the wood, is produced ; and he at 
the fame time thinks, that this procefs cannot proceed in the 
irrefpirable kinds of gaffes. Rotten wood alfo, in which the ne, 
ceflary quantity of hydrogen and carbon is not at the fame time 
difengaged, does not obtain the property of illuminating. Mr. 
Corraport, however, objects to this theory, that the flow com. 
buiftion does not take place according to the above theory, as the 
wood, at the time when it begins to illuminate, is moltly deprived 
of its refinous particles, and confequently contains but very little 
hydrogen and carbon ; and it appears to him more probable, that 
the more it lofes of combuftible matter, the more it obtains the 
property of illuminating. ‘There is, in fhort, he thinks, a very 
great difference between this natural and the artificial phofphorus. 
Mr. Humso tpt concludes from his experiments, that the illumi- 
nation of rotten wood takes place only when it gets in contac 
with oxygen ; and when it has loft the property of emitting light 
in irrefpirable gaffes, it recovers it again by expofing it to oxygen- 
gas. Dr. Gartner, however, is of opinion that according to 
his experiments, a certain degree of humidity is always requifite ; 
and he thinks, that oxygen gas is not quite neceflary, though the 
illumination is increafed by it. ‘This phenomenon, however, be- 
ing fo very different from all known procetles of combuttion, 
where light is difengaged, Dr. Gartner afks whether it is not 
more agreeing with the animal procefs of refpiyation, than with 
atrue combuftion, or whether the illumination of the wood is 
produced by phofphorus and carbon in a proportion hitherto un- 
known. Dr. Gartner is, on the whole, inclined to think, that it 
is at prefent impoflible to give a fatisfaétory explanation of the 
all phenomena that occur in this procefs.) Mr. Borcymaxn has 
made numerous obfervations and experiments on the illumination 
of rotten wood, in different gaffes and fluids, in order to throw 
fome light on the ideas of the above naturalifts. The refults of 
thefe experiments differ in fome points from what the experiment 
of thofe gentlemen have fhewn, which, however, Mr. Boeckmann 
afcribes to the nature of rotten wood, as a fubflance that is not 
always of the fame kind, and has not always an equal degree of 
putrefaction and humidity, It feems to differ likewife materially 
from the artificial phofphorus by the following diagnoftics. 1. 
It fhines in oxygen gas at avery Jow temperature. 2. It emits 
light in all irrefpirable gaffes, at leaft fora fhort time. 3. In 
muriatic gas its light isfuddenly extinguifhed. 4. It 1uumes ina 
lefs degree in air, rarified by the air pump. 5. According 
to Mr. Corradori, it even fhines in the toricellian vacuum. 6. 
Its illumination is extinguifhed ia oxygen gas, as well as in other, 
kinds of gafles, when they are heated. 7. By its illumination 
in Oxygen gas, carbonic gas is produced. $8. One may fuffer the 
rotten wood to be extinguilhed feveral times, one after another, 
in irrefpirable gafles, without depriving them of the property of 
making new pieces of rotten. wood fhine again. 9. Humidity 
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14 Effcals of Oxygen in Eccelerating Germination. 


greatly promotes the illumination, and feems even to be neceflary 
in producing it. 10. ‘The rotten wood continues to fhine under 
water, oil, and other fluidities, and in fome of them its light i is 
even increafed. Allthis feems to fhew, that the extinétion of rote 
ten wood, in diferent media, does not immediately depend on a 
want of oxygen, but rather on a particular change, to which the 
wood itfelf has been expofed. 


ON THE EFFECTS OF OXYGEN IN ACCELERATING 
GERMINATION. 


Ms HUMBOLT difcovered, in 1793, that fimple metallic 
fubftances are unfavourable to the germination of plants, 
and that metallic oxydes favour it in proportion to their degrees 
of oxydation. This diftovery induced him to fearch for a fub- 
waper with which oxygen mig] ht be fo weakly combined as to be 
ily feparated, and he made choice of ox kygenated muriatic acid 
oe mixed with water. Creffes (depidium fati vum) 1 in the oxy gen- 
ated muriatic acid fhewed germs at the end of fix hours, and in 
common water at 1 the end of 32 hours. The attion of the firtt 
fluid on the vegetable fibres is "announce ced by an enormous quanti- 
ty of air bubbles which cover the feeds, a senior yeaboree Br not ri 
ited by watcr till at the end of from 30 to 45 minute ‘hefe 
experiments announced in Humboldi’s Flora Subterranea a Pr ‘bore. 
enfis, and in his Aphorifms on the chemical phyfiology of Plants, 
have been repeated by others.* ‘They were made at a tempera- 
ture of from 12 to 15 ‘Reaumur. In the fummer of 1796, Hum- 
boldt began a new feries of experiments, and found that by join- 
ing the ftimulus of caloric to that of ox ygen he was enabled flill 
more to accelerate the progrefs of vegetation. * He took the feeds 
of gards ‘n crefies ( lepidl jum [ati vium, ) peas pif m fa 1ivum, ) French 
beans (phafeolus vulgaris,) garden lettuce (/a@uca fativa,) mignon- 
ette (refeda odorata ;) equal quantities of which were thrown in- 
to pure water and the oxyg renaté -d muriatic acid at a tempera. 
ture of 88° FF. Creffes exhit ited germs in three hours im the oxy- 
renated muriatic acid, while none were feen in water till the end 
of 26 hours. In the muriatic nitric ¢ or fulphuric acid, pure or 
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* See Ullar’s Fragments ol Phythology, Plenck? s Phyfic ale 
Villdenow’s Dendrology, and Ditiionnaire de P hyfigue par Gehler. 


+ The nitric acid, however, diluted with a great deal of water, 
accelerates germination alfo, according to the experiments of Can- 
oo, a young naturalilt, whohas applied with great fuccefs to 
vegetable phy fiolos ey. ‘This phenomenon is the more intereiting, 
as chenilitty affords other analogies of the oxygenated muriatic 
acid and thenitricacid. Profefor Pfafs, at Kiel, by purfuing 
Humboldt’s experiments, has found that frogs fuffocated in oxy- 
genated miuriatic acid gas increa‘e inirr: atability, while thofe which 


perifh 1 in car bon Cc acid fas are lefs fenfible Ol Galv anifm. 
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mixed with water, there wasno germ atall: the oxygen feemed 
there to be intimately united with bafes of azot or fi ulphur, to be 
difengaged by the affinities prefented by the fibres of the vege. 
table. “The author announces that his difcoveries may one day 
be of great benefig in the cultivation of plants. His experiments 
have been repeated with great induftry and zeal by feveral dif- 
tincuifhed phi lofophers. Prof: for Pohl at Drefden caufed to 

erminate in oxygenated muriatic acid the feed of a new kind of 
euphorbia taken from Bocconi’s collection of dried plants, 110 or 
120 years old. Jacquin and Vander Schott at Vienna threw into 
oxygenated muriatic acid all'the old feeds which had been kept 
20 or 30 years at the botanical garden, every attempt to produce 
vegetation in which had been fruitlefs, and the greater part of 
them were ftimulated with fuccefs. Even the hardett feeds yield. 
ed tothis arent. Among thofe which germinated were the yel- 
low bonduc or nickar tree (guilandina bonduc,) the pigeon cytifus 
or pigeon pea fcyti/us cajan,) the dodonea anguftifola, the climbing 
mimota (mimofa fcandens,) and new kinds of the homea.—There 
are now {hewn at Vienna very valuable plants which are entirely 

wing to the oxygenated muriatic acid, and which are at prefent 
from five to cight inches in he ight. Humboldt caufed to germi- 

nate the c/u/a rofea, the feeds of — - ad been brought from 
the Bahama iflands | by Boofe, and which before had refiited every 
effort to make them vegetate. For co purpofe he employed a 
new procefs, which fzems likely to be much eafier for gardeners 
who have not an opportunity of procuring the oxygenated mu- 
riatic acid : He formed a palte by mixing the feeds with the black 
oxyde of manganefe,, and then poured over it the muriatic acid 
diluted with water. ‘Vhree cubic inches of water were mixed with 
half a cubic inch of the muriatic acid. The veffel which contains 
this mixture mult be covered but not clofely fhut : elfe it might 
readily burt. At the temperature of g5° the muriatic acid be 
comes ftrongly oxydated ; the oxygenated muriatic gas which is 
difengaged pailes through the feeds; and it is during this paflage 
that irritation of the veg table fibres takes place. 


HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY, FOR THE YEAR 1800, 
By Fe'nome pe Leranpe, Delivered on his Entrance into the 


French C allege. 


ae oe laft century has produced many remarkable events ia 

aftronomy : telefcopes indeed and Kepler’s laws and attraé- 
ion will place it before every other. Nothing was before achiey- 
ed, andthe century when aftronomers began to labour fhould be 
that of -difcovert ess We have been furnifhed with twelve memora- 
ble epochs,—A new and principal planet, eight fattellites ditcover- 
ed, the return of comets known and demonttrated, with fi xty-eight 
new comets obferved; the aberration and nutation of the ftars, 
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Ae Venus’s tranfit, with the precife diftance of the fun and ail the 
“i q planets ; ; the “sefiin of the earth with its irregularities ; calculations 
a ie as to inequalities produced by attraction, and principally with re- 
ae fpect to Jupiter and Saturn, which have afforded correé tables of 





} each planet, and its fatellite; lunar tables, the roft important, fo 
ES P| precife as to afcertain its motion within a quarter of a minute ; and 
Tue es jaftly 50,000 ftars obferved: to thefe may be added, improvements 
: 6n aftronomical inftruments: feftors, meridian telefcopes, whole 
circles, reflecting circles, Short’s and Herfchel’s telefcopes, coms 
penfution- balances, and marine time keepers, all of which have 
By} aflumed a new face during the laft century. 

The conclufion of the laft century was remarkable on many ac- 
counts. Some days before the conclufion of 1799, C. Mechain 
made the difcovery of a comet in Ophiuchus; Meffier likewife ; 
obferved it. Mechain and Burckhardt took an ‘early opportunity % 
of calculating its elements. : 

What was deemed difficult fifty years fince, is now but the labor 8 
of afew hours. his comet was only perceivable for a few days, 3 
and to the naked eye aippeared as a ftar of the fifth or fixth magni- 

tude. This makes the g1{t whole orbits have been calculated. “Its 
calculation wasalfo made inGermany by M.Olbers & M.De.Wahl. 

The arduous labour with regard to the ftars, which commenced 
Auguft 5, 1789, has been vigoroutly continued and h: ippily termi- 

nated by Le Francais Lalande. He has determined the places of 
50,000 {tars, from the pole to two or three degrees below the tropic 
of Capricorn; and with Burckhardt has commenced a review of 
the zodiacal conftellations, in the hope of difcovering fome new 
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f maids planets. Ma dame Le Frangais having re 2duced 10,000 ftars, has 
ite commenced the reduétion of the whole aumber with unexampled 
. {pirit. 


_ The clofe of the century has alfo been particularly diftinguifhed 

by the theory of the moon. 

| June the 13th Laplace made known a new refult of the theory, 
which is a nutation of the lunar orbit, the refult of the earth’s ob- 
late form. By this inequality we may infer, that the lunar orbit, 
infteadsof moving with a conftant inclination to the ecliptic, moves 
ina plane, and paffes the equinoxes between the equator and e- 
b cliptic, inclining to the latter at an angle of fix or feven feconds. 
He finds alfo an inequ: lity. of the moon, depending on the longi- 
} ude of the node, which is fix feconds. 

| : The courfe of the moon for 1002 years was attended with a 
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difficulty now removed. The obfervations of the Arabians inthe 
1oth century were of the greate{t importance in this refpect. 

The Inftitute propofed, as the fubje& ofa prize 2, the compari- 
fon of numerous obfervations of the moon, with the tables to fix 
the epochs of the lunar longitude, of the apogeum and the node. 
Burg and Bouvard, who {hared the prize, have given new de- 
terminations of the moon’s motion, fo well founded, that there is 
reafon to believe their tables will never vary ‘more than fifteen or 
twenty feconds ; viz. one half or a third lefs than Mafon’s, pub- 
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ified in England. Dr. Mafkelyne made him undertake them 
by determining the co-efficients of twenty-four equations of Mey- 
er’s tables by comparifon with Bradley’s. 

The equations difcovered by De La Flace, have brought them 
to greater perfection, and nothing now remains but the latitude. 

Burg has made a calculation of 3233 of Mafkelyne’s obferva- 
tions, to certify the epoch of the moon. He alfo determined with 
more correctnefs Mafon’s twenty-four equations of the moon. 
Madame Lavit calculated upwards of 500 places of the moon 
for Bouvard’s refearches. . 

That able aftronomer Burckhardt, calculated lunar tables, ac- 
cording to Burg’s refults, for the ufe of aftronomers {fetting out 
on a diftant expedition; as there may be fituations when it will 
be important for them to have exatt calculations of the longitude. 

The French Board of Longitude has offered a prize of 2501 
for more perfect lunar tables, which will fhortly be obtained. 
This branch, fo important to aftronomy and navigation, which 
has occupied full 100 years, is thus terminated in the moft fatis- 
factory manner. 

Dr. Parceval has concluded the grand analytical theory of the 
moon, giving precife formule for more equations than are men- 
tioned in the before quoted tables. De La Place is likewife oc- 
cupied on the theory of the moon. He has finifhed a memoir of 
the fatellites of Saturn and Herfchel’s planet. He proves that 
the fatellite of Saturn has an inclination, and afcertains the mo- 
tion of its nodes. 

Vidal has fent the rareft obfervations on Mercury, made at 
Mirepoix. ‘This aftonifhing obferver, who has done more in this 
refpect than ail the aftronomers in the known world, has forward- 
ed upwards of 500 obfervations on Mercury. He has been ap- 
pointed Direétor of the National Obfervatory at Touloufe. 

Burckhardt has difcovered a formula reprefenting the magnet- 
ic needle’s declinations, obferved at Paris fince 1580. It appears, 
its declination at Paris is 860 years ; that the greateft declination 
welt is 30° 4’ and takes place in 1878; the greateft eaftern is on- 
ly 23°. 

The printing of tables of fines to thoufandth parts of the circle 
has been completed. Delambre put the laft hand to them. 

Prony, at the Bureau du Cadaftre, has alfo calculated more 
fully the decimal tables. 

In the Ephemerides at Vienna, for 1800 and 1801, Triefnecker 
has made a collection of all the calculations of eclipfes obferved 
fince 174.7, from thence to deduce the longitudes of the Europe- 
an and American cities, and the errors inthe tables. Never was 
fo great a calculation of eclipfes; this able aftronomer has by 
this rendered government a mot important fervice. | 

Goudin has by his Analyfis fully determined the eclipfe of 
1847, the moft confiderable of the new century. Duvaucel, who 
has dclineated eclipfes for 20 years paft, has likewife delineated 
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this for every country on the globe. By his diagram it appears 
that it will be annular in England, France, Turkey and even 
Cochin China. 

Duvaucel has alfo delineated the eclipfe of February 11th, 
1804, which will be total and in fome countries annular, accord- 
ing to the fun’s altitude. It is fuppofed fome voyages will be un- 
dertaken on this occafion for determining the differences of the 
fun’s and moon’s diameters, the irradiation and inflection. 

In the Philofophical Tranfaétions for 1799 there is a new me- 
thod of difcovering the longitude by two altitudes of the fun, and 
the interval of time elapfed, by Mr. Lax, Aftronomical Profeflor 
at Cambridge. Alfo a fourth catalogue of ftars, by Herfchel, in 
order to afcertain their degree of light. 

The Tranfa@ions for 1800 contain a very curious Memoir by 
Herfchel, on the power which telefcopes poffefs of penctrating in- 
to {pace ; viz. rendering vifible very remote and faint objects, 
which, by their want of light, would be imperceptible were it not 
for the affiftance of inftruments ; ufeful remarks on the difference 
between that force of light and that of enlargement ; on the fev- 
eral cafes to which cither may apply andthe means of procuring 
a proper degree of light. Herfchel likewife calculates the lofs of 
light occafioned by mirrors. ‘T'o him it appears that the great- 
eft amplification does not exceed what is produced by a telefcope 
of from 20 to 25 feet. ‘I'he opinons of fuch a celebrated optician 
sre worthy of credit. In the tranfaGions for 1800, Herfchel 
vives a paper on the different influence of folar rays ; the yellow 
rays, he remarks, illuminate molt, while the red communicate 
the orcatelt degree of heat. 


PRESENT STATE OF CHEMISTRY IN GERMANY. 


Lxtra&ed from a letter from Di. Girtanner to Van Mofs. 


“ HE fyitem of chemiltry inGermany has undergone a revo- 

ution. ‘The exiftence of phlogtiton is no longer defended, 
but by Gren (a man of diftinguifhed talents, though obftinate, } 
Weltrumb, Gmelin andCrell. The three laft have declared eternal 
var againft the anti-phlogiilic doctrine. Their enthufiafm ,even 
proceeds fo far that, if we ftill lived in the age of martyrdom, 
they would not hefitate to fuffer themfelves to be burnt, in order 
to prove the exiltence of phlogifton in their bodies. Trommfdorf, 
who has embraced the new doétrine, ftill adheres, however, in 
iome {mall points to the eld. Gottling defends his new hypothe- 
fis. Among our young chemifts, Scherer of Jena promiles great 
things. Heisa zealous follower of the French chemiftry, a good 
experimenter, and poffefled of great knowledge ; there is nothing 
but the res angu?a domi which prevents him from labouring and 
making new dilcoveries. Profflor Mayer at Erlangen is a man 
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of great talents, who to natural philofophy and chemiftry unites 2 
profound knowledge of the mathematics like Monge at Paris. 
Hermbftadt does every thing he can for the advancement of the 
new doctrine. The above is a faint fketch of the prefent itate ef 
chemiltry in Germany... 

“ As my occupations have not permitted me to continue my 
experiments on phofphorus and alkalies, 1 am unwilling to com- 
municate to you thote I have made, until I repeat them: I will, 


however, venture to affure you, that phofphorus is a compound 


of azot and hydrogen. All phofphorus contains more or lefs 
carbon ; but, in my opinion, that principle does not enter into its 
compotition. 

« | have proved that phofphorus may fhine in azotic gas and 
carbonic acid gas by means of the water which thefe gales con- 
tains, and which the phoitphorus decompofes; as is proved by the 
phofphorated hydrogen gas obtained in thefe experiments. I ex- 
plain by this the experiments of Gottling. I wait with impatience 
tor the memoir you have announced, and in which you have prc¢s 
ed that I was deceived in regard to the muriatic radical. |] fhal? 
repeat the experiments; and whatever be the refult, fhail render 
homage to truth.” 

The following obfervations on the above letter have been pub- 
lifhed by Van Mons: ‘ This letter might induce people to be« 
lieve that the four chemilts, of whom Girtanner fpeaks, {till pro- 
fefs the principles of the theory of Stahl. On this fubject, J ought 
to undeceive thofe who have been prevented by the war from be- 


‘ing fully acquainted with the progrefs of the new chemiltry in 


Germany. That country has ceafed to have among its chemical 
writers any partizan of the unqualined fyltem of phlogilton, fince 
I convinced them of the prefence of oxygen in the oxyd of red. 
mercury. ‘lhey have ali adopted the new doctrine without re- 
ftriction, or with reftridions of very little confequence. Crel}, 
Weitrumb, Wiegleb, Trommfdorf, Gmelin, Richter, Leonardi, 
&c. in endeavouring to unite the new theory wth the exiftence 
of phlogiftcn in combuftible bodies, all admit it in general and all 
its confequences. They wilh only to fave themtelves from the 
appearance of 2 complete deteat. Thofe who itill adhere to the 
prefervation of that agent, confider it as the bafis of light, or as 
dormant light. ‘his bafis, abyndantly contained ia intammable 
fubitances, when it meets and combines itfelf with caloric, confti. 
tutes luminous fire; which explains why combuttible fubfances 
require a certain degree of heat before they are inflamed. This 
fyitem, and the applications of it which follow, are the only points 
\ which they diiter from us; in all other explanations they AOTC s 
perfectly with our principles. We thall fee how Uttle inflnuenc 
thefe theories moditied will have over the future progreds of foun 
chemiltry in Germany. 
“ Gren, 3s profound a philofopher as a chemift, a great mrthe- 
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the admiffion of a particular inflammable matter. His Founda- 
tions of the New Chemiltry, the firft volume of which he has juft 
publifhed, are entirely written according to the principles of the 
French fyftem. In his Manual of Chemiftry, printed two years 
ago, he gave the theory of oxygen along with that of phlogifton. 
He did almoft the fame thing, the preceding year, in the iecond 
edition of The Grounds of Natural Philofophy. A third edition 
of that work is now printing, in which he will give an account of 
the phenomena of that fcience according to the pure fyftem of 
Lavoifier. His Journal of Natural Philofophy, of which eleven 
volumes have appeared, has always admitted indifcriminately ar« 
ticles for and againft both theories. That Gren fhould fo long 
doubt, can aftonifh thofe only who are ignorant, that to think for . 
onefelf gives birth to feepticifm and diverfity of opinions. ‘4 

** Gmelin is exclufively employed, as we may fay, with hiftor- 
ical and technical chemiftry. In the fe€ond edition of his Manual a 
of Chemiftry, as applied to the Arts, which he has juft finifhed, 
he gives the little theory required in fuch a work according to 
the old principles ; but in addrefling himfelf to beginners, ought 
he not to fpeak in language that is known and fuited to their 
comprehenfion? His Introdudion to General Chemiitry gives 
an account of the ftate and progreis of the {cience of both theories, i 

“Weltrumb gives alfo many articles of technical chemiftry, ‘s 
which he treats of with a knowledge and difcernment which de- y 
note a chemi{t well verfed in the praétical part of his art. His ? 
writings on pharmacy evidently ibew that they are the work of a ‘- 
man who has feen much and reflected well on an art where a great @ 
deal ftill remains to be done. In both thefe kinds of labour he 

refers facts to reafoning. 

‘¢ Crell is ftill the editor of the Chemical Annals; a valuable 
collection, which has tended much to promote the cultivation of 
chemiftry in Germany ; and in which he gives, with fidelity, not 
only the opinions, but even the language of the authors. He flill 
finds it difficult to adopt our principles; but at the age of that ‘ 
refpectable literary veteran it is not eafy to abandon old ideas. 
Befides, Crell has among his fubicribers and correfpondents fome 
difciples of Stahl, whofe fupport he muft endeavour to retain,” 
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| An Account of Toarvo’s Syfem refpcBing the Probability of a Change 
of Weather at the different Changes of the Moon, From Journal 
des Sciences Utiles. 






ERE the fun the only caufe of the variations of the wea- 

ther, the regular courfe of that luminary, from year to 

year, would produce the fame weather in the fame feafons. The 
principal variations of the weather, however, depend upon fome 
other caufe not fo uniform, the difcovery of which has long given 
employment to philofophers ; and as we find that the motion of 
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the fea feems to have an intimate connedtion with the motion of 
the moon, it has thence been believed, that the latter acts a prin- 
cipal part, not only in this phenomenon of the flux and reflux, 
but that it could not produce thefe variations on the earth, with- 
out having at the fame time, a confiderable influence on the at- 
mofphere. ‘The difference of the fluids which compoie it, and, 
above all, the great elafticity of the air, can alter this effect, but 
not entirely deftroy it. 

It is well known that no philofopher has yet been able, from 
mere theory, to form any proper conclufion refpecting thele vari- 
ations ofthe weather. To fupply this deficiency, M. ‘T’oaldo call- 
ed in the aid of experience, and compared the [tate of the atmo- 
fphere with the fituation cf the moon, where its activity appeared 
to be ftrongeft and weakeft. From obfervations made at Padua 
on this fubje&, during the courfe of fifty years, he at length found 
that good and bad weather have been always determined by cer- 
tain fituations of the moon; and this circumftance furnifhed him 
the means of foretelling, with fome degree of certainty, the ftate 
of the atmofphere by the fituation of that luminary deduced from 
aftronomical calculations. He diftinguifhes ten fituations of the 
moon, each of which is capable of producing a fenfible cffeét on 
our atmofphere ; and, in order to comprehend thefe, it muft be 
obferved, that the motion of the moon has three diferent rela- 
tions, from which there arife the fame number of revclutions, and 
that each of thefe has a particular duration, and at the fame time 
certain fituations, as exprefled in the following table : 


REVOLUTIONS. SITUATIONS OF THE MGON. 
1. Synodica/, in regard to New moon 
the fun; continues 2y days Firit quarter 
12 hours 44 minutes. Full moon 


Lait quarter 
2. Anomaiiflic, in regard 


‘to the moon’s courie; con- Apogeum 
tinues 27 days 13 hours 43 Perigeum 
minutes. 

3. Periodical, in regard Afcending equinoxes 
to the moon’s pafiing the Northern luniftices 
equator ; continues 27 days Defcending equinoxes 
7 hours 43 minutes. Southern laniftices 


The fituations of the moon which have a relation to the fynod- 
ical revolution are well known. It may, however, be remarked, 
that new and ful] moon are called the dyzigies, and the firft and 
laft quarter the -quadratures. The perigeum and apc 2eum are 
comprehended under the term apfides. ; 

On account of the difference in the periods of thefe three re- 
volutions, the fituations of the moon do not return in the fame 
order, till after a long feries of years; and inthe difference of 
their coincidence, connected sith the regular efe& of the fun a: 
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each feafon, lies the caufe of the different variations of the wen~ 
ther. The following are the rules which M. Toaldo has deduc- 
ed from his obfervations. 
The probabilities that the weather will change at a certain 
period of the moon are ia the following propor tions : 
New moon - * - - - 
Fir quarter 
Full moon - : : mh 
Laft quarter - . . : 
Perigeum - - : - 
Apogeum - - - . - 
Afcending equinox - . - I 
Northern luniltice - - - 1 
Defcending equinox - - se 
Southern lun iftice - . 3 
That is to fay, a perfon may bet fix to one, that the new moon 
will bring with it a change of aamalees, Kach fituation of the 
moon alters that ftate of the atmofphere which has been occa- 
fioned by the preceding one; and it feldom happens that any 
change in the weather ‘takes place without a change in the lunar 
fituations. Thefe fituations are combined, on account of the in- 
equality of their revolutions, and the greatelt effect is produced 
by the union of the fyzigies with the apfides. ‘The proportions 
of their power to produce variations are as follows : 
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New moon coinciding with the perigeum 33.3.2 
Ditto ~ - - - ~- with the apogeum : ee 
Full moon - - - with the perigeum IO: 1 
Ditto - + = - - with the apogeum 8: 


The combination of thefe fituations generally occafions ftorms 
and tempefts ; and this perturbing power will always have the 
greater effet, the nearer thefe combined fituations are to the 
moon’s paflage over the equator, eigen 4. in the months of 
March and September. At the new and full moons, in the 
months of March and September, we even at the folftices, efpe- 
cially the winter folftice, the atmofphere affumes a certain char- 
acter, by which 't is diftinguifhed for three, and, fometimes, fix 
months. The new moons which produce no change in the wea- 
ther, are thofe that happen at a diftance from the apfides. 

As it is perfectly true that each fituation of the moon alters 
that ftate of the atmofphere which has been produced by another, 
it is however obferved that many fituations of the moon are fa- 
vourable to good and others to bad weather. Thofe belonging 
to the latter clafs are the perigeum, new and full moon, paifage 
of the equator, and the northern luniftice. Thofe belonging to 
the former are the apogeum, quadratures, and the fouthern 
luniftice. Changes of the weather feldom take place on the ve- 
ry days of the moon’s fituations, but either precede or follow 
them. It has been found by obfervation, that the changes ef- 
fe&ted by the lunar fituations in the fix winter months precede, 
and in the fix fummer months follow them. 
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Befides the lunar fituations to which the above obfervations 
refer, attention mutt be paid alfo to the fourth day before new 
snd full moon, which are called the octants. At thefe times the 
weather is inclined to changes; and it may be eafily feen, that 
thefe will follow at the next lunar fituation. Virgil calls this 
fourth day a very fure prophet. If on that day the horns of the 
moon are clear and well defined, good weather may be expected ; 
but if they are dull, and not cleasly marked on the edges, it 1s a 
fign that bad weather will enfue. When the weather remains 
unchanged on the fourth, fifth and fixth day of the moon, we 
may conjecture that it will continue fo till full moon, even fome- 
times till the next new moon; and in that eafe the lunar fitua-. 
tions have only a very weak effe&t. Many obfervers of nature 
have alfo remarked, that the approach of the lunar fituations ts 
fomewhat critica! for the fick. 


Conjeflures on the Periods of Raia. 


‘The rifing and fetting of the moon, as well as its fuperior and 
inferior paflage of the meridian, may ferve as a rule for foretel- 
ling the times of rain. M. Toaldo calls thefe fituations the 
moon’s angles. 

‘The times moft expofed to rain are the rifing and fetting ; 
thofe moft favourable to good weather, the paffage of the meri- 
dian. It has been remarked that, during rainy days, bad wea- 
ther is always a little mterrupted about the time when the moon 
pafies the meridian. We mult, however, make an exception to 
this rule as often as the angle of the moon does not coincide with 
that of the fun. As thefe obfervations may be very eafily made, 
by means of aftronomical tables, in which the angles of the moon 
and fun are marked, they are exceedingly well calculated to 
prove the truth of this fyftem. No one, for inftance, will refufe 
affent to it, when the daily changes correfpond with the angle 
of the moon; and when, independently of the effects of the 
moon’s fituation, the horizontal effe@ of the moon at rifing and 
Jetting 1s different from that produced by its paffage over the 
meridian. 

It rains oftener in the day time than in the night, and oftener 
jn the evening than in the morning. 

Lnfluence of the oon in regard to extraordinaty Years. 

Bad years take place when the apfides of the moon fall in the 
four cardinal points of the zodiac. Their intervals, therefore, 
are as 4 to 5,8 to g, &c. or as the intervals of the paflage of the 
apfides through the four cardinal points of the zodiac. Thus 
the year 1777 was, in general, a bad year; and in that year the 
apfides of the moon were in the equinoctial figns ; and it is pro- 
bable that the years in which the apfides fall in the figns Tauras, 
Leo, Virgo and Aquarius, will be good and moderate years, as. 
the year 1776 really was; and in that year the apfides of th: 
moon were in Taurus and Virgo. 
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1% Probability of a Change of Weather on the 


Every eighteenth year mult be fimilar. We, however, cantiot 
depend upon a return altogether the fame, on account of the 
three different revolutions of the moon; and therefore it may 
happen, that the epoch of this extraordinary year may be re 
tarded a year or perhaps two. ‘Though approximations only are 
here given, this does not prevent their being ufeful to farmers, if 
they only pay attention to circumftances. Befides, various ex- 
ceptions mult bz made for different parts of the earth ; and it is 
dificult to determine thefe beforehand, as what regards this fyf- 
tem is applicable to the whole globe; but when the refult of the 


fy{tem has been improved by local obfervations, the conjectures: 


for each country will be attended with more certainty. 
The fifty-fourth year mult have a greater fimilarity to the fir 
than to all the reft ; becaufe, at this period, the fituations of the 


moon, in regard to the fun and the earth, are again found in the 


fame points. 

The quantity of the rain which falls in nine fuccefive years is 
almoit equal to that which falls in the next following nine. But 
this is not the cafe when we compare in like manner the quantity 
of rain which falls in fix, eight or ten years. 


Effects of the Moon on the Barometer. 


The variations of the barometer are fo intimately connected 
with changes of the weather, that there is reafon to fuppofe that 
the moon has fome influence on the ftate of that inftrument. 
For the fake of more certainty, however, M. Tolado compared 
a dairy of the {tate of the barometer, kept for many years, with 
the fituations of the moon, and found the following refult : 
rft, That the barometer at the time of the moon’s apogeum rifes 
the fixth part of aline higher than at the perigeum ; 2d, that at 
the time of the quadratures it ftands a tenth of a line higher than 
at the time of the fyzigies ; and 3d, that it is a fourth of a line 
higher at the fouthern luniftice than the northern. 

Thus far the comparifon of the moon’s fituations with the ftate 
of the barometer agrees perfectly with metcorological obferva- 
tions. This, however, is not the cafe at the time of the moon’s 
paflage through her equinottial points ; for the heights of the 
barometer are then greater, chiefly when fhe paffes in Libra: a 
circumitance which is contrary to meteorological obfervations, 
fince thefe fituations of the moon indicate bad weather. It muft, 
however, be remarked, that in this contradiétion the indications 
of the moon’s fituations are more to be depended on than thofe of 
the barometer. 

It has a like connection with the coincidence of the equinoc- 
tial point and the perigeum, which allo gives heights confiderably 
greater. “The unton of thefe points, however, is a fign of great 
irregularity. It muft here be remarked that, according to De 
Luc, the rapid movement of the barometer indicates a {torm of 
fhort duration, and that in fuch acafe, even when it riles, bad 
weather is likely to follow. . ' 
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The Parachute.  . ag 


M. Toaldo fays, that the Europeans, when they firft vifited 


Mexico, found a fingular cuftom prevalent in that country. 
When a new emperor was chofen, he was obliged to fwear that, 
during his government, rain fhould fall according to the pleafure 
of his fubjects; that no_inundations fhould be occafioned, and 
that the fields fhould not be rendered unfruitful, &c. The mul- 
titude imagine that the. meteorologift enters into an obligation of 
the like kind; but all that can be expected from him is confined 
merely to conjectural rules refpecting changes of the weather ; 
and even thefe prognoltics, when determined for particular pla- 
ces, muft not be confidered as free from frequent error, as thofe 
caufes which act upon the earth, in general, may be much chang- 
ed by local caufes in different diftritts. 


THE PARACHUTE. 


HE following extract from a letter from the celebrated 
Montgolfier, to one of his eroftatic friends, dated March 

24th, 1789, and given in the laft number of the Anaales de Chimie, 
will fhew that this ingenious philofopher was the firft that con- 
ftructed the Parachute, an inftrument for defcending from great 
heights, which is now brought. to confiderable perfection in 
France. ‘An idea has occured to m*, which I will immediate- 
ly communicate to you, as perhaps you may derive fome advan- 
tage from it in cafe of an accidental feparation from your bal- 
loon, when in the air. It is to make a parachute, by means of 
which you may come down from any height without danger or 
inconvenience. The principle on which I reafon is the following. 
A mafs of matter, when at reft, cannot be moved without being 
truck by another mafs in motion ; and the motion acquired by 
the former, is at the expence of that of the latter. Thus, a hun- 
dred weight of matter, when af reft, if it is fet in motion by an 
equal quantity of matter, moving at the rate of twenty fect in a 
fecond, the united mafles will only move at the rate of teh feet 
ina fecond. If the body in motion only weighs ten pounds, the 
whole will proceed only at the rate of two feet in a fecond. 
Hence, if eight hundred weight of air be inclofed in a bag among 
the clouds, and the bag, with a man attached to it, only weigh 


‘two hundred weight, the fall of the whole will be retarded three- 


fourths of its velocity. If to this be added the refiftance of the 
air againft the falling body, you fee that a man may defcend ve- 
ry agreeably even from the clouds; and fo, if you pleafe, you 
may fhower down an army into a town, as Mr. Brante and I 
did a few fheep, in the experiment which we made yefterday af- 


ternoon. For this purpofe we made a filk bag, from feven to: 


eight feet in diameter, and of the form of a hemifphere. We 
tied twelve cords, each feven feet long, to the, margin of the bar, 
at equal diflances from each other; and to the other end we fat- 
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tened a ftrong ozier bafket, and beneath the bafket, we fixed 
four hogs bladders by means of a napkin. A fheep was put in 
the bafket and the whole apparatus thus loaded, weighed fifty 
pounds. We took this to the top of the higheft tower in Avig- 
non, which is about a hundred feet from the ftreet, and I launch- 
ed it off, with all my ftrength, to make it clear the wall. For 
the firft fifty feet, the fall was very rapid ; but the parachute be- 
ing then fully expanded, the defcent became very gradual, fo 
that the crowd of fpectators ran underneath to receive it. As 
foon as the bafket touched the ground, the fheep took to his heels 
with all his might. He was brought back and made much of 
by the crowd, and taken up again to the tower, and made to 
defcend again unhurt. This voyage was repeated fix times, and 
the fheep was not in the leaft degree injured by any one of them. 
From this experiment it appears, that a hemifphere of filk, twen- 
ty feet in diameter, would enable a man to defcend with fafety 
from the clouds ; and I would advife you to furnifh your bal- 
Joon with one of them. Seventy-five ells would be fufficient for 
this purpofe, which, at fifty-five /ols the ell, would not make the 
whole machine come to more than ten /ouis.” 


OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOON ON OUR AT- 
MOSPHERE. 


“NITIZEN Lamarcr, Member of the National Inftitute, has juft 
publifhed at Paris, a work on Meteorology, in which he at- 
tempts to folve the queftion fo frequently difcufled, ‘‘Whether the 
moon has any fpecific influence on our atmofphere ?” After along courfe 
of obfervations, Lamarck is of opinion, that the principal caufe 
of the changes in the atmofphere, is to be found in the afcenfion 
and declination of the moon above and below the equator. “It 
is well known,” he obferves, ‘that every time the moon traverfes 
the equator, fhe remains for the fpace of fourteen days in a nor- 
thern or fouthern hemifphcre. In this manner every lunar month 


/ 


produces a revolution of the moon in the zodiac, which revolu- 


tion may be divided into two diftin& periods, and occafions two 
peculiar atmofpherical conftitutions, a northern and a fouthera. 


‘The winds which prevail during the firft of thefe conttitutiogsys 


are fouth-fouth-weil, or wefterly winds, as the moon at that time 
afcending towards the north, diflodges a portion of atmofpheric 
air, and gives a direction from the fouth towards the north, and 
thus oecafions foutherly winds, which local circumftanees gener- 
dire& towards the weft. It is in this conftitution that tem- 
prevail. During a fouthern conftitution, the’ prevailing 
vinds are generally north, or north-weft, and frequently, efpect- 
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moon declines below the equator, in her approach to the fouth 
pole, fhe carries with her a quantity of atmofpheric air in the di- 
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ally in fummer, north-eaft and eafterly. In proportion as the - 
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are benumbed with cold, and whole irritability is confequently 
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rection of her declination from north to fouth. During this con- 
ftitution, the weather is generally calm.” Lamarcx admits 
that concurrent circumftances may increafe or diminifh the 
moon’s influence in different declinations, fuch as the apogees 
and perigees of that planet, her oppofition to and conjunction 
with the fun, the folftices, and above all the folar equinoxes. 
From a proper obfervation of the combmation of thefe circum- 
{tances, he concludes that a probable expectation may be formed 
of the nature of the weather, which will prevail in any of the 
twenty-four atmofpherical conftitutions into which the year is 
divided, 
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‘OBSERVATIONS ON THE IRRITABILITY OF VEGE. 


TABLES. . By T. Garnett, Mm. D. F. L. S. 


HAT the different functions of animals and vegetables de- 
pend upon the action of certain powers upon their irrita- 
bility, has been fhewn feveral years ago by Dr. Brown, who pre- 
fented to the world the firft fpecimen of juft reafoning on the phi. 
lofophy of living matter. ‘This fubject has fince been elucidated 
by Dr. Darwin in his Zoonomia, as well as in his Phytologia, 
and by feveral other philofophers. I fhall not here enter into 
the confideration of the principles of this doétrine, fince that has 
been done at fomedength in my le&ure on the Prefervation of 
Health, which is now before the public; all that I intend here, 
is to mention a fact that fell under my obfervation this laft fum- 
mer, and which appears to admit of an eafy explanation by the 
laws of irritability. | 
In the month of May laft, the bloffom on the goofeberry trees 
in the neighbourhood of Kirkby Lonfdale in Weftmorland, was 
very luxuriant, and feemed to promife abundance of fruit ; about 
the middle of that month however, a frofty might, fucgceeded_by 
avery fine warm morning, fruftrated all thofe promifine prof- 
pects. Ina few days the trees aflumed the appearance of hav- 
ing been blighted, the blofloms dropt off, and very few goofe- 
berries arrived at maturity. In this inftarice, the fubtraétion of 
heat had allowed the irritability of the vegetables to accumulate, 
and the heat in the morning, acting upon this morbidly accumu- 
lated irritability, had overpowered it, bringing on a ftate of ex- 
haufted irritability, with gangrene or blight in feveral parts of 
the plant. “This may perhaps be made more clear by an anala- 


gous inftance which is better known. If a perfon, whofe hands 
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accumulated by the fubduétion of the heat, bring the frigid limbs 
near a fire, the heat will act fo powerfully on their accumulated 
irritability, that a violent inflammation and fometimes mortifica- 
tion will follow ; whereas, if they had been expoled to warmth 
by degrees, the fuperabundant irritability would have been grad- 
ually exnaufted, and no bad effects would have enfued. 

That the effeéts produced on the goofeberry-trees mult be ex- 
plained in a fimnibgr manner, will appear from the following fact. 
My father’s houfe is at the foot of a fteep mountain, at the dif- 
tance of oe four miles from Kirkby Lonfdales This moun- 
tain is to the eaftward of the houte, and intercepts the rays of 
the fun in fuch a manner that they do not fhine on the garden 
for more than an hour after they have illuminated the town of 
Kirkby Lonfdale and the furrounded country. Though from 
this fituation being cold and SRpOnp, there is feldom abundance 
of fruit: yet this year the bloifoms on the goofeberry-trees were 
very promifing, and, contrary to what happened in other parts 
of the country, they were fucceeded by great plenty of fine fruit. 
‘The froft had here been as fevere tothe full, as in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Kirkby Lonfdale ; the fitaation of the houfe 
is high, and expofed ; and the isritability would be accumulated 
here by the fubtraction of the ftimulus of heat, to the full as much 
as in the other fituations ; but then they were not immediately 
expoted to the direct rays of the fun ; the atmofphe:e had become 
in fome degree warmed by ite effeét of the fun on the furround- 
ing country ; the morbid: irritability was then gradually worn off, 
and by the time that the jun’s rays reached the garden, the veg- 

etables were in a fituation to bear their ation without being over. 
powered. 

A nearly £milar effect took place with refpeé to the hazel ; 
the bloffoms were very abundant, but the profpect of nuts was in 
a confiderable degree d ieitroy sie by the fame change of tempera. 
ture inthe atm ofphere ; that night proved almott equally as de- 
fiructive to the nuts as to the goofeberries ; yet in fituations where 
the trees were fhaded from the mo ning fun, this fruit was to be 
met with in rt greatelt abundance. In warm, funny fituations 
however, {carce 7 fingle nut was to be found, and before the end 
of Auguit, the autumnal tints had begun to vary the fcene; a 
clear proof that a ftate of indireét debility, or exhaufted irritabili- 
ty, had taken place. In fhort, I am pretty well convinced, not 
only frora a number of facts which I have myfelf obferved, and 
which I have tlated fully in my lectures, but alfo from the obfer- 
vations of Uilar, that blight i is almoit always a ipecies of gangrene 
or mortification, bro ght on by the action of the rays of the fun 
in the fpring, on the morbidly accumulated irritabil; ty which had 
been produc ed by a confiderable fubtraétion of heat during the 


night. <A frofty night fucceeded by a cloudy or mifty morning 
is never attended with theie effe¢s, which almoft certainly follow, 
uf when the fpring i iS confiderably ‘advanced, a froft fhould be 
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ON THE BREAD-FRUIT-TREE. 


ITIZEN Desrontraines has communicated to the public 
fome interefting details on the culture of the bread-fruit-tree. 

This valuable tree, Artocarpus incifa, belongs to the family of urtica, 
and has much affinity with the genus of mulberry-tree. Its organs 
of fruétification are well known, and have been accurately defcrib- 
ed by Forster and other botanifts. It it to Citizens Laniriar- 
piexe and Lauaye, in the colonies, that France is indebted for 
them. On their return from the voyage in fearch of La Peyroufe, 
they depofited feveral live fhoots of it in the Ifle of France, which 
they had brought from the Friendly Ilands ; and we have lately 
learned, by a letter from Citizer. Martin, director of the colonial 
nurferies in French Guiana, that the plant fent thither from France 
three years ago, fucceeds pertedtly well, that it has multiplied, 
and is on the point of flowering, and that, in all probability, it 
will produce fruit in the courfe of this year. We mutt not con- 
found the bread-tree of the Friendly [lands with the wild {pecies 
that grows in the Moluccas, and which we have already poilefled 
for fome time in many of our colonies, although the one be only 
a variety of the other. Every full grown plant of the wild bread- 
fruit-tree feldom bears above thirty or forty fruits, which are, at 
the fame time, much f{maller, lefs fecculent, filed with large ker- 
nels, and difficult to digeft. “he variety in the I'riendly Iflands 
produces from three to four hundred, which fucceed one another 
on the fame tree during eight months of the year. ‘Lhey are of 
an oval form, and are about three decimetres in length, by two 
in breadth. The feeds, which all prove abortive, are replaced 
br a favory and very nourihing pulp. ‘This abortion is, doubt- 
lefs, owing to the praétice which’ they have had trom time im- 
memorial, in the Friendly Iflands, of multiplying thefe trees by 
fhoots, which equally happens to many other plants, fuch as the 
ananas, the banana tree, &c. which they propagate in the iame 
manner. ‘The fruit of the bread-tree is the principal food of the 
inhabitants of the Friendly Iflands, and of many other tribes in 
the South Seca Hlands. It is eaten, baked under the afhes, and 
in water. According to Citizen Labillardiere, it is much preter- 
able to the ignames, or yams, and this naturalift affures us that 
the crews of the two veficls fent m fearch of La Peyroufe, volun- 
tarily gave up the bifcuit, and a {mall portion of good freth bread, 
which was diltributed to them every day, to live on the apples 
of the bread-fruit-tree, during a month of their itopping at the 
Yriendly Iflands. The Englith government has fo well known 
the importance of this tree, that it has ordered two fucceflive cx. 
peditions for the fole purpofe of procuring it to enrich their colo- 
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ON THE MISLETOE. 


HE mifletoe is well known to be a parafitical plant, grow: 

ing equally on feveral trees, and in-every direction. De- 

condolle has made the following experiments on this fingular veg- 
etable :— 

1. ‘To prove that the mifletoe draws its nourifhment from the 
plant on which it grows, he dipped in water, coloured red by 
cochineal, a branch of an apple-tree bearing a mifletoe. The co- 
Joured water penetrated the wood and inner bark of the apple and 
paffed into the mifletoe, where its colour was even more intenfe 
than in the former. it does not appear, however, that there is a 
true anaflomofis between the fibres of the mifletoe and thofe of the 
apple ; but the bafe of the parafitical plant is furrounded with a 
kind of cellular fubftance in which the fibres of the apple-tree 
appear to depofit the fap, and from which thofe of the mifletoe 
sbforb it. ‘The pith of this plant is green in the young fhoots, 
and an infpection of a tranfverfe fection of the ftem amply con- 
firms the opinion of C. Desfontaines that the cellular tiflue is an 
exterior pith or medulla, rendered green by the light. 

2. C. Decandolle took a branch of apple bearing a mifletoe, 
and dipped the latter inthe coloured water. ‘The leaves began 
foon to fall, and fhewed ared cicatrice. The injection followed 
the woody fibres of the mifletoe, defcended to its infertion in the 
apple branch, paffed into the wood of the latter, and defcended 
quite into its roots. 

. Having taken two apple branches loaded with two mifletoe 
plants of equal fize, having {tripped the leaves off both the apple- 
ftalks, and one of the mifletoes, introduced the bafis of each of 
the branches into cylindrical tubes, hermetically fealed, and filled 
with water, and inverted thefe tubes in a trough of mercury, he 
found the mifletoe that had kept its leaves to raife the mercury 
119 millimetres in nine hours, and the {tripped mifleto only 32 
hereby fhewiug that the leavesof this plant perform the fame 
funétions to the apple-tree as the true leaves of this tree do. 

4. Having taken two mifleto-branches with their leaves on, 
one of them planted on an apple flock, the other dipping direétly 
into the water, and having difpofed them as in the preceeding ex- 
periment, the firft raifed the mercury 115 millimetres, and the 
fecond raifed it a fingle time to 11 millimetres, and another time 
did not raife it at all. ‘This fingular experiment fhews that the 
mifletoe of itfelf is «]moft entirely unable to ratfe the fap. 

C. Decandolle remarks, on this occafion, that the property of 
railing the fap by means of arootis intimately connected with a 
perpendicularity of direction. Therefore plants, relative to their 
nutrition, may be divided into two clafles ; the firft draw nutri- 
ment from their whole furface, and live in a fingle medium only, 
which, in the lichens is air, in the fea-weed water ; and earth in 
the truffle. ‘hele vegetables have no tendency to perpendicu- 
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larity. The plants of the fecond clafs derive nutriment at a de- 
terminate part which is called the root, and thefe exift in feveral 
mediums at once, the potamogetons, for inftance, in earth and 
water ; the ftratiotes, in water and air; the oak, in earth and 
air; the nymphza, in earth, water, and air : all this clafs point 
more or lefs to the zenith. 


INFLUENCE OF SOLAR LIGHT ON THE GERMI- 
NATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 


LTHOUGH the influence of folar-light is fo effential to the 

A well-being of plants and animals, yet fome late experiments 

of Dr. Micuetortt, of Turin, feem to prove that the fun’s rays 
are a ftimulus too ftrong to be fupported, for any confiderable 
length of time, by vegetables and infects in their embryo ftate. 
Having collected moth’s eggs, in December, (the Phalena di/par. 
Linn.) he put a few into two bottles coated with black-wax, and 
an equal number into two tran{fparent bottles ; a pair of each, 
viz. an opaque and a tranfparent one, were placed on the outfide 
ofa window, expofed to the full fun; and the other pair was fo 
fituated in a northern afpe&, as only to receive the light by re- 
flection. On the 21ft of April, the egas in the firft opaque-bottle 
were moftly hatched, andthe little caterpillars had crawled to 
the top of the bottle, while on the fame day only one of the eros 
in the tranf{parent-bottle had hatched—as this was the firit fo it 
was alfo the laft. Onthe next day a few caterpillars made their 
appearance in the opaque-bottle expofed to the north, and it was 
five days after before any eggs were hatched in the tranfparent 
one: the next year a fimilar experiment was tried with four more 
bottles, of which one was covered with black-varnith, another with 
red, a third with white, and the other was left tranfparent ; into 
each of thefe fome moth’s-eggs were put and the bottles were ex- 
pofed to the fun. Thofe in the black-bottle were firft hatched, 
then thofe in the red and laftly thofe in the white one ; all the eggs 
in the tranfparent-bottle perifhed. Similar experiments were tri- 
ed with correfponding refults on the feeds of vegetables ; thofe 
{elected for the purpofe were the lupin, kidney-bean, and chick- 
pea: thefe were kept moiftened with water till the procefs of ger- 


-mination commenced ; their catyledons were then ftripped of 


their opaque fkin, and fome of each were put in thin tubes with 
wet cotton, of which fome were tranfparent and others coate 

with thin lead; all the tubes were then put in the fame bottle of 
water and expofed to the fun. The procefs of germination went 
on at firft rapidly in all the tubes, and the cotyledons afflumed a 
yellow colour ; at this period all thofe in the tranfparent tubes 
died, whereas thofe in opaque ones became green, and vegetated 
vigoroufly till they had filled the tubes. ; 
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ON THE PHOCA. 
From a foreign Fournal for Fuly, 1801. 


HE Poca, that fingular amphibious animal, which feems ta 


be the model according to which the ancients reprefented 
the Tritons, the Syrens, &c. is only common in the Northern feas, 
and is very rarely feenin the Southern feas, and efpecially in the 
Mediterr: nean. The fac we are going to relate, mutt be, there- 
fore, interefting to naturalifts. A woodcutter, being at his labou?, 
im the month of laft Pluviofe, in the environs of Battia, Bécdeed 
on the fhore an animal which he did not know, and the fight of 
which excited in him a fmall degree of trepidation. It was a 
phoca, which lay afleep on the fand. The woodcutter called fome 
neighbours ; the animal wastaken, and put ina large tub full of 
water. The following is a defeription of it. It was about four 
feet lone, had a round head; which was about 6 inches 1 in diame- 
ter, and presty much like tlyat of a calf; but m licu of ears noth- 
ing was to be feen but very narrow apertures, almolt entirely con- 
cealed | by hairs. Its fkin, very thick and hard, was alfo covered 
with a “saree {hort and oily hair. It was afemale. Its eyes were 
pretty much like thofe of an ox; it had a confident look, and yet 
an air of miitruft.. From its flat noftrils there ran down without 
¢eafing, efpecially when it was out of the water, a mucus of the 
mot fetid’ odour. The neck was big, but much lefs than the 
head. Very near the neck ilfued out the arms or rather membra- 
nous hands, very clofe to the body. Each claw had four phalan- 
ges, the nails were near fix linesinIength. Abt the firft view thefe 
h: nds appeared without hair; but the hair was only fhorter on 
thentthan on the other parts. The hind legs, which were nearly 
a foot in length, ma manner touched one another, and were laid 
in the direction of the tail. This tail terminated in a round point, 
and mieht be about 2} inches long by 12 or 14linesin width. Jt 
proceeded from the middle of the two feet or hind fins. Such 
was nearly the figure of this animal, which they could only keep 
four and twenty days, although fufficient care was taken of it. 
But it would noteat. Its appetye failed it as foon as it came into 
the hands of men. It refufed fmall fith, frefh meat, frefh grafs, 
bread, wine, &c. The fixth day they gave it a preparation of 
treacle in cow’s milk. It fwallowed it very heartily, but refufed a 
fecond dofe. ‘They then thought of letting it plunge into the fea, 
after fecuring it by a collar to ‘which a long cord was attached. 
It plunged very deep, and remained a long time buried under the 
water. It was not without fome trouble that they forced it to 
mount again to the top. There is reafon to think, that in thefe 
immerfions, which they repeated pretty often, becaufe it appeared 
to defire them, that it fed on certain fifth. It was endowed with 
atolerable degree of intelligence. For example, it took a pleafure 
in being careiled near the neck, and teftified its gratitude by {mall 
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cries and by the winking of its eyes. When the man, to the keeps 
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_ Lions in France. . 33 


ing of whom it was intrufted, and who had given him the name 
of Moro, faid, “* Give me your hand, poor Moro,’’ it raifed the fore 
part, ftretched out itshand, and bending the phalanges, really in- 
terlocked it with the hand prefented to it. Although its confor- 
mation did not permit it to be very agile, it walked or rather crept 
with fome degree of celerity. One day that its keeper, thinking 
it afleep, had left the door of its chamber open, the animal got out 
and defcended feven or eight fteps to find again its keeper who 
was taking the air onan efplanade. It was remarked that it had 
not deviated a line, (the 12th part of aninch) from the way by 
which the perfon it,was feeking had paffed more than an hour be- 
fore. We fhould have fome diticulty to believe thefe facts, fay the 
authors of the Decade Philofophique, if they did not make part of a 
relation fent by the prefec&t of Golo, who was himfelf occafionally 
a witnefs of it: it was in contemplation to fend it to Paris, but it 
was not long before it was found to be wafting awgy. The diet 
to which it was reftrained, was, perhaps, lefs the caufe than a wound 
it had received oa the right foot, it was not known how, and which 
every day grew worfe and worfe. 


LIONS IN FRANCE. 


¢\ NE of the lioneffes of the Botanical Garden at Paris whelp- 

ed during the night between the 18th and 19th Brumaire 

(year g) three young ones, alive and at the full time. This is 
the fame lionefs, which, having become pregnant, for the firft 
time laft year, hurt herfelf and mifcarried on the 17th Meffidor. 
On the day of her whelping fhe appeared languifhing, and would 
not eat. She whelped her firft young-one at ten o’clock at night, 
the fecond at eleven o’clock within a quarter, and a third at two 
o’clock inthe morning. She uttered no cry, and was as gentle 


‘to her keeper as ufual. Thefe young lions, all three males, were 


at their birth about as big as adult cats, but they had a bigger 
head and their eyes were open; they crawled along the ground, 
and their cries were like the very.loud mewings of a cat when ex- 
afperated. Their heads were void of mane and their whole bodies 
covered with a reddifh hair, fpotted with points and blackith 
bands; their tails were marked with black rings on a ground of 
tawny colour. Thefe three, young lions are well in health and 
grow ftronger every day. The mother cherifhes them with the 

reateft care. ‘This is not the firlt time that lions have produced 
in Europe. An example of this is quoted in the Ami de la Nature, 
or Choix d’Objervations fur divers objets de la Nature et de? Art, 
which the author has taken from an Englifh book, intitled London 
in Miniature, and printed in that city in 1755. Entering the 
Tower of London, we were conduéted to fome iron-grated cells, 
in form of half-moons, inhabited by lionefles of different aves. 
Lhe firft fhewn us was the Prircefs Dido, then in all the vigour 

; 











34 Horfe without Hair. 


of youth, about fix years old, and handfome in every refpeét. The 
fecond was named Jenny; we were told fhe was about forty years 
old. This was the oldeft lionefs ever feen in the Tower, although. 
for five hundred years this kind of animal has been ‘kept there. 
She has been mother of nine young lions, all begotten by a lion 
named Marco, now dead. ‘“Thefe nine young lions died in rearing, 
with the exception of Nero, who died about two years,ago, having 
lived to be ten years old; and of Nancy, who lived double that 
age. It was not without extreme care that they could preferve 
thefe two lalt young lions, for no animals are. more difficult to 
rear,on account of the convulfions which they are fubject to at 
the period of dentition. ‘They were kept for the firft year in a 
warm chamber, and fed with milk. They were as gentle as 
fheep, but their natural ferocity was quickly developed with their 
growing f{trength.” ; 


HORSE WITHOUT HAIR. 


HE French journals make mention of a horfe without hair, 

which is ftated to, have been bought at Vienna ten years ago. 
He is about twenty years old, eats the fame food, and in the fame 
quantity, as ordinary horfes; islean, and very fentible to cold. 
Over his whole body he has no other hair than one at the lower 
eye-lid. The fkin is black, approaching to grey, with fome white 
{pots about the groin, foft to touch, fhining, and rather unctuous. 
The fkin of the nofe, of all the noftrils, and of the lips, is like that 
of the reft of the body. The bones of the nofe are deprefled, 
which embarraffes his refpiration, and makes him utter a noife 
whenever he takes or refpires breath. Citizen Lasteyriz, by 
whom this notice is given, is of opinion, that this horfe forms a 
variety in the fpecies, and that its {tate.is neither the effect of art, 
nor of difeafe. 


A CHILD WITH TWO HEADS. 


N the 80th volume. of the Philofophical Tranfaétions there is 

a paper by E. Home Efq. giving an account of a child with 
a double head. The child had been born in India, where he 
died when he was upwards of four years old; his double fkull 
was fent to England, and was exhibited at a. meeting of the 
Royal Society. Mr. Dent, the gentleman who had tranfmitted 
the above mentioned fkull from India, returning not long ago 
to England, furnifhed Mr. Home with further particulars rela- 
tiveto the double-headed child ; and likewife two portraits, of 
him ; namely, afront view and a profile of the double head, 
taken whilit the child was living, by a Mr. Devis, an artift of 
confiderable merit. ‘Two copper-plate engravings of the por- 
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traits are annexed tothe paper. The additional remarks, which 
were furnifhed by Mr. Dent are as follows : 

The child was.a male. | 

The mother had had’ three other children naturally formed, 
She could affigh no imaginary or accidental canfe during her 
pregnancy, that might have been productive of the monftrous 
child. 

The body of the child was ‘uncommonly thin. 

« The neck of the fuperior head was about four inches long: ; 
and the upper part of it terminated in a hard, round grifly ta- 
mour, nearly 4 inches in diamiter. 

«The front teeth had cut the gums inthe upper and lower 
jaw of both heads. 

«s When the child cried, the features of the fuperior head were 
not always affe&ed ; and when it fmiled, the features of the fu- 
perior head did not fympathize in that action. 

«The dura mater belonging to each brain was continued 
acrofs, at the part where the two fkulls joined, fo that each brain 
was inveéted in the ufual way, by itsown proper coverings ; but 
the dura mater, which covered the cerebum of the upper brain, 
adhered. firmly to the dura mater of the lower brain.’ 

A number of large ateries and veins were found paflng 
through the union of the dur# matres ; it was therefore through 
thofe blood-veflels that the upper brain received its noutifiiment. 


ON THE ELEPHANT. 


T isa matter of wonder, that though elephants have been 

long fought after, employed, anid admired, on account of their 
fize, fagacity, and docility, yet the knowledge of their economy, 
manners, &c. has been always involved m myftery and doubt. 
A refidence of upwards of ten years in Tiperah, a province of 
Bengal, where herds of elephants are caught every feafon, afford- 
ed John Corfe Efq. opportunities {uffictent to afcertain feveral 
interefting particulars, and enabled him to contradi@ many vul- 
gar errors relative to thofe animals. 

It has been repeatedly afferted, that elephants poflefs the 
{fentiments of modefty in a high degree ; and that they are fo 
much affected by the lofs of their liberty, as to refufe to propa- 
gate the fpecies whilft they remain in a ftate of captivity. 

The ufual fize of thofe animals has likewife been much ex- 
acverated, een 

It has been afferted, as an inftance of their great fagacity, and 
retentive memory, that if an elephant once efcapes, it is not 
poflible to catch him again by any art. 

Mr. Corfe’s obfervations contradi& thofe vulgar notions ; he 
reduces their fize to the real ftandard, and afcertains feveral 
other particulars relative to thefe animals. We fhall endeavou: 
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36 Remarkable Inflance of the Regeneration of a Fruit Tree. 


to condenfe the moft remarkable particulars into the following 


paragraghs : 

Several elephants, to Mr. Corfe’s certain knowledge, after 
having effected their efcape, have been retaken, and often in a 
very eafy manner. , 

In India, the height of female elephants is, in general, from 
feven to eight feet,and that of males from eight to ten, mea: 
fured at the fhoulder. One elephant only, amongft thofe that 
came within Mr. Corfe’s knowledge, exceeded the height of ten 
feet. ‘The dimenfions of this elephant were as follows : 

a Ft feet. inches.’ 
“From foot to foot over the fhoulder - ‘ 22°. 10s 
From the top of the fhoulder, perpendicular height 10 6 
From the top of the head, when fet up as he ought 
to march in ftate : 4 : ; Nees tile 
From the front of the face to the infertion of the tail 15 11.” 

Tame elephants copulate without hefitation, provided the 
females are ina proper ftates and Mr. Corfe, befides a great 
many other perfons has been repeatedly fpectator of the fact. | 

The females begin to give evident figns of impregnation 
within about three months from the time of their having beer 
covered. Their ufual time of geftation feems to be about 21 
months, or 20 months and 18 days. 

The elephant at the time of its birth, feldom exceeds the 
height of thirty-four inches ; and they generally obtain their full] 
fize, between the age of eighteen and twenty-four years. : 

The young elephants begin to nibble, and fuck the breaft 
foon after birth. : 

‘«‘ Tame elephants,” fays Mr. Corfe, “ are never fuffered to re- 
main loofe ; as inftances occur of the mother leaving even her 
young, and efcaping into the woods, 

«“ Another circumftance deferves notice: if a wild elephant 
happens to be feperated from her young, for only two days, 
though giving fuck, fhe never afterwards recognizes or acknowl- 
edges it. This feperation fometimes happened unavoidably, when 
they were enticed feparately into the outlet of the Keddah. I 
have been much mortified at fuch unnatural’ condué in the 
mother ; particularly when it was evident the young elephant 
knew its dam, and by its plaintive cries and fubmiflive approach¢s 
folicited her afliftance.” ae vk or 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF THE REGENERA- 
TION OF A FRUIT TREE. | 
From an Englifh Publication. 


HE following piece of natural hiftory has been thought by 
many of my friends fo curious as to be worthy of being 


communicated to the public. I therefore fend it to you, that if 


you think it merits the notice of your readers, you may give it a 
place in your valuable milcellany : 
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On the Conftrudtion of Farm Yards. 37 


About the middle of my garden ftood an old plumb-tree, 
which had gone to decay, and loft moft of its branches. As it 
produced little, if any fruit, and thaded the green-houfe, I order- 
ed it to be cut down towards the end of the year 1793. The 
head and the root were cut off and burned, with a part of the 
trunk, the lower part of which, about eight or nine feet in length, 
Jay on the ground all the winter. : 

- Inthe fpring of the year 1794, having occafion to make a 
boarded fence to fcreen the cucumber-bed, I ordered this old tree 
to be put inthe ground as a polt, merely to fave the expence of 
anewone. As the {pring advanced, I obferved feveral leaves 
fhoot forth toward the top of it, which I expeéted fhortly to with- 
er away: but they grew confiderably in the fummer; and the 
next fpring, to my altonifhment, they put forth again, and feveral 
blofloms appeared. In the courfe of that year thefe little fhoots 
became vigorous branches, and the year following produced 
twelve or fourteen fine plumbs, much like a damfon, but of a 
much larger fize. — : : 

' The body of the tree ftill appears old and decayed, but the 
branches have continued to grow more luxuriant than thofe of 
any young tree in the garden. The laft year it was full of blof- 
foms; but the fharp north-eaft wind cut them all off. At this 
time there is the appearance of a fine bloom. 

' As this tree fands at the entrance from the garden into the 
burying-ground, it has often reminded me of the ftriking con- 
traft, fo finely illuftrated in the book of Job, between “a tree cut 
down, of which there is hope,” and the bodies of men, which, 
when once laid in the duft, “ rife not till the heavens be no more.” 


See Fob xiv. 7—12. 








AGRICULTURAL. 





ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF FARM YARDS. 


T* the making of good manure in large quantities be deferving 
of the particular regard of the practical farmer; the form 
and conftruction of the places in which it is to be made or pre- 
ferved, furely {lili more powerfully claim his regard, as being not 
only the principal hinges on which his fuccefs muft depend, but 
on which that of his whole fyftem of hufbandry muft turn. It is 
however extremely common to fee extenfive farm-yards unpro- 
vided with the means of collecting and preferving the richeft and 
molt powerful manures, and farmers quite inattentive and regard- 
lefs of their lofs. In fome inftances there are neither drains for 
conveying the moifture from the places in which the animals are 
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’ 3 On the Confruftion of a Farm Yards. 


Kept, orrefervoirs for receiving it ; in-others it is defignedly: con- 
ducted away and loft, as if it were of no value. In general too, 
the folid part of the manure is by no means well-managed, much 
of it being fuffered to be {eattered about and expofed to the agion 
of the fun and wind, by which much of its virtue is. diffipated.and 
Joft. In many cafes indeed where dung is permitted to be thus 
expofed fora length of time, it becomes perfeatly inert; and 
three or four loads are required where one would haye been fully 
fufficient. It is evident therefore that every farm-yard fhould not 
only be provided with convenient drains for conveying the excre- 
tions of animals, and proper refervoirs for containing them, but 
means fhould be taken for mixing and impregnating other fub- 
{tances with them, in order to augment and increafe the quantity. 
The quantity of manure of a farm may be confiderably in- 
ereafed by proper attention to the mixture of other fubftances 
with the urine of animals, efpecially where all the different off- 
ces for cattle and other ftock are fo’ contrived as to difcharge the 
liquid matters which they contain into a proper receptacle. In 
Sweden and many other countries particular regard’ is’ paid’ to 
this bufine/s, and a great variety of vegetable products as well as 
foils of different kinds are thus immerfed, and even frequently 
placed under the cattle in the houfes in which they ftand. What 
proportion, in refpe& to ftrength and effec, manures thus Pree 
pared bear to that of frefh dung, has not yet perhaps been fully 
afcertained. ‘There cannot however be any doubt of manures 
prepared by means of the procefs of fermentation being very ef. 
ficacious in improving the condition of land, when properly ap- 
lied. ; 
" The ftall-feeding of cattle is likewife another advantageous 
mode of procuring manure, as well as of producing large profits 
of other kinds; but it requires large capital, great attention, and 
much labour. It is well known that a piece of ground which in 
grafs. could not afford food for one animal, will fupply four in 
the ftall, provided its produce be cut at a fuitable time and prop. 
erly adminiftered to them. Befides, double the quantity of ma- 
nure is made from the fame number of animals. The advanta- 
ges in the way of milk and fattening are alfo much greater than 
in the common practice. This method of management is pro- 
bably not yet fufficiently employed in many parts of the country. 
In the Low Countries cattle are fometimes fed with colefeed 
cake, which is found to be a very wholefome and nutritious fod- 
der. ‘The expence of cultivation and preparation are however 
probably too great for fuch a prattice being generally introduced 
with any profpe& of advantage. Other fimilar fubftances may 
perhaps be employed with more fuccefs. 
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Method of deftroying Catterpillers. 39 
THE APPLICATION OF MANURES. 


Y T has been commonly fuppofed by-farmers, that feeds and 

plants will degenerate, unlefs the ground on which they are 
planted be frequently changed. Some obfervations and experi- 
ments that have been lately made.in this country, as well as in 
America, feem to render the truth of this fuppefition doubtful. 
It has been foundhere, that even potatoes may be conftantly 
grown. on the fame piece of ground without any degeneration, 
provided the cuttings be always made from the fineft potatoes, 
inftead of the fmalleft and worft, which. have actually been em- 
ployed for this purpote ; and in this country it has been dhewn, by 
the actual experiments of Mr. Cooper, that the fame thing. hap- 
pens with refpect to the feeds of the long watery fquafh, early 
peas, potatoes, and feveral other kinds of vegetables. Thefame 
principle has, indeed, long ago been applied in the breeding of 
animals, by Mr. Baxewetu. It is generally known, that he.im- 
proved his breeds. by merely coupling thofe in which the proper- 
ties he wifhed to produce were the molt evident, not regarding” 
confanguinity, or any other circumftance. 

This is a matter of fuch extenfive application and importance,. 
that it ought more particularly to engage the attention and ob- 
fervation of the practical farmer as well as the horticulturift. 

In the application of manures to lands, too little regard feems 
to have been paid both in refpect to its nature, and the time of its 
being laid on. In regard to the laft, it has been a common 
practice for farmers to apply manures to grafs lands during the 
time of froft in the winter. This is certainly an improper prac- 
tice, as during fuch periods, no advantage can be derived to the 
land from it, and, at the thaw, much of its virtues muft be wafh- 
ed away, and its foluble parts be deftroyed; the ground being, 
in this ftate, incapable of abforbing liquids. ..Many other reafons 
forbid this practice, which may be feen.in an ingenious paper 
written by Dr. Fenwicx. He conceives, that as the elaftic fluids 
are the greateft {upportsof vegetation, manures ought to be ap- 
plied under circumftances that favour -their generation. Thefe, 
he fays, chiefly occur in {pring, afterthe grafs has, infome degree, 
covered the ground, by which the dung is,,fhaded from the fun, 
or early in the autumn, after the hay-crop isremoved. This laft 
is unqueftionably the molt convenient, and leaft objectionable. pe- 
riod for the purpofe in queftion. 


METHOD OF DESTROYING CATERPILLARS. 
N the Proje Effays and Tranfadions of the Highland Society, vol. i. 


is given a receipt for deltroying caterpillars on goofeberry 
bufhes, which has obtained a premium from the Society, after 
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so On Bleaching Cotton: 


due examination. It is as follows: Take one Scotch pint (twé 
quarts Englifh) of tobacco liquor, and mix with it one ounce of 
alum ; when this is diflolved, dip a brufh in the liquor, and as 
foon in the beginning of the feafon as you perceive the leaves of 
the bufhes to be eaten by the grub, or covered with its eggs, 
which is generally on the under fide, hold the leaf up, and draw 
your hand gently over the hairs of the brufh, by which a {mall 
fhower of drops of the liquor will fall on the leaf, and wherever 
they touch the egg it will be deftroyed, or if the worm fhould be 
hatched, it will perifh in a few minutes, and may be fhaken off 
without injuring the leaf. The tobacco liquor here mentioned, is 
the fuperfluous moifture contained in the roll tobacco, which is 
preffed out, and mixed by the tobacconifts with four or five times 
its quantity of cold water, and fold in this ftate, asa liquor for 
deftroying bugs. It is in fa&t, nothing more than a ftrong infu- 
fion of tobacco in water; and may be made equally well by 
adding water to any kind of tobacco. 
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MANUFACTURES. 





ON BLEACHING COTTON. _ 
HE manufacture at Pafly, by Citizen Bawens, for fpeedilt 


bleaching cotton-cloth, in which the procefs invented by 
Citizen Cuartat is employed, is the firitin France which has 
been carried on on a large feale: The fuccefs has furpaffed ex- 
peétation ; and the proprietors of that eftablifhment are proceed- 
ing to multiply them in many parts of the Republic, and efpe- 
cially in Belgivm, where the manufacture of linen cloth is con- 
fiderable. The bleaching of thefe laft is much eafier, and the 
procefs has been extremely fimplifted by the intelligence of Citi- 
zew Bour ier, One of the manufacturers ; two or three days fuf- 
fice, at prefent, to give to the coarfeft linen a degree of whitenefs 
which the bleachers in general only obtain by long and expenfive 
methods. ‘he Firft Conful, accompanied by the Third Conful, 
arid the Miniter of Interior, went lately to’vifit this manufaéture ¥ 
he minately infpected all the departments; traced the operation 
of combing, of fpinning, and of weaving ; and terminated his 
vifit by examining the bleaching machine, executed on the model 
of that of Citizen Chaptal. He faw wrought in this machine, 
by a fingle operation, 2000 metres of cotton-cloth. Another ve- 
ry valuable experiment has been made, under the care of Citizen 
Chaptal, in the fame manufacture, and its full fuccefs merits the 
greateft publicity : this is the ordinary wafhing of linen, proofs 
of which have been made, after many trials, on many hundred 
pairs of fheets, chofen among the dirtieft in the Hotel Dieu at 
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A New Method of Bleaching Houfebold Linen. 4i 


Paris. The uniform refult of thefe experiments is, that it f{carce- 
ly requires half of the ordinary expence ; that two or thrée days 
ire fufficient to terminate the operation ; that the linen is neither 
altered by the liquor, nor rent, nor worn, as.it only pafles once 
through the hands, and that there is no neceflity to beat it; and, 
laftly, that the alcaline liquor made ufe of, penetrating by the ex- 
treme heat of the apparatus, into the weft of the linen, all the for- 
eign materials attached to it, and all infectious miaf/ma introduced 
into it, are deftroyed, which cannot be expected from : ordinary 
lye, and which frequently become, efpecially in hofpitals, the 
germ of dangerous maladies. 


A NEW METHOD OF BLEACHING HOUSEHOLD 
LINEN. 


} N account has already been given of the procefs recome 
mended by Citizen Chaptal to bleach cotton, which con- 
fifts in impregnating it with an alkaline lye, and expofing it, in 
that condition, to the vapour of boiling water. We have fince 
made mention, after the fame learned man, of the fuccefs which 
his procefs had obtained, and of the improvements made upon it 
in Ireland, where the public papers had carried the account of it ; 
at Paris, in the manufaéture of Citizen Bawens; and in many 
fimilar eftablifhments, which this manufaéturer has formed, in 
partnerfhip with another diftinguifhed artift, Citizen Bourlier, in 
different parts of France, fimple machines have been contrived 
to turn the ftuffs in the apparatus, and to prefent them on all 
fides to the vapour. Jt has been found, that linen requires only 
a weak lye ; but that, to bleach it completely, the action of the 
lye fhould operate alternately with that of the atmofpherical air ; 
and, at length, they have been enabled to produce, in two or 
three days, a perfe& whitenefs on the coarfeft linens, and for 2 
price leis, by half, than that of ordinary bleaching. 

Citizen Chaptal, wifhing to carry as far as poflible the utility 
of his procefs, has made an experimental ufe of it for the wafhing 
of linen. Trials have been made on fome hundred pair of theets 
taken from the Hotel Dieu, at Paris, and fele&ted from among 
the dirtieft ; and it is allowed that they have been perfeélly wath- 
ed in two days, at feven tenths only of the ordinary expence. 
Another advantage attends it, that from their not being fubmit- 
ted to batting, or the other operations of wafher-women, they are 
much lefs worn away, and the extreme heat to which they are 
expoied, mult totally deftroy in them every contagious principle. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ART OF MAKING FAPER. 
I'TIZEN Sscuin, who has been employed, for five years 


paft, in the art of making paper, has obtained for his firft 
— P . wn ones ca ne . . ? 
relults the means of performing in fome hours what before re- 
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quired a procefs of feveral months ; he has, at length, fucceeded 
fo far as to fubftitute ftraw for rags, in this manufature; and 
he has prefented to the clafs a number of fpecimens of paper 
formed with this fubftance. This paper is not yet as white as: 
that made with well-forted rags; but Citizen Seguin remarks, 
that this imperfection is owing to the little care taken in making” 
it, and not to the nature of the firft materials; and that in its 4 
prefent condition it may very well fuffice for counting-houfe- Fe: 
writings, law-writings, and all printing of a common nature. : 
The author has not, as yet, communicated his procets. 





CHIMNEYS. UNNECESSARY. 


T is known, that wood, on being burnt, yields one-fixth of its 
weight of coal and five-fixths of fmoke, containing a confid- 
erable proportion of inflammable air, which is commonly wafted 
without ufe. For employing it to the purpofe of heating and il- 
Juminating the room at the ijame time, an apparatus has been 
difcovered by Citizen Lepon, engineer of bridges and roads, 
which he calls thermolamp, confiling of a box or veffel, in which 
the double advantage of heating and illuminating is united. 
The fmoke rifing out of it, freed from all vapours and foot, may 
be conducted through the fmalleft tubes, which may eafily be 
concealed in the plafter of the walls or ceiling. They may be 
made of oiled filk, but the orifice muft confift of metal to pre- 
vent the burning of the filk when the air takes fire at the con- 
tact with the atmofpherical air. By this apparatus chimneys be- 
come quite needlefs, as the flame may be conducted ina moment 
from one apartment to another, without leaving either foot, afhes, 
or coals. The fire thus produced wants no particular care to 
be kept up, and has befides the advantage that its pure light may 
be formed into flowers, feftoons, &c. or it may be made to emit 
its light from above in the pureift brightnefs. The author of this 
curious difeovery, who announced it to the National Inftitute in 
the year 7, is preparing for publication a full account of its na- 
ture aud compofition. 





From the “© Decape PuirosoPHiQve.” ( 
MEMOIR OF A METHOD OF PAINTING WITH MILK. : 
By A. A. Cavet-pe-Vaux, Member of the Academical Society of ; 


Sciences. 





| Publifhed, in the “ Feuille de Cultivateur,” but at a time when 
7 _the thoughts of every one were abforbed by the public mif- 
| fortunes, a fingular economical procefs for painting, which the 
{ want of materials induced me to fubftitute inftead of painting in , 
ditcmper. 
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‘T'ake fkimmed milk, one quart, (or one Paris pint)—frefh 
flacked lime, fix ounces—oil of carraway, or linfeed, or nut, four 
ounces—Spanifh white, fay whiting, five pounds. ; 

Put the lime into a veffel of flone ware, and pour upon ita 
fufficient quantity of milk, to make a fmooth mixture ; then add 
the oil by degrees, ftirring the mixture by a {mall wooden fpatu- 
la, then add the remainder of the milk, and finally, the Spanifh 
white. Skimmed milk in fummer is often curdled, but this is of 
no confequence, as its fluidity is foon reftored by its contact with 
the lime. It is, however, abfolutely neceffary that it dhould not 
be four, for in that cafe it would form with the lime a kind of 
calcarious acetite, fufceptible of attraéting moifture. 

The lime is flackened by plunging it into water, drawing 
out, and laying it to fall to pieces in the air. 

It is indifferent which of the three oils above mentioned we 
ufe ; however, for painting white, the oil of carraways is to be 
preferred, as it is colorlefs. For painting with the ochres, the 
commonelt lamp-oil may be ufed. | 

The oil, when mixed with the milk and lime, difappears, being 
entirely diflolved by the lime, with which it forms a calcarious 
foap. 

The Spanifh white mutt be crumbled, and gently fpread upon 
the furface of the liquid, which it gradually imbibes, and at laft 
finks; it muft then be ftirred with a ftick. This paint 1s coleur- 
ed like diftemper, with charcoal levigated in water, yellow ochre, 
&c. It is ufed in the fame manner as diltemper. 

The quantity above mentioned is fuflicient for painting the 
firft layer of fix toifes. | 

One of the properties of my paint, which we may term A/il} 
Diflemper Paint, (Peinture au lait de trempe,) is, that it will, keep 
for whole months, and requires neither time nor fire, nor even 
maniputation ; in tea minutes we may prepare enough of it to 
paint a whole houfe. 

One may fleep in a chamber the night after it has been painted. 

A fingle coating is fufficient for places that have already been 
painted. It is not neceilary to lay on two, unlefs where greaie 
{pots repel the firft coating ; thefe fhould be removed by wathing 
them off with ftrong lime water, or a ley of foap, or fcraped off. 

New wood requires two coatings. One coating is fuflicient 
for a ftair-cate, paflage, or cieling. : ' 

I have fince given a greater degree of folidity to this method 
of painting, for it has been my aim, not only to fubftivute it in 
the place of painting in diltemper, but alio of cil paint. 

Refinous Milk Painting. 

For work out of doors I add to the Milk Diftemper Painting—~ 
flacked lime, 2 ounces—oil, 2 oz.-—white Burgundy pitch, 2 oz. 

The pitch is to be melted in the oil by a gentle heat, and add- 
ed to the {mooth mixture of milk and oil. In cold weather the 
muxture fhould be warmed, to prevent its cooling the pitch toe 
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fuddenly, and to facilitate its union with the milk and lime. 
This painting has fome analogy with that known by the name of 
encattic. | 


[ocr There appears to be a miftake refpecting the quantity of 
Milk, occafioned, no doubt, by the tranflator—two quarts of Milk 
are requilite for the materials mentioned, or they may be fo far 
diluted as to {fpread conveniently with a brufh. 

The cheapnefs of the articles for this Paint, makes it an impor- 
tant object for thofe people that have large wooden houfes and 
fences, | 

An experiment has been made with this Paint in this country, 
and it, at prefent, appears to anfwer perfectly the defcription of 
the inventor. ] 








BIOGRAPHY, and NOTICES of DISTINGUISH. 
ED PERSONS. 





TITUS LIVIUS, THE ROMAN HISTORIAN. 


ry ITUS Livius may be ranked among the moft celebrated 

hiftorians that the world has ever produced. He compofed 
a hiftory of Rome from the foundation of the city, to the con- 
clufion of the German war conduéted by Drufus, in the time of 
the emperor Auguftus. This great work confifted originally 
of one hundred and forty books ; of which there now remain only 
thirty-five, viz. the firft Decade, and the whole from book twen- 
ty-one to book forty-five, both inclufive. Of the other hundred 
and five books, nothing more has furvived the ravages of time 
and barbarians than their general conteuts. In a perfpicuous ar- 
rangement of his fubjeét, in a full and circumftantial account of 
tran{factions, in the expreflion of characters and other objects of 
defcription, in juftnefs and aptitude of fentiment, and an air of 
majefty pervading the whole compofition, this author may be 
regarded as one of the beft models extant of hiftorical narrative. 
His {tyle is {plendid without meretricious ornament, and copious 
without being redundant ; a fluency to which Quintilian gives 
the expreffive appellation of /adea ubertas. Amongit the beauties 
which we admire in his writings, befides the animated fpeeches 
frequently interfperfed, are thofe concife and peculiarly applicable 
eulogiums, with which he charatterifes every eminent perfon 
mentioned, at the clofe of their life.’ Of his induftry in collating, 
and his judgment in deciding upon the preference due to diilen- 
tieut authorities, in matters of teftimony, the work affords num- 
berlefs proofs. Ofthe freedom and impartiality, with which he 
treated even of the recent periods of hutery, there connot be 
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Fitus Livius, the Roman Hiflortan. as 


more convincing evidence, than that he was rallied by Auguftus 
asa favorer of Pompey ; and that, under the fame emperor, he 
not only beftowed upon Cicero the tribute of warm approbation, 
but dared to afcribe, in an age when their names were obnoxious, 
even to Brutus and Caffius the virtues of confiftency and patri- 
otifm. Ifin any thing the conduct of Livy violates our fenti- 
ments of hift6rical dignity, it is the apparent complacency and 
reverence, with which he every where mentions the popular belief 
in omens and prodigies : but this was the general fuperftition of 
the times ; and totally to renounce the prejudices of fuperftitious 
education, isthe laft heroic facrifice to philofophical fcepticifm. 
In general, however, the credulity of Livy appears to be rather 
affeted than real ; and his account of the exit of Remulus, in 
the following paflage, may be adduced as an imftance in confirms 
ation of this remark. 


His immortalibus editis operibis, quum ad exercitum recenfendum 
concionem in campo ad Capre paludem haberet, fubita coorta iempeflate 
cum magno fragore tonitribufque tam denfo regem operuit nimbo, ut con- 
fpedum ejus concioni abftulerit ¢ nec deinde in terris Romulus fuit. Ros 
mana pubes, fedato tandem pavore, poftquam ex tam iurbido die ferena oy 
tranguilla lux reditt, ubi vacuam fedem regiam vidit ; etfi fatis. credebat 
Patribus, qui proximi fleterant, fublimem raptum procella 3; tamen velutt 
orbitatis metu idla, mefhum aliquamdiu filentium obtinuit. Deinde a pau- 
cis initio falc, Deum Deo natum, regem parentemque urbis Romane fal- 
vere univerfi Romulum jubent ; pacem precibus expofcunt, uti volens prox 
pitius fuam femper Jofpitet progeniem. Fuiffe credo tum quoque cliquos, 
gui difcerptum regem Patrum manibus taciti arguerent : manavit enim 
hac quoque, SF perobfcura, fama. ILitam alteram admiratio viri, & pa- 
vor prafens nobiliavit. Confilio etiam unius hominis addtta rei decitur 

fides : namque Proculus Fulius follicita civitaie defiderio regis, & infenfa 
Patribus, gravis, ut traditur, quamvis magne rei andor, in concionem 
prodit. “ Romulus, inguit, Quirites, parens urbis hujus, prima hodierua 
luce calo repente delapfus, fe mihi obvium dedit : quum profufus horrore 
venerabundufque aflitiffim, petens precibus, ut contra intueri fas effet ; Abi, 
nuncta, inguit, Romanis, Calefies ita velle, ut mea Roma caput orbis ter- 
rarum fit: proinde rem militarem colant : fciantque, & ita pofteris tra- 
dant, nullas opes humanas armis Romanis refiftere poffe. Hac, inguit, 
locutus, fublimis_abut. Mirum, quantum illi viro nuncianti hac fidei 
fuerit 3 quamque defiderium Romuli apud plebem exercitumque, faa 
fide immortatitatts, lenitum fit. 


Scarcely any incident in ancient hiftory favors more of the 
marvellous than the account above delivered refpeéting tho firft 
Roman king : and amidft all the folemnity with which it is re- 
lated, we may perceive that the hiftorian was not the dupe of 
credulity. ‘here is more implied than the author thoug].t prop- 
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this anecdote be viewed, it is involved in perplexity. That Rom- 
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his afpiring difpofition, but feems to be confirmed by his reeent 
appointment of the Celeres, as a guard to his perfon. He might 
therefore naturally incur the odium of the Patricians, whofe im- 
portance was diminiflied, and their inftitution rendered abortive, 
by the encreafe of his power. But that they fhould choofe the 
opportunity of a military review, for the purpofe of removing 
the tyrant by a violent death, feems not very confiftent with the 
dictates even of common prudence ; and it is the more incredi- 
ble, as the circumftance which favored the execution of the plot, 
is reprefented to have been entirely a fortuitous occurrence. The 
tempelt which is faid to have happened, is not eafily reconcilable 
with our knowledge ofthat phenomenon. Such a cloud, or mift, 
as could have enveloped Romulus from the eyes of the aflembly, 
is not a natural concomitant of a thunder-ftorm. There is fome 
reafon to fufpect, that both the noife and cloud, if they actually 
exifted, were artificial; the former intended to divert the atten- 
tion of the {pectators, and the latter to conceal the traniaction. 
The word fragor, a noife or crafh, appears to be an unneceflary 
addition where thunder is exprefled, though fometimes fo uled 
by the poets ; and may therefore imply fuch a noe from fome 
other caufe. 1f Romulus was killed by any pointed or fharp- 
edged weapon, his blood might have been difcovered on the fpot; 
or if by other means, ftill the body was equally an object of pub- 
lic afcertainment. If the people fufpeéted the Patricians to be 
guilty of murder, hs did they not endeavour to trace the fact 
by this evidence? and if the Patricians were really innocent, why 
did they not urge the examination? But the body, without 
doubt, was fecreted to favor the impofture. The whole narra- 
tive is ftrongly marked with circumftances calculated to affe& 
credulity with ideas of national importance; and to countenance 
the defign, there is evidently a chafm in the Roman hiltory im- 
mediately preceding this tranfaction, and intimately conneéted 
with it. | 

Livy was born at Patavium, and has been charged by Afinius 
Pollio and others with the provincial diale& of his country. The 
objections to his Patavinity, as it is called, relate chiefly to the 
fpelling of fome words; in which, however, there feems to be 
nothing fo peculiar, as either to occafion any obfcurity or\merit 
reprehention. 

Livy and Salluft being the only two exifting rivals in Roman 
hiftory, it may not be improper to draw a fhort comparifon be- 
tween them, in refpect of their principal qualities, as writers. 
With regard to language, there is lefs apparent affectation in Li- 
vy than in Salluft. The narrative of both is diftinguifhed by ax 
élevation of ftyle: the clevation of Salluitfeems to be often fup- 
ported by the dignity ot afiumed virtue; that of Livy by a ma- 
jeftic air of hiftorical, and fometimes of national importance. In 
the drawing of characters, Sallult intufes more expreilion, and 
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Livy more cullneds into the features. In the fpceches afcribed te 
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particular perfons, thefe writers are equally —— animated. 

So great was the fame of Livy in his own life-time, that peo- 

e came from the extremity of Spain and Gaul, for the purpofe 
only of beholding fo celebrated a hiftorian, who was regarded, 
for his abilities, as a prodigy. This affords a ftrong proof, not 
only of the literary tafte which then prevailed over the moft ex- 
tenfive of the Roman provinces, but of the extraordinary pains 
with which fo great a work mult have been propagated, when 
the art of printing was unknown. In the fifteenth century, upon 
the revival of learning in Europe, the name of this great writer 
recovered its ancient veneration; and Alphonfus of Arragon, 
with a fuperftition charatteriftic of that age, requefted of the 
people of Padua, where Livy was born, and is faid to have been 
buried, to be favored by them with the hand which had written 
{o admirable a work. 


JOHN WALLIS, D. D. 


HE Originals of the following Letters, written by this great 
Mathematician, prove the vaft power of abftraétion whick 
his ftrong and energetic mind pofleffed : 


“ December 22, 1669. 


“ In the dark night, in bed, without pen, ink, or paper, or any 
‘thing equivalent, I did, by memory, extract the {quare-root of 
© 32,0000 00000, 00000, 00000, 00000, 00000, 00000, 00000, 
¢ which 1 found to be, 177205, 08075, 68077, 29353, feres and 
< did the next day commit it to writing.” 


“ February 18, 1670, ftylo Anglia. 


“ Johannes Georgius Pelfhower (Regiomontanus Boruffus} 
“ giving me a vilit, and defiring an example of the like (when [ 
“had for a long time been afflicted with a quartan ague) I did 
“that night propofe to myfelf (in bed by dark) without help to 
¢¢ my memory, a number in fifty-three places. 
* 2,4681, 3579, 1012, I41l, 1315, 1618, 2017, 1921, 2224, 
“2628, 3023, 2527, 2931, of which I extracted the fquare root 
“of 27 places, viz. 
“157, 1030, 1687, 1482, 8058, 1715, 2171, proxime 3 which 
“numbers (as well as the other) I did not commit to paper till 
“he gave me another vifit March following, when F did from 
“my memory dictate them to him, who then wrote them from 
“my mouth, and took them with him to examine. 

“¢ Yours, 
“ Toun Watts.” 
* Oxford, Febr. 16, 1680. 

« For Mr. Thomas Smith, B. D. 
“ Tellow of Magdelen Collece.” 
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ISAAC BARROW, D.D. 


HE precurfor of Sir Ifaac Newton in mathematics, a ereat 

ry ar, and amott able Divine, was a very violent Caves 

lier ; and on Charles the Second’s return, nothing being done 
for hi m, he wrote this diftich : 


Te magis optavit rediiurum, Carole, nemo, 


Lt nemo fenfit te rediiffe minus. 


O how my breaft did ever burn 
l'o fee my lawful King return ! 


Yet, whilf his happy fate I blefs, 


No onc has felt its influence leds. 


Mr. Williams, in a Letter addreffed to Archbifhop Tillotfon, 
which is prefixed to the folio edition of Dr. Barrow’s Works, 
fays, “Tits firlt fchooling was at the Charter-houfe, London, for 
two or three years; when his greateft recreation was fuch fports 

as brought on fighting among the boys. In his after-time a ve- 
ry great courage ; vepaaient whereof many inflances might be fet 
down; yet 1¢ had perfectly fubdued all saclinalons to quarreling 3 A 
but a ne; 2 Sea of cloaths did always continue with him. For 
his book he minded it not, and his father had little hopes of fuc- 
cefs in the profeffion of a fcholar, to which he had defigned him. 
Nay, there was then fo little appearance of that comfort which 
his father afterward received from him, that he often folemnly 
withe: > that if it pleafed God to take away any of his children 
fr om him, it might be his fon Haac. So vain a thing is man’s 
judgment, and ovr providence unfit to guide our own affairs 1? 

When Charles the Second made him Mafter of T rinity Col- 

ege in Cambridge, he faid he had given that dignity to the beit 
fcholar in the kingdom. 

His Biogr: apher fays, “ For our Plays, he was an enemy to 
them, as a principal caufe of the debauchery of the times (the 
other cauies he thought to be the French education, and the ill 
examples of creat perfons.) He was very free in the ufe of to- 
bacco, believing it did help to regulate his thinking.” 

[r. his perion he was very thin and imail, but had a mind of 
fuch cour age, that “ one morning going out of a friend’s houfe, 
bafore a pug e and fierce maftiff was chained up (as he ufed to 
be all the c tay,) the dog flew at him, and he had that prefent 
eourage to bade him by the throat, and, after much ftruggling, 
bore him to the ground, and held him there till the people could 
rile and part be m, without any other hurt than the itraining of 
his hands, which he felt fome days after.” 

Charles the Sec ond, who was a man oi a moit excellent un- 
derlanding whenever he thought fit to exert it, ufed to fay of 


Dr. Barrow, that le exhaufed eve ery tubje %& which he treated. 
Ho w well-fou ro tis oblervation was, let the following quo- 
th on, containing adi fin’ tion of Wit, evince. It is taken from 
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& Wit is indeed,” fays this great Divine, “a thing fo verfatile 
and multiform, appearing in fo many fhapes, fo many poftures, 
fo many garbs, fo varioutly apprehended by feveral eyes and 
judgments, that it feemeth no lefs hard to fettle a clear and cer- 
tain notion thereof than to make a portrait of Proteus, or to de- 
fine the figure of the fleeting air. Sometimes it lieth in pat allu- 
fion to a known ftory, or in feafonable application of a trivial 
faying, or in forging an appofite tale ; fometimes it playeth on 
words and phrafes, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their 
fenfe, or the affinity of their found; fometimes it is wrapped up 
in a drefs of humorous expreflion ; fometimes it lurketh under 
an odd fimilitude ; fometimes it is lodged in a fly queftion, in a 
finart anfwer, in .a.quirkifh reafon, ina fhrewd intimation, in cun- 
ningly diverting or.fmartly retorting an objection: fometimes it 
is couched in a bold {cheme of f{peech, in a tart crony or in a lufty 
hyperbole, in a ftartling metaphor, in a plaufible reconciling of 
contradictions, or in acute nonfenfe ; fometimes a fcenical repre- 
fentation of perfons or things, a counterfeit {peech, a mimical 
look or gefture, paffeth for it ; fometimes an affected fimplicity, 
fometim:s a prefumptuous bluntnefs, gives it being ; fometimes 
it rifeth only from a lucky hitting uyon what is ftrange, fome- 
times from a crafty wreltirig obvious matter to the purpofe; of- 
ten it confilteth in one knows not what, and fpringeth up one 
can hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable and inexplica- 
ble, being anfwerable to the numberlefs rovings of fancy and 
windings of language. It is, in fhort, a manner of {peaking out 
of the fimiple and plain way (fuch as reafon teacheth and proveth 
things by,) which, by a pretty furprifing uncouthnefs in conceit 
or expreflion, doth affect and amufe the fancy, ftirring it in fome 
wonder, and breeding fome delight thereto. It raifeth admira- 
tion, as fignifying a nimble fagacity of apprehenfion, a fpecial 
felicity of invention, a veracity of ipirit and reach of wit more 
than vulgar, it feeming to argue a rare quicknefs of . parts, that 
one can fetch in remote conceits applicable, a notable fkill that 
he can dextroufly accommodate them to the purpofe before him, 
together with a lively brifknefs of humour, not apt to damp thofe 
fportful flafhes of imagination: whence, in Ariftotle, fuch per- 
fons are called dextrous men, and men of facile and verfatile 
manners, who can eafily turn themfelves to all things, or turn all 
things to themielves. It alfo procureth delight by gratifying cu- 
riofity with its rarenefs, or femblance of difficulty (as montters, 
not tor their beauty but for their rarity, as juggling tricks, not 
for their ufe but for their abftrufenefs, are beheld with pleafure, ) 
by diverting the mind from its road of ferious thoughts, by in- 
{tilling gaiety and airynefs of fpirit, by provoking to fuch difpo- 
fitions of fpirit in way of emulation or complaitance, and by fea- 
foning matters otherwife diftafteful or infipid with an unufual 
and thence grateful tang.” 
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so Dr. Sydenham. 
The following Letter to Dr. John Mapletoft, cne of the Gre- 


fham Profeffors { and which is included in a feries of feveral other 
fracments of fome of the greateft literary Characters of the laft 


‘century, publifhed by a Grandfon of Dr. Mapletoft in the Euro- 


ean Magazine,) will furnifh the reader with a fpacimen of Dr. 


‘Barrow’s epiftolary talents : 


DR. BARROW TO DR. MAPLESTOFT. 


““DEARE SIR, 


“1 doe heartily bid you welcome home, and receive your kind 
falutations moft thankfally ; bat your project concerning Mr. Da- 


-vies I cannot admitt. Trinity College is, God be thanked, in 


peace (1 with all Chriftendome were fo well,) and it is my 


duty, if Ican, to keep uproars thence. [doe wifh Mr. Davis 


heartily well, and would doe him any good { could; but this I 
conceive neither faifible nor fitting. We fhall difcourfe more of 
it when I come. I have feverely admonifned T. H. for his 
clownifh poltronry in not daring to encountre the gentle Monfieur 
a faluted him from Blois. Pardon my grave avocattons that 

{ deferr faymg more till I fhall be fo happy to fee you. In the 
meane time (with my beft wifhes and fervices to you, your good 


_‘Madam Comfortable, the good Doftor, and ‘all: our friends) E 


am, Deare Sir, 
Your moft affectionate friend, 
and obliged fervant, 


Trin. Col. Fuly 19, 1673. is. BARROW. 


DR. SYDENHAM. 


HIS ereat obferver of nature ftill keeps his well-earned and 

long-acknowledged medical fame, amidit the modern wild- 

nefs of theory and fingularity of practice.  Opinionum commenta 
delet dies,” fays Tully very beautifully, “ Natura judicia confirmat,’’ 

Sydenham had a troop of horfe when King Charles the Firft 
had made a garrifon town of Oxford, and ftudied medicine by 
accidentally falling into the company of Dr. Coxe,’ an eminent 
phyfician, who, finding him to be a man of great parts, recom- 
mended to him his own profeflion, and gave him directions for 
his method of purfuing his ftudies1m that art. Thefe he purfued 
with fuch fuccets, that in a few years-2fterwards he became the 
chief phvfician of the metropolis. 

Sir Richard Blackmore fays of him. “that he built all his 
maxims and rules of pratice upon repeated obfervations on the 
nat ture and properties of difeafes, and on the power of remedies : 
that he compiled fo good a hiftory of diftempers, and fo preva- 
lent a meth: rd of Canes that he has advanced the healing art more 
than Dr. Wallis, with all his curious f{peculations and fanciful 
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7 Yn the Dedication of one of his Treatifes to his friend Dr. 
Mapletoft, Sydenham fays, “ that the medical art could not be 
learned fo well, and fo furely, as by ule and experience ; and that 
he who fhould pay the niceft and moft accurate attention to the 
fymptoms of diltempers, would fucceed belt in finding out the 
true means of cure.” He fays afterwards, “that it was no {mall 
fanétion to his method that it was approved by Mr. Locke, a 
common friend to them both, who had diligently confidered it ; 
than whom,” adds he, whether I confider his gentus, or the 
acutenefs and accuracy of his judgment, and his antient (that is 
the beft) morals, I hardly think that I can fnd any one fuperior, 
certainly very few that are equal to him.*” 

Sydenham had fuch confidence in exercife on horfeback, that 
in one of his medical ‘Treatifes he fays, “that if any man were 
poffefled of a remedy that would do equal fervice to the human 
conftitution with riding gently on horfeback twice a-day, he 
would be in pofleffion of the Philofopher’s Stone.” 

The very extraordinary cafe mentioned by this great Phyti- 
cian, of the cure of a molt inveterate diarrhoea, in a learned Pre- 
late, by flow journies on horfeback, was that of Seth Ward, the 
Bifhop of Sarum, a great Mathematician, and one of the firft 
Members of the Roy i Society. It is mentioned in the Life of 
the Bifhop by Dr. Walter Pope. 

Sydenham died of the gout; and in the latter part of his life 
is defcribed as vifited with that dreadful diforder, and fitting 
near an open window, onthe ground-floor of his honie ia St. 
James’s-{quare, refpiring the cool breeze on a fummer’s evening, 
and reflecting with a ferene countenance, and great complacency, 
on the alleviation to human mifery that his fkillin his art had en- 
abled him to give. While this divine man was enjoying one of 
thefe delicious reveries, a thief took away from the table near to 
which he was fitting, a filver tankard filled with his favorite bev- 
erage, {mall-bear in which a {prig of rofmary had been immerfed, 
and ran off with it. Sydenham was too lame in his feet to ring 
his vell, and too feeble in his voice to give the alarm after him. 

Sydenham has been accufed of difcouraging ftudents in medi- 
cine from reading gn their very complicated art. When Sir 
Richard Blackmore afked what books he fhould read on his pro- 
feflion, he replied, Read Don Quixote ; it is a very good book 
—I read it Rill” ‘There might be many reafons given for this 
advice : at that time, perhaps, the art of medicine was not ap- 
proaching fo nearly to a {cience as it is at prefent. He, perhaps, 
difcovered that Sir Richard had as little geuius for medicine as 
ne had for poetry ; and he very well knew, that in a profeflion 
which peculiarly requires obfervation and difcrimination, books 
alone cannot fuppiy what Nature has denied. 


—— — - 
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52 Rober: Nelfon, Efg.—Boerhave. 


ROBERT NELSON, Ese. 


a. HIS learned and pious Gentleman was peculiarly {plendid 

in his drefs and appearance. He was not willing to ren- 
der the practice of piety more difficult than was neceflary ; and, 
to attract mankind to goodnefs, he fubmitted to embellith the 
charms of virtue by the graces of elegance ; thinking, perhaps, 
with Virgil, 





Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus : 
Virtue more pleafing in a pleafing form. 


Dr. Johnfon always fuppofed that Mr. Richardfon had Mr. 
Lin Nelfon in his thoughts, when he delineated the chara¢ter of Sir 
iii Charles Grandson. 
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BOERHAAVE. 


es IFTY years are now elapfed,” fays the learned Baron 

Haller, “fince I was the difciple of the immortal Boer- 
haave ; but his immage is continually prefent to my mind. I 
have always before my eyes the venerable fimplicity of that great 
man, who poffeffed in aneminent degree the power of perfuafion. 
How often have I heard him fay, when he {poke of the precepts 
of the Gofpel, that the Divine Teacher of it had much more 
knowledge of the human heart than Socrates! He particularly 
alluded to that fentence in the New Teftament, “Whofoever 
looketh after a woman to luft after her, hath already committed 
adultery with her in his heart: for,” added my illuftrious mafter, 
“the firft attacks of vice are always feeble; reafon has then fome 
power over the mind. It is then in the very moment that fuch 
thoughts occur as have a tendency to withdraw us from our du- 
ty, that if we with diligence fupprefs them, and turn our atten- 
tion to fomething elfe, we may avoid the approaching danger, 
and not fall into the temptations of vice.” 

Boerhaave wrote in Latin. a Commentafy on his own Life, in 
which, in the third perfon, he takes notice of his opinions, of his | 
ftudies, and of his purfuits. He there tells us, “that he was i 
perfuaded the Scriptures, as recorded in their originals, did in- | 
ftruét us in the way of falvation, and afford tranquility to the 
mind, when joined with obedience to Chrift’s precepts and exam- 
ple.” He complains, however, that many of thofe who make the 
J mott unequivocal profeffion of our Saviour’s doérine, pay toe 
| little deference to his example recommended in one of his pres 

cepts—* Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart.” 

Not long before he died, he told his friends, that he had never 
doubted of the fpiritual and immaterial nature of the foul; but 
that in a very fevere illnefs with which he was aflliéted, he had a 
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kind of experimental certainty of the diftinction between corporeal 
and thinking fubftances, which mere reafon and philofophy can- 
not fupply, and had opportunities of contemplatmg the wonder- 
ful and inexplicable union of foul and body. “This,” fays Dr. 
Johnfonrin his exquifite Life of him, “he illuftrated by the ef- 
feé&ts which the infirmities of his body had upon his faculties ; 
which yet they did not fo opprefs or vanquifh, but thathisfoul was 
always matter of itfelf, and always refigned to the pleafure of its 
Author.” , 

This great man, on all occafions, declared Sir Ifaac Newton 
to have been a moft accurate obferver in chemiftry, as well as ia 
the other branches of natural philofophy. In his Lectures he 
conftantly called the immortal Sydenham, the Britidh Hippocra- 
tes. 

Mufic and gardening were the conftant amufements of Boer- 
haave. In the latter part of his life his great pleafure was to re- 
tire to his country feat near Leyden, where he had a garden of 
eight acres, enriched with all the exotic fhrubs and plants which 
he could procure, that would live in that foil. “Thus,” fays 
Dr. Lobb, “ the amufement of the youth and of the age of this 
great man was of the fame kind—the cultivation of plants ; an 
employment coeval with mankind, the firft to which neceility 
compelled them, and the laft to which, wearied with the tirefome 
round of vanities, they are fond of retreating, as to the mof in- 
nocent and entertaining recreation.” 

Boerhaave is buried in the great Church of Leyden, under a 
Jarge marble urn thus fimply infcribed : 


Salutifero Boerhaavii Genio 


Sacr. 


It has been mentioned, to the honour of Boerhaave, by one of 
his Biographers, that he received the vifits of three crowned 
heads,—the Grand Duke of Tufcany, William the Third, and 
Peter the Great, the laft of whom flept in his barge all night, 
over againft the honfe of our illuftrious Profeffor, that he might 
have two hours converfation with him before he gave his Lec- 
tures. Thefe vifits moft affuredly did more honour to the Prin- 
ces than to the Philofopher, whofe power, like that of the Poets 
mentioned by Charles the Ninth in his Epiftle to Ronfard, is ex- 
ércifed upon the minds, while that of the Sovereign is confined 
#0 the badies of mankind. 


SAMUEL CLARKE, D. D. 


7 WN the opinion of Dr. Jahnfon, Dr. Samuel Clarke was the 

moft complete literary character that England ever produc- 
«d. Every one muft be inclined to be of this opinion, wheri he 
confiders what a good critical {cholar, what an excellent philofo. 
pher, what an acute metaphyfician he was. Among Dr. 
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54 Sir Lfaac Newton. 


Clarke’s papers was found a letter from Sarah Duchefs of Marl- 
borough, offering him an Irifh Bifhoprick, which he refufed ; 
and a letter of that great Greek {cholar Dr. Bentley to him, ex- 
preflive of his concurrence of opinion with him upon the forma- 
tion of the tenfes of the Greek verbs, which he has fo fully illuf 
trated in a note on the firft book of his edition of Homer. 

This great man was fo chary of his time, that he conftantly 
took with him wherever he went fome book or other in his pock- 
et. ‘This he ufed to pull out in company and read, and {cratch 
under the remarkable pailages with his nail. 

Dr. Clarke has been ceniured by fome idle and foolith perfons 
for playing at cards, and for being occafionally a practieal joker. 
Thofe who make this objection only to the perfection of the char- 
acter of Dr. Clarke, do not confider that the moft bufy perfons 
are in general the moft eafily amufed. The Doéor’s great and 
fervid mind, wearied with laborious and painful thinking, re- 
quired mere refpite and relaxation from toil, and did not exaé 
either the delicacy or the violence of amufement which thofe per- 
fons demand whofe great bufineds is pleafure. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 


AS Lucretius fays of his great Philofopher, 


Qui genus humanum ingenio fuperavit, 5 omnis 


Preflrinxit, flellas exortus uti AE therius Sol, 


Whofe comprehenfive energy of mind 
Obfcur’d the meaner talents of mankind, 
As the ris’n Sun in radiant glory bright 
Extinguifnes the Star’s dimunifh’d light, 


fays, with a noble modefty, in one of his lettersto Dr. Bentley, 
“ When I wrote my Treatife about our Syitem, I had an eye upon 
fuch principles as might work with confidering men for the belief 
of a Deity ; and nothing can rejoice me more than to find it ufeful 
for that purpofe: but if I have done the public any fervice this 
way, it is due to nothing but induftry and patient thought.* 

‘You fometimes,” adds this great Philofopher, “ {peak of grav- 
ity as eflential and inherent to matter. Pray do not afcribe that 
notion to me; for the caufe of gravity is what I do not pretend 
to know, and therefore would take more time to confider it.” 

* Genie cefl le travail,” fays M. de Buffon, “Genius is the 
repeated effort of thinking ; it comes not by infpiration, but is the 
working of a powerful mind applied to a particular fubject.”” Gir 
Ifaac Newton told Bilhop Pearce, “ that he had fpent thirty years, 
at intervals, in reading over all the authors or parts of authors, 
which could furnifh him with materials for his “Chronology of 
Ancient Kingdoms ;” and that he had written that Work over 
fixteen time$ with his own hand.” 














Auguflus Lafontaine. es 
' «The hypothefis of matter’s being at firft evenly {pread through 
the Heavens is, in my opinion, inconfiftent with the hypothefis of 
innate gravity, without a fupernatural power to aflift them; and 
therefore it infers a Deity.” | 
_ Dr. Jobnfon faid, that he had been told by an acquaintance of 
Sir Ifaac, that in early life he ftarted as a clamorous infidel ; but 
that; ashe became more more informed on the fubject, he was 
| converted to Chriftianity, and became one of its moft zealous de- 
Ys fenders. | 
- * As Dr. Edmund Halley, the Aftronomer, a man of very lively 
is parts, was one day talking aga‘nit Chriltianity before Sir Tfaac, 
# and faying that it wanted mathematical demontftration, Sir [faac 
» ftopped him by faying, “ Mun, you had better hold your tongue ; 
s you have never fufficiently confidered the matter.” 
#6 Sir Ifaac bore his laft illnefs, that of the ftone, with great forti- 
Q tude and refienation ; “and though,” as his Niece ufed to fay, 
“his agony was fo great, that large drops of fweat forced them-, 
oe felves through a donble night-cap which he wore, he never com- 
Pe plained or cried out.” 
gi. Backgammon was a favourite recreation with him, at which he 
va ufed to play with Mr. Flamitead. Fontenelle concludés his ex- 
le guifite Eulogium upon this great man with faying, that he diftin- 
} ,. guifhed himfelf from other men by no kind of fingularity whate- 
fi ver: a diftinétion bit too often affected by many who, pofleffing 
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no degree of Sir Ifaac’s talents or virtues, and having no claims to 
4 the indulgence of others, endeavour te procure celebrity to them- 
9 felves by affectation. Sir Ifaac, indeed, was in one refpec but too 
a like the common race of mortals: his defire of gain induced him 
“i to have fome concern in the fatal bubble of the South Sea; by 
which (as his Niece ufed to fay) he loft twenty thoufand pounds. 
Of this, however, he never much liked to hear ; nor, perhaps, 
fhould it ever be tfrentioned, but to warn mankind againft the ‘in- 
dulgence of a paffion which rendered the chara@ter of this wonder 
of humanity imperfect, and which has too often entailed difgrace 
and riin on thofe who have improvidently fuffered themfelves to 
be governed by it. 





AUGUSTUS LAFONTAINE. 


¥ ry HE celebrated Lafontaine, whofe Clara Dupleffis and Count 
% St. Julien have met with more than common applaufe in 
the world, being frequently confounded with his French name- 
fake, the celebrated author of Fabies and other Poems ; we deem 
ie it our duty to rectify this error, ar*1 to inform our readers, that 
he was born of Germar parents, whofe anceftors were French: 
refugees, and at the time of the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
fettled in Prufla. His father, who, it we be not mifinformed, 
‘s minilter of one of the numerous French colonies, to which 
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Pruffia is indebted for a great part of her prefent polifi and 
wealth, {pared neither expenfe nor diligence to give him an ex- 
cellent education, and to {tore his mind with praétical knowledge. 
He inipired him with an ardent love of Greek and Roman liter- 
ature ; and the clofe application with which he itudied the claf- 
fics of thefe celebrated ancient nations, together with a praétical 
acquaintance with the beft Englifh, French, and Italian authors, 
whom he was early taught to read in the original language, gave 
his mind a high degree of polith, and a keennefs of judgement, 
which enabled him to fteer clear _of thofe prejudices which but 
too generally check the growth of the ableft geniufes, and infe& 
them with an illiberality highly detrimental to the progrefs of 
truth and humanity. He commenced his academical career at 
a period when profeflor Kant of Konigfberg, began to revive 
again the long neglected ftudy of Metaphyfics; and the works 
of that philofopher had a powerful influence on the turn which 
his genius took. Having finifhed his academieal ttudies, he at- 
tended a young nobleman, as tutor, on his travels through France, 
Italy, Switlerland, and a great P rt of Germany, which contri- 
buted very much to enlarge bis knowledge of men and manners, 
znd to acquire that eminent de ‘zree of elegance and ur banity 
which he . difplays in all his writings. He at prefent, is chaplain 
to the reglande of Rhadden, which is in garrifon at Halle in 
Pruffi. ‘ where he divides his time between a familiar mtercourfe 
with the principal learned men, who grace that wniveriity, and 
his literary compofitions. Germany gratefully acknowledges his 
great merits in polite literature ; and “he has obtained more pop- 
ularity than any one of his moft eminent predeceffors ever enjoy- 
ed, and his fovereign has taken the moft honourable notice of his 
fuccefsful attempts to reform the frivolous tafte of his cotempo- 
raries, which produced the moft monftrous compofitions in the 
novel line, that have inundated the continent fince the invention 
of the art of printmg. Quintius Heymeran von Fleming, a nov- 
el, in four volumes, in which he lafhes the fervile followers of 
iyftems, and the intolerance and illiberality of thinking to which 
they are liable, was the firft elaborate work with which he open- 
ed his career, under the fictitious name of Gustav FReyer. 
This firk product of his elegant mufe, which abounds with a pro- 
found knowledge of the human } heart, and of principles which 

cannot {pread without being attended with the moft falutary con- 
fequences, eftablifhed his credit fo much at the firft outfet, that 
he foon after ventured to appear without difguife on the ftage of 
polite literature, and publithed } his Romutus s, Gorcus and A- 
RISTOMENES, Gud Rupotesw of Wervenserc ; three detached 
Legendary Tales, in which |,2 iucceistully attempted to correc 
certain favourite erroneous notions of our times, which have 
been, and fill are productive of incalculable mitchicf. Amongh 
nis later publications, Ciara Dupcessis, St. Jurizn, the hiftory 
of the Family of Harpex, the Sonpertiga (the Excentric,) 
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the Narurmenscaw (the Pupil of Nature,} the Gewaur der 
Lirse (the Power of Love ;) and, laft of all, Hermann Lancer, 
deferve particular notice,’as they breathe the moft amiable fpirit 
of truth, juftice, and humanity, and are principally calculated to 
animate the reader with an ardent zeal of rendering his fellow- 
men wifer and happier. 


JOHN PAUL FRED. RICHTER, 


\ Ne has lately been appointed Secretary of Legation by 

the Duke of Hilburghaufen. This Celebrated poet with 
two heads, one of which has the phyfiognomy of a Cherub, and 
the other that of a Satyr, has but lately joined the poetic hand 
who ftray among the fertile and tuneful meads and groves of 
Weimar. The free and charming Mufe of that place feems to 
have allured him from the noife and buftle of commercial Leip- 
zig, where he before refided. Richter was born at Hoff, in the 
Marquifate of Bayreuth, where in his earlier years he was em- 
ployed as a domeftic tutor, and where his genius was gradually 
developed under circumftances not the moft favorable, till at 
jaft he rofe with the flight of an eagle before the wondering eyes 
of the literary world. The work in which his talents firft fhone 
forth and attracted applaufe and admiration, was a humorous re- 
mance, in three volumes, entitled He/perus. His preceeding pub- 
lications are poffeffed of very inferior merit, and he himfelf confid- 
ers his He/perus to be his mafter-piece. When Wieland firft read 
{ this work, he exclaimed, “There comes ove with one of Shake- 

{peare’s wings |”? 

The moft lively fprightlinefs, and a mien which notices what- 
ever is ridiculous, are depicted in his expreflive countenance. In 
his ever-moving eye glows that fublime ideal fire and life—that in- 
toxication of foul, which feizes us in perufing his works. He is 

_ indeed all foul. His converfation as.well as his writings abounds 
‘ with wit and humour. It may be remarked of him, as it was of 
Voltaire, that he never opened his mouth without faying fomething 
"witty. His literary celebrity paved him the way to the court of 
Nthe Duchefs Amelia, mother of the prefent Duke of Weimar, 
and to many other feleét circles, of which he became the foul and 
delight. His ftudies are a delicious feaft to his mind, from which 
he tears himfelf with the greateft relu@tance. So great is his 
thirit of knowledge, that he has ftudied every fcience methodical- 
ly ; and even yet he daily reads whatever falls in his way, from 
Gothe and Swift, his idol, down to the Leipzig Addrefs-Calen- 
dar, with great attention, and from them makes excerpts, of 
which from early youth he has collected whole piles, There is 
nothing in the world which he hates more than the Kantian Phi- 
lofophers, becaufe to him they feem to with to banifh love from 


among mankind. He even goes fo far as to propofe in his writ-. 
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‘John Paul Fred. Richter. $7 
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ings the employing of rat’s-bane to deitroy that ie ; and hag. 
lately written a bitter book againft Fichte, entitled Clavis Fichti~ 
ana. Herder and Jacobi are at prefent the authors he mott ef- 
teems. Herder entertains an equal efteem for him. . Not fo 
completely does Wieland harmonize with our poet. The irreg- 
ular fancy of the latter offends the fine Grecian regularity of the 
former. Wieland however does juftice to the genius of John 
Paul. In particular he admires the beautiful and fublime ideali- 
ty of the characters in the Hefperus ; and is of opinion, that fo 
pure and heavenly a character, as Chlotild’s, never before ema- 
nated from the imagination of a poet. Richter does not confine 
himfelf to books ; he likewife with great diligence and intereft 
ftudies mankind. For this purpofe he often feeks the crowded 
{cenes of bufy life, frequents public places, at merry-makings and 
on other feftive occafions mixes among the common people, and 
filently obferves their ways and doings with a penetrating atten- 
tive eye. 

He was lately on the point of marriage witha young lady of 
Hilburghaufen, who is faid to poffefs a foul congenial with his 
own: but he broke off the treaty, being of opinion that he could 
not make her fo happy as the deferved. He loves the whole fe- 
male fex, and zealoufly preaches again& their oppreffion.and fab- 
jugation by tyrant man. 

The lateft production of Richter is entitled Titan ; where in 2 
high romantic flight he attacks the cold egotifin of the prefent 
age. To this work he prefixed a mafterly poetic dedication to 
the Queen of Prufla and her three fifters. The Queen invited 
him laft fummer to vifit her at Sans-fouci, where he frequently 
had the honour to dine and converfe with that beautiful and uni- 
verfally adored princefs. This winter likewife he pafles fometime 
at Berlin: but, notwithftanding the flattering reception he there 
met with, he has fixed upon Weimar as his ufual place of refi- 
dence. Richter’s Romances have all the humour of the witty 
Sterne, whom chiefly he has chofen for his pattern, united with 
the pathos of Rouffeau. But he often heaps too many metaphors 
and fimilies together, fo as to become tedious and even unintelli- 
gible. On the whole, indeed, his ftyle cannot ftand the teft of 
ftri& criticifm. He has created for himfelf a peculiar rhetoric. 
When he fhall have learned to confine within due bounds his ex- 
uberant fancy, and to give to his works a more pleating form, 
he will rank as the firft romance-writer of his country. He is 
not tranflatable into any other language ; but it is worth the 
while to learn German on his account alone. 


| | CHATTERTON.. _ 
“WH HOMAS CHATTERTON, one of the moft extraordinary 


perfunages that has appeared in the prefent century, was 
born at Briftol, Nov. 20, 1752. His predilection for antiquities 
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‘was excited in his childhoon. He feems, likewife, when almoit 
an infant, to have imbibed a paflion for fame, and a thirft for 
diftin@tion. ‘Traces of this were vifible in his earlieft intercourfe. 

He always ambitioufly fought the poft of pre-eminence among 
his play-fellows. He was not willing to confider them as his e- 
quals, he would have them his fervants. How often might the 
dawn of character be obferved in the fports and amufements of 

outh ? 

In the mind of young Chatterton, the love of pre-eminence was 
an impetuous and ruling paffion. It imparted an unwearied ac- 
tivity to the energies of his mind ; and infpired him with vigour, 
to refift that lafatude, which arifes from inceflant exertion. In 
his meals, he ufed an almoft afcetic abftinence; and he flept but 
little. The greater part of every night he devoted to the multi. 


‘form occupations of genius; his unquenchable paflion for fame 


almoft enabled him to counteraé the ordinary calls of nature for 
repofe ; and without 2 confiderable portion of which common 
mortals would foon expire. 

To the early thirft of Chatterton for diftin&tion, and which, 
more fortunately for the world than for himfelf, took a literary 
direétion, I attribute his forgery of the poems arributed to Row- 
ley. He well knew that any poems, appearing in his own name, 
and as the produétions of a parifh boy, would have excited but 
little attention; and he certainly could not hope that they would 
caufe his reputation to emerge from the bofom of obfcurity. But 
he knew that the publication of poems, faid to have been written 
in the fifteenth century, and with all the harmony Of numbers 
which is perceptible in the writers of the eighteenth, would be a 
literary phenomenon, well calculated to excite general curiofity. 
Even in Briftol, where the heart is too ufually dormant to any 


emotions, but to thofe of guin or of voluptuoufnefs, a few fparks 


of curiofity and of interelt were elicited; and Chatterton found 
the thadow of patronage (alas it was but the fhadow!) ina fur- 
geon and a pewterer. ) 
. Another motive, which operated to the production of this won- 
derful forgery, was the defire of the young atthor to gratify his 
vanity, by impofing on the learned world. ‘This he did molt ef- 
fectually. The garb of antiquity, which he affiimed, feems to 
have deceived fome of the moft profound antiquaries; and the 
genuinenefs of the poems might, to this day, have remained a 
matter of ambiguity, if the forgery of Chatterton had not been 
induputably eftablithed by the tafte of Warton, and the precife 
and penetrating erudition of Tyrwhitt. | 

The moft remarkable circumftance in the life of Chatterton is 
the carly maturity of his mind. His intelleét, unlike the intelleg; 
of molt men, docs not feem to have attained its greatnefs by 
flow and gradual, but a rapid and almoft inftaritaneous expat> 
fion. Of that taite, whofe divine irradiations are difpenfed to none 
but the man of genius—of that tafte. which is a fibtle and dell 
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‘60 ‘Chatterton. 


‘cate emanation from a found judgment, quick perceptions, and a 
vigorous intelligence, and which beftows the power of difcerning 
beauties that are invifible to vulgar apprehenfions, and of form- 
ang combinations which ftrike univerfally'by their juftnefs, or daz- 
zle by their {plendour—Chatterton poffeffed a more than common 
fhare, at a premature period. 

At the age of fixteen he produced the tragedy of Ella; in 
which there are the marks of a mind vigorous in purfuit, power- 
ful in combination, and delicate in fele@tion. In the perufal of 
Ella, who, that can fympathife with the varied agitations of the 
human breaft, can refram from experiencing alternate emotions 
of foftnefs and of magnanimity~now melted by the tendernefs 
of Birtha, now elevated by the heroifm of Ella? In the parting 
{cene, which is ably managed, the {pirit of the warrior predomi- 
nates over that of the lover; while Birtha, an exquifitely winning 
portrait of female frailty, is carried refiftlefsly down the ftream of 
her fenfations. The fong of the minftrel is remarkable for its 
fimplicity, its fweetnefs and pathos. 


“Come with a corne-coppe and thorne, 
Drayne mie heartys blodde awaie ; 
Lyte and all yttes goode IJ fcorne, 
Daunce bie nete, or feafte by daie. 

My love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys death-bedde, 

All under the willow tree, &c. &o,” 


In “the Fragment of Godwin,” the chorus of Freedom would 
not have difpraced the lyre of Gray. In the battle of Haftings, 
amid a profufion of fimilies and metaphors, the exuberance of a 
juvenile imagination, there are examples of the true fublime. 
“The Ballad of Charity” cannot be read without tender emotions; 
for imagination inftantly fuggefts that the wretchednefs of the 
poet was fignified in that of the pilgrim. 

To form a true eftimate of the genius of Chatterton, we muft 
not forget that the beauties of his poetry are lefs refplendent than 
they otherwife would be, from the perverted and antiquated dic- 
tion, and the often barbarous and incongruous idiom by which 
they are obfcured. Many of the words ufed by Chatterton, were 
the coinage of his own fancy; others are diftorted from their 
common and regular acceptation in ancient writers; and the ele- 
gance of medern phrafeology is blended with the fictitious incruf- 
tations of antiquity. 

The fenfations which we experience in perufing fome of the 
beft of our ancient poets, are not unlike thofe which will be felt 
by aman of a cultivated fenfibility, who walks in a gothic aifle ; 
when the rays of the moon are gleaming on the chambers of the 
dead ; but thofe which we imbibe from the poetry of Chatterton, 
though they have lefs folemnity, have fomething more of foft- 
nefs, as if we were fitting in an ancient choir, and were now ine 
fpired by the grandeur of the {cene—now melted by the fweet. 
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nefs of the harmony. The genuine poet is known by the degree 
of energy with which he can influence our fenfations, and make 
them refpond to his mafter volition ; who powerfully touches the 
chords of our hearts, and deprives us of the poffeflion of ourfelves. 
A fecond rate poet only plays about the heart; but a poet of the 
firft order, like Shakefpear in many paffages, like Chatterton in’a 
few, ftorms every avenue of the foul, and makes us glow with en 
thufiafm, or fadden with defpair. , 

The genius of Chatterton languifhed in the atmofphere of Brif- 
tol ; his produétions were not to the tafte of the merchants, who 
were wallowing in the luxury of wealth: while the poct was fuf- 
fered to feel the piercing anguifh of penury and of fcorn. He, 
accordingly, accepted the offers of fome London bookfellers, who 
invited him to the metropolis. In April, 1770, he left his native 
city, glowing, probably, with thofe gay illufions of fame and for- 
tune, with which hope is continually cheating the burning fancy 
of youth. But the fond expeétations of poor Chatterton were ne- 
ver realized ; and diftraéted with the recollection of paft neglect, 
and the profpect of future mifery, he took poifon on the evening 
ef the 24th of Augult, 1770, of which he expired the next morn- 
ing, when he wanted almoft three months to complete his eigh- 
teenth year. 

Far be it from me to become the apologift of felf-murder: but 
I muft fay, that when diftrefled genius (genius, whofe fenfations 
are fo tremblingly delicate, and which feels mifery with ten times the 
poignancy of ordinary mortals) im the bitternefs of anguifh, fhuts out 
the hope of mercy, by becoming its own deftroyer, thofe ought, 
in fome meatfure, to fhare the cuilt of the crime, who refufed the 
patronage by which it might have been prevented. Horatio! 
though too art defcended to the duit of thy fathers, or I fhould 
be tempted to fay that which would awaken thy remorfe!! 

Mr. Warton has obferved, that Chaucer is like a genial day, 
in an Englifh fpring ; but Chatterton appears to refemble a me- 
teor feen in a fummer fky, which paffes away too foon for all its 
deviations to be noted, or all its luftre to be afcertained. 

To this I fhall only add, that, in the year 1790, I faw the mo- 
ther and fifter of Chatterton. The mother was very infirm and 
fickly ; the filer kept a day fchool, and had, I think, one little 
daughter. They were in indigent circumftances. 


SCHROTER. 


ARE indeed 1s the phenomenon of a private individual ex- 
pending a confiderable part of his property in the purcha! 

of valuable inftruments ; not for fhew, and as learned furniture 
for his houfe ; but which he applies with unwearied perfeverance, 
and the happiet effe&s, to ufeful celeftial obfervations, and the 
difcovery of new truths, which immediately lead to the promotion 
oe: cofmography. Such a man, howéver, now lives in Germany ; 
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and with juftice may his country be proud of him. Though 
aftronomy be not his peculiar vocation, though he be not falaried 
for the purpofe ; all the leifiuure that he can {pare from the labo- 
rious duties of his office, which he performs with the greateft con- 
fcientioufnefs, he applies, in a manner the moft conducive to the 
progrefs of the fciences, to the molt difficult obfervations of re- 


_markable appearances of the heavens, to obferve which few altron- 


omers have either inclination or opportunity. 

John Jerome Schroter, Doctor of Laws, Grand Bailiff of a 
Province in the Electorate of Hanover, Member of the Royal So- 
cieties and Academies of Sciences of London, Gottingen, Stock- 
holm, &c. &c. was born at Erfurt in Thuringia, on the 30th of 
Auguft, 1745. In his youth, he had neither opportunity nor lei- 
fure to ftudy mathematics, much lefs aftronomy; while at the 
univerfity, being chiefly engaged in the ftudy of the law, he had 
only, with much predile€tion and zeal, attended lectures on phy- 
ficol aftronomay, as a part of natural philofophy ; and-had like- 
wife enjoyed the inftructions of Kaftner in abftract mathematics. 
Soon after, he was fo overwhelimed with official law affairs, that 


he was obliged to labour day and night, facrificing his health in 
. the confcientious performance of his duty. When he had been 


fome years Reporter in the Exchequer Chamber at Hanover, his 
natural genius for natural philofophy and aftronomy again awoke 5 
and he began, in 1778, to ftudy the latter {cience with extraordi- 
mary ardour, and without the affiftance of any mafter. His pro- 
grefs at firft was fmall, and his difficulties were increafed by the 
want of neceffary inftruments. But his genius and perfeverance 
foon triumphed over every obftacle ; and in 1779, already was 
he able to make, with an achromatic telefcope, three feet in length, 
good obfervariations on the planet Venus. So rapid and promiling 
were the firft {teps of-a man, who was deftined to purfue paths be- 
fore untrodden, which led to new developements of the conftruc- 
tion of the univerfe, and to more daring profpects into the great 
workifhop of nature. His firft obfervations he made in 1779 and 
1780, on the atmofphere of Venus, which have been inferted in 
his Aphroditic Fragments, of the fan, and of all the planets. To 
enumerate them all, it would require a volume: nor indeed is it 
neceflary ; for who, in his native country, or among foreigners, 
is ignorant of the important fervices Schroter has rendered to 
aftronomy? What aftronomer, what lover of aflronomy, what 
man, in fine, of a cultivated underftanding, is a ftranger to the 
ever memorable treafures, which in fo fhort a {pace of time he has 
revealed to us by means of his gigantic telefcope, which himfelf 
had created. ‘The names of Herfchel and Schroier will, like Caffor 
and Pollox, thine refulgent ftars in the heavens, as long as fucceed- 
ing generations fhall not fink into the loweft ebb of humanity, and 
no longer honour that which conttitutes its greatelt dignity. 
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JAMES THOMSON, 


HOUGH aman of an aétive mind, was oppreffed with a: 
heavy and fluggifh body, and was extremely inattive and 
indolent. Dr. Burney, the learned and ingenious author of the 
 Hiftory of Mufic,” vifiting him one day at two o’clock in the af- 
terncon, found him in bed, with the curtains clofed and the win- 
dows fhut; and, afking him why he remained fo long in bed, 
was anfwered by him in the Scottifh accent, ‘* Why, Mon, I had 
no motive to rife.” 
uin one day told Thomfon, that lie believed him fo completely 
idle, that he fuppofed he would let him chew his meat for him. 
« That indeed I would not, my good friend,” replied Thomfon ; 
‘for I fhould be afraid that you would afterwards {wallow it.” 
Thomfon lived in Kew-lane, Richmond, inthe houfe occupied 
fince his time by Mr. Rofs, which is now called Rofedale, and is 
im the poffeffion of a Lady, who; from her love of Nature and 
taftein rural decoration, is, with peculiar propriety, deftined to: 
retrace the footiteps of the refined and elegant Author of the 
 Seafons.” 


SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


HE colour of many a man’s life has taken its tinge from 

. accident. Sir William Jones, perhaps, was indebted to 
the following circumftance for that veriety of learning and com- 
pafs of knowledge by which he was fo eminently diftinguifhed. 

He was naturally of a very lively difpofition. On fitting one 
day under a pear-tree in the yard of the boarding-houfe at Har- 
row, where he was at {choo}, fome of the fruit fell off, and there 
was a general feramble of the boys that were near the tree for 
it; poor young Jones had his thigh broken in the prefs, and was 
diretly conveyed to bed, where he lay for a long time, and con- 
tracted a love of reading from the books that were brought to 
amufe him.* 

Sir William was the founder of a Society in India for the In- 
veftigation of the Antiquities and of the Literature of that ex- 
tenfive region, to which he was a very liberal contributor.. One 
of his moft curious papers is “A Defence of the Chronology of 
Mofes againft the wild extravagant fyftems of the Eaftern Af- 
tronomers.” It is preferved in one of the volumes of the “ Afi- 
atic Refearches.”’ 

The laft a&t of Sir William Jones’s uféful and valuable life was 
an at of homage to the Supreme Being, who, in kindnefs to 
mankind, has afforded them a difpenfation of his will, and brought 
life and immortality to light. He died in a kneeling attitude in 
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* A fimilar circumftance happened to Ignatius Loyola, th 
founder of the Order of the Jefuits. | 
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and with juftice may his country be proud of him. Though 
aftronomy be not his peculiar vocation, though he be not falaried 
for the purpofe ; all the leifure that he can {pare from the labo- 
rious duties of his office, which he performs with the greateft con- 
fcientioufnefs, he applies, in a manner the moft conducive to the 
progrefs of the fciences, to the moft difficult obfervations of re- 


_markable appearances of the heavens, to obferve which few altron- 


omers have cither inclination or opportunity. 

John Jerome Schroter, Doctor of Laws, Grand Bailiff of a 
Province in the Electorate of Hanover, Member of the Royal So- 
cieties and Academies of Sciences of London, Gottingen, Stock- 
holm, &c. &c. was born at Erfurt in Thuringia, on the 30th of 
Auguft, 1745. In his youth, he had neither opportunity nor lei- 
fure to ftudy mathematics, much lefs aftronomy; while at the 
univerfity, being chiefly engaged in the ftudy of the law, he had 
only, with much predileétion and zeal, attended lectures on phy- 
ficol aftronomay, as a part of natural philofophy ; and had like- 
wife enjoyed the inftructions of Kaftner in abftraét mathematics. 
Soon after, he was fo overwhelined with official law affairs, that 
he was obliged to labour day and night, facrificing his health in 


. the confcientious performance of his duty. When he had been 


fome years Reporter in the Exchequer Chamber at Hanover, his 
natural genius for natural philofophy and aftronomy again awoke 5 
and he began, in 1778, to ftudy the latter {cience with extraordi- 
mary ardour, and without the affiftance of any mafter. His pro- 
grefs at firft was fmall, and his difficulties were increafed by the 
want of neceflary inftruments. But his genius and perfeverance 
foon triumphed over every obftacle ; and in 1779, already was 
he able to make, with an achromatic telefcope, three feet in length, 
good obfervariations on the planet Venus. So rapid and promuling 
were the firft {teps of-a man, who was deftined to purfue paths be- 
fore untrodden, which led to new developements of the conftruc- 
tion of the univerfe, and to more daring profpects into the great 
workfhop of nature. His firft obfervations he made in 1779 and 
1780, on the atmofphere of Venus, which have been inferted in 
his Aphroditic Fragments, of the fun, and of all the planets. To 
enumerate them all, it would require a volume: nor indeed is it 
neceflary ; for who, in his native country, or among foreigners, 
is ignorant of the important fervices Schroter has rendered to 
aftronomy ? What aftronomer, what lover of aflronomy, what 
man, in fine, of a cultivated underltanding, is a ftranger to the 
ever memorable treafures, which in fo fhort a {pace of time he has 
revealed to us by means of his gigantic telefcope, which himfelf 
had created. ‘The names of Herfchel and Schroter will, like Caffor 
and Pollox, thine refulgent ftars in the heavens, as long as fucceed- 
ing generations fhall not fink into the loweft ebb of humanity, and 
no longer honour that which conititutes its greatelt dignity. 
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JAMES THOMSON, 


HOUGH aman of an attive mind, was oppreffed with a 


heavy and fluggifh body, and was extremely inattive and 
indolent. Dr. Burney, the learned and ingenious author of the 
«« Hiftory of Mufic,” vifiting him one day at two o’clock in the af- 
terncon, found him in bed, with the curtains clofedand the win- 
dows fhut; and, afking him why he remained fo long in bed, 
was anfwered by him in the Scottifh accent, ‘* Why, Mon, I had 
no motive to rife.” 
uin one day told Thomfon, that lie believed him fo completely 
idle, that he fuppofed he would let him chew his meat for him. 
« That indeed I would not, my good friend,” replied Thomfon ; 
‘“‘ for I fhould be afraid that you would: afterwards {wallow it.’ 
Thomfon lived in Kew-lane, Richmond, in the houfe occupied 
fince his time by Mr. Rots, which is now called Rofedale, and is 
in the poffeffion of a Lady, who, from her love of Nature and 
taftein rural decoration, is, with peculiar propriety, deftined to- 
retrace the footiteps of the refined and elegant Author of the 
“ Seafons.” 


SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


THE colour of many a man’s life has taken its tinge from 

| accident. Sir William Jones, perhaps, was indebted to 

the following circumftance for that veriety of learning and com- 
pafs of knowledge by which he was fo eminently diftinguifhed. 

He was naturally of a very lively difpofition. On fitting one 
day under a pear-tree in the yard of the boarding-houfe at Har- 
row, where he was at fehoo}, fome of the fruit fell off, and there 
was a general fcramble of the boys that were near the tree for 
it; poor young Jones had his thigh broken in the prefs, and was 
dire@tly conveyed to bed, where he lay for a long time, and con- 
tracted a love of reading from the books that were bronght to 
amufe him.* 

Sir William was the founder of a Society in India for the In- 
veltigation of the Antiquities and of the Literature of that ex- 
tenfive region, to which he was a very liberal contributor. One 
of his moft curious papers is “ A Defence of the Chronology of 
Mofes againft the wild extravagant fyftems of the Eaftern Af- 
tronomers.” It is preferved in one of the volumes of the * Afi- 
atic Refearches,”’ 

The laft act of Sir William Jones’s ufeful and valuable life was 
an a&t of homage to the Supreme Being, who, in kindnefs to 
mankind, has afforded them a difpenfation of his will, and brought 
life and immortality to light. He died in a kneeling attitude in 

* A fimilar circumftance happened to Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the Order of the Jefuits. . he 
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his clofet, with his hands clafped together, and his eyes turned 
toward Heaven. 
Sir William Jones’s opinion of the Bible, was written on the 


daft leaf of one belonging to him, in thefe {trong terms :* 


“I have regularly and attentively read thefe Holy Scriptures, 
and am of opinion, that this volume, independently of its divine 
origin, contains more fublimity and beauty, more pure morality, 
more important hiftory, and finer {trains of poetry and eloqucnee 
than can be colleéted from all other books, in whatever age or 
language they may have been compofed.” 

In Sir William Jones, India has loft its greateft ornament ; the 
Commentator of its Poetry, the Inveftigator of its Hiftory, and 
the Elucidator of its Antiquities, its Laws, its Manners, and its 
Opinions. His lofs may be confidered as a public cae ; and the 
Eaft-India Company, to whom he was fo valuable and fo honour- 
able a fervant, have wifely and liberally come to a refolution to 
erect a ftatue to him in the Cathedral of the Metropolis of the 
Britifh Empire. 


LORD CHATHAM. 


ORD Cuaruam was educated at Eton, and in no very par- 
ticular manner diftinguifhed himielf at that celebrated {e- 
minary. Virgil in early lite was his favourite Author. He was 
by no means a good Greek fcholar ; and though he occafionall 
copied the arrangement and the expreffions of Demofthenes wit 
great fuccefs in his fpeeches, he perhaps drew them from the 
Collana tranflation of that admirable Orator (that book having 
beer frequently feen in his room by a great Lawyer fome time 
deceafed.) The fermons of the great Dr. Barrow and of Aber- 
nethy were favourite books with him ; and of the fermons of the 
late Mr. Mudge of Plymouth he always fpoke very highly. He 
once declared in the Houfe of Commons, that no book had ever 
been perufed by him with equal inftruction with the Lives of 
Plutarch.+ 
Lord Chatham was an extremely fine reader of Tragedy ; and 
a Lady of rank and tafte, now living, declares with what fatis- 
faction fhe has hcard him read fome of Shakefpeare’s Hiftorical 
Plays, particularly thofe of Henry the Fourth and Fifth. She 
however uniformly obferved, that when he came to the comic ar 
buffoon parts of thofe plays, he always gave the book to one of 
his relations, and when they were gone through, he took the book 
again. 





* Men ot learning and of erudition have in general been be- 
licvers in revealed religion; as Uther, Huet, Bochart, Chilling- 
worth, &c. Men of wit and of fancy have but too often been 
infidels. It is indeed much eafier to make objections than to 
folve them, and he that cannot build a hovel may pull down a 
tenipic. 

+ Lord Monboddo on the Origin of Lauguage. 
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Dr. Johnfon fays acutely, that no man is a hypocrite in his 
amufements; and thofe of Lord Chatham feem always to have 
borne the ftamp of greatnefs about them. His tafte in laying 
out grounds was exquifite. One fcene in the gardens of South 
Lodge on Enfield Chafe (which was defigned by him, ) that of, 
the Temple of Pan and its accompaniments, is mentioned bys 
Mr. Whately, in his “Obfervations on Modern Gardening,” as. 
one of the happieft efforts of well-directed and appropriate deco-\ 
ration. 

“Endued with an elegant, an ardent, and an exalted underftand- 
ing, he took no delight in that minutenels of detail which occu- 
pies the mind without enlarging it. He was not a man of much 
various and general knowledge; but the powers of his mind, like 
the foul of the Dervife in the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
feem to have been entirely under the command of his will: he 
could throw them into whatever fubjeé& it was neceflary they 
fhould embrace. This fublime faculty indpced Mr. Cummings, 
the celebrated American Quaker, to fay of him, “ The firit time 
I come to Mr. Pitt upon any bufinefs, I find him extremely igno- 
rant; the fecond time I come to him, I find him completely in- 
formed upon it.” es HATTA 

The energy of mind of this great man (that diftinguifhing fea- 
ture of his character) appeared even in little things. He was 
once, whilft he was Secretary of State, directing the improve- 
ments in the grounds of a friend of his near London, and. was 
called to that city fooner than he expected, on the arrival of fome 
important difpatches. On receiving the fummons in the even- 
ing, he immediately fallied out, attended by all the fervants he 
could get together, with lanterns, and planted ftakes in the dif- 
ferent places for which he intended clumps and trees. 

His Lordfhip had in early life a very elegant turn for poetry, 
which occupations of greater moment prevented him from culti- 
vating. 

Soon after Sir Robert Walpole had taken away his Cornct’s 
commifiion from this extraordinary man, he ufed to drive him- 
felf about the country in a one-horfe chaife, without’a fervant. 
At each town to which he came, the people gathered round 
about his carriage, and received him with the loudeft acclama- 
tions. 

Lord Chatham thought very highly of the effeéts of drefs and 
of dignity of manner upon mankind. e was never feen on bu- 
finefs without a full-drefs coat and a tye-wie, and he never per- 
mitted his Under-Secretaries to fit down before him. 

A General Officer was once afked by Lord Chatham, How 
many men he fhould require for a certain expedition? “Ten 
thoufand,” was the anfwer. You fhall have twelve thoufand,” 
faid the Minifter, “and then if you do not facceed, it is your 
fault.” 
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The original of the character of Praxiteles, in Mr. Greville’s 
very entertaining book of Maxims, is faid to have been Lord 
Chatham. 

The late King of Pruffia, in his Hiftory of the Seven Years 
War, thus defcribes his Lordthip: “ Z’eloquence et la genie de M. 
Pitt avoient rendu Pidole dela Nation, c’etoit la meilleur: téte d’ Angle- 
terre. Ll avott fubjugué la Chambre Baffe par la force de la parole. 
fl y regnoit, il en étoit, pour ainfi dire, Pame. _Parvenu au timon des 
affaires, il applique toute Pétendue dé fon genie a rendre a fa patrie la 
domination des mers ; et penfant en grande homme, il fut indigné de la 
Convention de Clofler Seven, ‘qu’il regardoit comme Popprobre des An- 
glois.” 

This great Minifter was never fo unfortunate as to engage his 
Country in that moft fatal of all calamities, a war with a formid- 
able enemy.* He, indeed, on coming into Adminiltration, found 
his country under the preffure of that dreadful evil, which he car- 
ried on with a fagacity of plan, and an energy of execution,t+ 
which would have enfured a glorious and an honourable peace ; 
fuch a peace as a conquering can ever dictate to a conquered Na- 
tion ; fuch a peace as a people ftill frefh in refources, and ani- 
mated with that ardour of enterprize which fuccefs never fails to 
infpire, can inforce upon a people exhaufted with various mifery, 
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* “ Incident to this point, T4e Greatne/s of Kingdoms (fays Lord 
Bacon) is for a State to have thofe Laws and Cuftoms which 
may reach forth unto them juft oceafions (as may be pretended} 
of war. For there is that juftice imprinted in the nature of men, 
that they enter not upon wars (whereof fo many calamities do 
enfuc) but upon fome, at the leaft, fpecious grounds and quarrels.” 


x x <k * OR 


« As for the wars which were antiently made on the behalf of 
a kind of party, or tacit conformity of eftate, I do not fee how 
they may be well juftifed. As when the Lacedemonians and 
Athenians made wars to fet up or pull down democracies or oli- 
garchies, or when wars were made by foreigners, under the pre- 
tence of juftice or oppreffion, to deliver the fubjects of others from 
tyranny and oppreffion, and the like.” fay on the 'Greatne/s of 
Kingdoms. 

¢ During the Adminiftration of Lord Chatham, Sir Charles 
Frederick, Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, was ordered one 
day to attend him, at that time confined to his bed with a fevere 
fitof the gout. Mr. Pitt faid, “The battering train in the Tow- 
er mult beat Portfmouth on the morning of the next day at feven 
o’clock.” Sir Charles attempted to fhew the impoffibility of ex- 
ecuting this order. Mr. Pitt interrupting him replied, “ At your 
peril, Sir, let it be done :”? and it was done accordingly. Sir C. 
Frederick left him at feven o’clock in the evening. Mr. Pitt re- 
ceived an exprefs from every ftage the train reached in its paflage 
to Portfmouth. 
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and difpirited by continual defeats. Of his Commanders both by 
Jand and by fea, he was certain: he gave them his confidence, 
and he had theirs in return. He never fuffered the fuccefs of his 
meafures, his own honour, and the fafety of his country, to be en- 
dangered by permitting perfons to be impofed upon him as de- 
fenders of them, who were not under aneceflity of looking up to 
him for their protection and fupport. 

As an Adminiftrator of a commercial country, Lord Chatham 
was obliged to call in to its aid the mercenary troops of other 
Nations: thefe, indeed, he fubfidifed with a liberal, but with a 
prudent hand. He treated thofe traffickers in human blood in 
the fame manner as a wife keeper of wild beafts treats-thofe ani- 
mals from whofe well-regulated exertions he draws his means of 
living. ‘The remuneration in one cate, like the piece of raw fleth 
in the other, was not difpenfed till the neceflary fervice was per- 
formed ; till the animals had performed their gambols; till the 
foldiers had finifhed the tafk of devaftation and of flaughter for 
which they were hired. He never fo completely faturated {tipen- 
diarian rapacity, that, in a¢tual violation of the eternal law of 
attraction, it appeared to forego its affinity with gold itfelf, its 
beft-beloved and moit congenial metal; that metal which, from 
time immemorial, had infpired its efforts, had made it mock at 
peril, at danger, and defpife even death itfelf. 

Though impofed upon his Sovereign George the Second as 
Minifter, Lord Chatham ever treated him with that refpeét which 
gratified the Monarch, and did honour to himfelt. No infirmity 
occafioned by difeafe, nor even the folicitation of the Sovereign, 
could prevail upon him to be feated in his prefence. .When he 
was not able to ftand, he received his commands kneeling upon 
a {tool ; and with this elegant and flattering mark of refpe& the 
King expreffed himfelf highly pleafed to one of his attendants, 
after the firft audience he ever afforded to the Minifter not chofen 


by himfelf. 


LORD MONBODDO. 


AMES Burnet, Lord Monboddo, was a defcendant from an 

ancient family in the fhire of Kincardine. He received his 
education at a Scottifh univerfity, at a time when an undiftin- 
guithing enthufiafm for all that bore the name of the claffical 
literature of Greece and Rome, was much more predominant 
than it is at prefent in Scotland. Choofing to embrace the pro- 
fethon of a lawyer, he pafled fuccefsfully through the ordinary 
courle of preliminary; juridical ftudies ; and was, in due time, 
received a member of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh. 
From early youth, his application to his literary and juridical 
ftudies, was feverely diligent. In the year 1767, he obtained a 
judges’ feat, on the bench of the Scottifh Court of Seflion ; and 
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difcharged the duties of that high office with an affiduity, 4 


patience, a clear intelligence, ard an uprightnefs, which do honour 
even to juftice herfelf. The courfe of his ftudies led him to 
attempt the compofition of a work, which might raife his name 
to diltiuction among men of letters. He refolved that his firkt 
work fhould afford, to the confufion and aftonifhment of the 
meoderns, a complete vindication of the wifdom and eloquence 
of his admired ancients. The firft volumesof his Origin and 
Progrefs of Language, were, in confequence of this refolution, at 
length given to the public. Thefe volumes were perufed by 
critics with fentiments of mingled refpeét, ridicule and indignation. 
With the philfophical hiftory of language, his plan neceffarily 
involved that of civility and knowledge. 

Thofe critics who were partial to modern literature, on account 
of their ignorance of that of antiquity, or who, though not un- 
acquainted with the more popular of the ancient authors, were, 
however, ftrangers to the deeper myfteries of Greek erudition, 
condemned Lord Monboddo’s work with bitter and contemptuous 
cenfure. The Scottifh literati, almoft to a man, declared it to 
be unworthy of perufal with any other view, than to be amufed 
by its ridiculous abfurdity. Nothing it was faid, but the ftrange 
abfurdity of his opinions, could have hindered his book from 
falling dead-born from the prefs. In England, however, its re- 
ception was fomewhat ‘lefs unpropitious to the author’s hopes. 
In the late Mr. Harris, of Malmefbury, he found an admirer and 
literary friend, who was himfelf deeply verfant in Grecian learn- 
ing and philofophy, and was exceedingly delighted to meet with 
one that had cultivated theie ftudies with equal ardour, and 
worfhipped the excellence of the ancient Greeks, as far above all 
other excellence. His private life was {pent in the prattice of all 
the focial virtues, and in the enjoyment of much domeftic fzlicity. 
He married Mifs Farquharton, a very amiable women, by whom 
he had afon and two daughters. Although rigidly temperate 
in his habits of life, he, however, delighted much in the convivial 
focicty of his friends ; and among thefe he could number almoft 
all the moft eminent of thofe who were diftinguifhed in Scotland 
for virtue, literature, or genuine elegance of converfation and 
manners. One of thofe who efteemed him the molt highly, was 
the late Lord Gardenftone ; a man who, though his propen- 
fities to fenfual pleafure, and his habits of diffipation, were very 
different from the fanctity of the manners of Monboddo, pofleffed, 
however, no mean portion of the fame overflowing benignity of 
difpofition, the fame unimpeachable integrity asa judge, the 
fame partial fondnefs for literature and for the fine arts. His 
fon, a very promifing boy, in whofe education he took great de- 
light, was, indeed, fnatched away from his affections by a prema- 
ture death: but, when it was too late for forrow and anxiety to 
avail, the affiiced father ftifled the emotions of nature in his 
brealt, and wound up the energies of his foul to the firmeft tone 
of Stoical fortitude. He was, in ike mannery/bereaved of his 
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excellent lady, the object of his deareft tendernefs ; and he endn- 
red the lofs with a fimilar firmnefs, fitted to do honour either to 
philofophy or to religion. 

In addition to his office, as a judge in the fupreme Civil Court, 
in Scotland, an offer was made to him of a ‘teat in the Court of 
Jufticiary, the fupreme criminal court. But, though the emolu- 
ments of this place would have made a convenient addition to 
his income, he refufed to accept it ; left its bufinefs fhould too 
much detach him from the purfuit of his favourite itudies. His 
patrimonial eftate was fmall, not affording a revenue of more 
than 300]. a year. Yet he would not raife the rents ; would 
never difmifs a poor old tenant for the fake of any augmentation 
of emolument offered by a richer ftranger ; and, indeed, fhewed 
no particular folicitude to accomplifh any improvement upon his 
Jands,—fave that of having the number of perfons who thould 
refide upon them, as tenants, and be there fuftained by their pro- 
duce,-—to be, if poflible, fuperior to the population of any equal 
portion of the lands of his neighbours. 

The vacations of the Court of Seffion afforded him leifure to 
retire every year, in {pring and in autumn, to the country ; and 
he ufed then to drefs in a ityle of fimplicity, as if he had been 
only a plain farmer, and to live among the people upon his eftate 
with all the kind familiarity and attention of an aged father 
among his grown-up children. It was there he had the pleafure 
of receiving Dr. Samuel Johnfon, with his triend James Bofwell, 
at the time when thefe two gentlemen were upon their weli- 
known journey through the Highlands of Scotland. Johnfon 
admired nothing in literature fo much as the difplay ofa keen 
difcrimination of human character, a jult apprehenfion of the 
principles of moral action, and that vigorous common fenfe which 
is the molt happily applicable to the ordinary conduét of life. 
Monboddo delighted i the refinements, the fubtleties, the ab- 
{tractions, the affectations of literature ; and in cofMparifon with 
thefe, defpifed the groffnefs of modern tafte, and of common 
affairs. Johnfon thought learning and fcience to be little valu- 
uable, except fo far as they could be made fubiervient to the 
purpotes of living ufefully and happily with the world upon its 
own terms. Monboddo’s favourite icience taught him to look 
down with contempt upon all fublunary, aud efpeciaily upon all 
modern things ; and to fit life to literature and philofophy, not 
literature and philofophy to life.: James Bofwell, therefore, ia 
carrying Johnfon to vifit Monboddo, probably thought of pitting 
them one againft another, as two game-cocks, and promifed him- 
felf much sport from the colloquial contelt which he expected tc 
eniue between them. But Monboddo was-too hofpitable anc 
courteous to enter into keen contention with a ftranger in his own 
houfe. There was much talk between them, but no angry con- 
troverfy, no exafperation of that diflike for each others well-known 
peculiarities with which they had met. Jchnfon, it is true, ftill 
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continued to think Lord Monboddo, what he called @ frig in 
iiterature. 

To unfold and to vindicate the principles of the Grecian phil- 
ofophy more fully than could be conveniently done in his book 
on the Origin and Progre/s of Sengoars Lord Monboddo engaged 
in the compofition of a work under the title of Ancient Metaphy fics. 
On his vifits to London, Lord Monboddo met with fo many more 
men of profound erudition than he had opportunity to converie 
with at the places of his ordinary refidence, that a journey to the 
capital became a very favourite amufement of his periods of va- 
cation from the bufinefs of the court to which he belonged. For 
a while, he accuftomed himfelf to make this journey once a year. 
A carriage, avehicle that was not in common ufe among the 
ancients, he confidered as an engine of effeminacy and floth, which 
it was difpraceful for a man to make ufe of in travelling. To 
be dragged at the tail of a horfe, inftead of mounting upon his 
back,—{feemed, in his eyes, to be a truly ladicrous degradation 
of the genuine dignity of human nature. In all his journies, 
therefore, between Edinburgh and London, he was wont to ride 
on horfeback, with a fingle fervant attending him. He contin- 
ued this practice, without finding i it too fatiguing for his ftrength, 
till he was between eighty and ninety years of age. Within thefe 
few years, on his return from a laft vifit, which he made on pur- 
pofe to take leave before his death of all his old friends in London, 
he became exceedingly ill upon the road, was unable to proceed 
and had he not been overtaken by a Scottifh friend, who prevail- 
ed with him to travel forthe remainder of the way in a carraige, 
he might perhaps have actually perifhed by the way fide, or breath- 
ed his laft in fome dirty inn. From that time he never again at- 
tempted an equeftrian journey to London. 

A conftitution of body aaturaly framed to wear well aad lak 
jong, was ftrengthened to Lord Monboddo by exercife, guarded 
by tempe atte, and by a tenor of mind too firm to be deeply 
broken in upon by thofe paffions which confume the principles of 
life. Inthe country he always ufed the exercife of walking in 
the open air and of riding. The cold bath is a mean of preferv- 
ing the health, to which he had recourfe in all his feafons, amid 
every ieverity of the weather, under every inconvenience of in- 
difpotition or bufinefs, with a perfeverance invi incible. He was 
accufiomed, alike in winter and in fummer, to rife from bed at 
a very early hour in the morning, and, without lofs of time, to 

etake himifelf to ftudy or wholefome exercife. It is faid, that 
he has even found the ufe of what he cails the air-Lath, or the 
practice of occaficnally walking about, for fome minutes, naked, in a 
room filled with fresh and cool air, to be highly falutary. 

His eldeft daughter became, many pense fince, the wife of 
Kirkpatrick Witkindon, Efq. a gentleman who holds a refpectable 

office in the Court of Seffion. His fecond daughter, a moft ami- 

able and beautiful young lady, died about fix years fince of a 

confumption, a difeaie that, in Scotland, proves too often fatal to 
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the lovelieft and moft promifing among the fair and the young. 
Neither his philofophy, nor the neceffary torpor of the feelings of 
extreme old age, could hinder Lord Monboddo from being very 
deeply afflicted by fo grievous a lofs. From that time he began 
to droop exceedingly in his health and {pivits to the period of his 
death. 


GILBERT WAKEFIELD. 
ITERATURE has lately fuftained a fevere lofs by the 


death of GirpertT WAKEFIELD, B. A. whom a fever carri- 
ed off on September the goth, in the 46th year of his age, to the 
unfpeakable regret of his family and friends. A perfon in vari- 
ous refpects fo diftinguifhed, is a proper fubject for the contem- 
plation of furvivors ; and he had deferved too well of the public 
not to be entitled to honourable and affectionate conrmemoration. 

Mr. Wakefield, in “* Memoirs of his own Life,” publifhed in 
1792, has informed the world of all the circumftances attending 
his education and paflage through life down to that period, with 
a minutenefs and franknefs which render his work a very curious 
and entertaining picce of biography. I fhall not make any tran- 
{cripts from it, but, confining myfelf to a flight fketch of the 
leading events, fhall take that view of his chara&er and condu& 
which fuggetts itfelf to the reflexion of a friendly but not a pre- 
judiced byftander. 

Gitpert WAKEFIELD was born on February 22, 1756, at 
Nottingham, of which town his father was one of the parochial 
clergy. An uncommon folidity and ferioufnefs of difpofition 
marked him from infancy, together with a power of application, 
and thirft after knowledge, which accelerated his progrefs in ju- 
venile ftudies. In his grammatical courfe he paffed under the 
tuition of feveral matters, the laft and moft refpe@able of whom 
was the Rev. Mr. Wooddefon, of Kingfton-upon-Thames, to which 
parifh his father was then removed. He was ufed, however, to 
lament that he had not pofleffed the advantages of an uniform 
education at one of thofe public fchools, which undoubtedly, 
whatever may be their dangers and deficiencies, effect the point at 
which they exclufively aim, that of laying a folid foundation for 
claiitcal erudition in its moft exact form. In 1772 he was enter- 
ed as a {cholar of Jefus-college, Cambridge ; and it was ever a 
topic of thankfulnefs to him, that he became a member of shat 
univerfity in which the love of truth met with fome encourage- 
ment from a {pirit of liberal inquiry, rather than of shat which 
was devoted either to fupine indolence, or to the paflive inculca- 
tion of opinions fanctioned by authority. During the firft years, 
his attention was chiefly fixed upon clafiical ftudies, always his 
favourites; and he was excited only by emulation and academi- 
cal requifitions to aim at that proficiency in mathematical knowl- 
edge which bears fo high a value at Camb ridge. Yet while he 
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confeffes himfelf deftitute of a genuine tafte for fpeculations of 
this kind, he fcruples not to declare the infinite fuperiority, in 
point of orandeur and fublimity, of mathematical philofophy to 
claffical jucubrations. In 1776 he took his degree of B. A. on 
which occafion he was soeninated to the fecond poft among fev- 
enty-five candidates ; and foon after, he was eleéted to a fellow- 
fhip of his college. Inthe fame year he publifhed a fmall col- 
le&tion of Latin poems, with a few critical nqtes on Homer, at 
the Mniversityepeets: If not highly excellent, they were fufficient 
to eftablifh the claim of a young man to more than ordinary 
acquaintance with the elegancies of literature. He had already 
obtained a knowledge of the Hebrew language, as preparatory 
to thofe theological ftudies which now became his molt ferious 
occupation ; and it may fafely be affirmed that no man ever 
commenced them with a mind more determined upon the unbi- 
affed fearch after truth, and the open affertion of it when difcov- 
ered, ‘The foundation which he laid for his enquiries was an 
accurate knowledge of the phrafeology of the Scriptures, acqui- 
red by means of attention to the idiom in which they were writ- 
ten. As at this time fome of his molt efteemed academical friends 
manifelted their diffatisfa@ion with the articles of the church of 
England by a confcientious refufal of fubfeription, it cannot be 
doubted that fceruples on this point had already taken pofleffion 

his mind ; and fo far had his convictions proceeded, that he 
has Rigmatized his compliance with the forms requifite for ob- 
taining deacon’s orders, which he received in 1 778, as “ the moft 
difincenuous action of his whole life.’”’ If, indeed, he could receive 
confolation from the practice of others, there were feveral of his 
Piti imate affociates, who, by a faperiori ity to fuch fcruples, have 
fince ruven to opulence ani diftinction in the church, without be- 
traying any uneafinefs for a fimilar acquie efcence. 

Mr. Wakefield left college after ordination, and engaged i 2 
curacy 2 Stock-por t, in Chethire, whence he afterwar ds removed 
toa fimilar fituation in Liverpool. He performed the duties of 
his office with ferioufnefs and punctuality ; but his diffatisfation 
with the do‘trine and worfhip of the haith continuing to increafe, 
he probably contidered his connection with it as not likely to be 
durable. The difguit he felt at what he faw of the ‘practi ce of 
privateerinz, and the flave-trade, in the latter place of his ref- 
idence, alfo awakened in his mind that humane intereft in the 
rights and happinefs of his fellow-creatures, which has made fo 
confpicuous a part of his character. ‘The American war did not 
tend to ane pent nd a eraeeces to the aight adminiftration of 


that body. ¢ the p in ici pal b afinefs Sebkch, in the opinion of many, 
feems to be, actine as the fatellites of exifting authority, however 
exerted. His m: arriage, in 1779, to Mils Watfon, niece of the 
rector of Stock port, was {oon followed by an invitation to under- 

ake the poft of claffial tutor at th e diffent! ing academy at War- 
ington, ab which he complied. - That he was regarded as a 
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very valuable -acquifition to this inftitution—that he was exem- 
plary .in the difcharge of his duty, and equally gained the at- 
tachment of his pupils and the friendfhip and efteem of his 
colleagues—the writer of this account can from his own knowl- 
edge atteft. Being now freed from all clerical fhackles, he be- 

an his career as a theological controverfialift, and, it muft be 
confeffed, with an acrimony of ftyle which was lamented by his 
friends, and which laid him oper to the reproach of his enemies. 
It is not here intended to vindicate what the writer himfelf can- 
not but difapprove ; but the real and fiibftantial Kindnefs of Mr: 
Wakefield’s temper, and the benevolence of his heart, were fuch, 
that this apparent contradiction mult be folved by his warmth of 
zeal in what he thought the caufe of truth, and perhaps by a 
familiarity with fcholaftic debates, which reridered him in fome 
meafure callous to the ufe, or rather abufe, of vituperative ex- 
preflions from the prefs. In difputations by word of mouth no 
man was more calm and gentle, more patient in heariig, or more 
placid in replying ; and if, in his writings, he has without hefita- 
tion or delicacy beftowed his cenfures, he has been equally liberal 
and decided in his praife. His applaufes evidently came from 
the heart, free and unftinted, for envy did not poffefs a fingle par- 
ticle in his compofition; nor has he withheld them when he 
thought them deferved by particular laudable qualities, even in 
characters which he could not regard with general approbation. 
No man, perhaps, ever more fully gave way to the opennefs of 
his difpofition in fpeaking the whole truth concerning men and 
things, unmoved by common confiderations ; whence it is not tod 
be wondered at, that he frequently rendered himfelf more ob- 
noxious to antagonifts than the cafe effentially required, and roufed 
prejudices which amore guarded condu& would have left dor- 
mant. Afentence which, in his Memoirs, he has quoted from 
Afgill, expreffes (as it was probably meant to do) the fpirit with 
which he wrote. ‘* A blunt author in purfuit of truth, knows 
no man after the flefh, till his chace is over. Fora man to think 
what he writes, may befpeak his prudence: but to write what he 
thinks, beft opens his principles.” 

We fhall not, in this fketch, attempt to give an account of all 
his publications, many of them fmall in bulk and temporary in 
their application. The moft important of his theological labours 
will be ailowed to be thofe in which he employs his fmgular eru- 
dition in the explanation of Scripture. Of thefé, tlie firft was 
«‘A New Tranflation of the Firtt Epiftle of Paul, the Apoftle, to 
the Theflalonians,” printed in 1781. It was followed in the next 
year by “ A New Tranflation of St. Matthew, with Notes, criti- 
cal, philological, and explanatory,” 4to. a work which obtained 


much applaufe, and amply difplayed the extent of his reading, 


and the facility with which his memory called up its repofited 
ftores for the purpofe of illuftration or parallelifm. Att this time 
he likewife augmented his find for Scripture interpretation by 
the acqnifition of various Oriental diale&s: After quitting War- 
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rington, at the diffolation of the academy, he took up his refi. 

ence fucceflively at Bramcote in Nottinghamfhire, at Richmond, 
and at Nottingham, upon the plan of taking a few pupils, and 
purfuing at his leifure thofe ftudies to which he became continu- 
ally more attached. While in the firft of thefe fituations, he pub- 
lithed the firft volume of “ An Enquiry into the Opinions of the 
Chriftian Writers of the thres firft Centuries concerning the Per- 
fon of Jefus Chrift,” a learned and elaborate performance, but: 
which did not meet with encouragement fufficient to induce him 
to proceedin.the defign. A painful diforder in his left fhoulder, 
with which he was attacked in 1786, and which haraffed him for 
two years, interrupted the courfe of his employments; and he 
could do no more for letters during that period, than alleviate 
his fufferings by drawing up fome remarks upon the Georgics of 
Virgil and the Poems of Gray, which he publifhed with editions 
of thofe delightful compofitions. As his health returned, his the- 
ological puriuits were refumed, and he again engaged in the field 
of controverfy. He alfo,in 1789, made a commencement of a 
work, which promifed much, as well for his reputation, as for the 
advantage of facred literature. It was “an Union of Theologi- 
cal and Claffical Learning, illuftrating the Scriptures by Light 
borrowed from the Philology of Greece and Rome.” Under the 
title of “Silva Critica”? three parts of this performance have iffu- 
ed from the univerfity prefs of Cambridge. 

The formation of a dillenting college at Hackney, which, it 
was hoped, by the powerful aid of the metropolis, would become 
both more confiderablfe an¢ more permanent than former inftitu- 
tutions of a like kind, produced an invitation to Mr. Wakefield to 
undertake the claffical profefforfhip. With this he thought proper 
to comply, and accordingly, in 1790, he quitted his abode at 
Nottingham, and removed to Hackney upon the plan of joining 
with public tuition the inftruction of private pupils. He has hum- 
felf informed the public that “both of thefe anchors failed him, 
and left his little bark again affoat on the ocean of life.” Itis nci- 
ther neceffary nor defirable to revive the memory of differences be- 
tween perions, really refpectable and well intentioned, but under 
the influence of different habits and views of things. We {hall 
confine ourfelves to a remark or two. 

Mr. Wakefield was a perfon who derived his opinions entirely 


-from the fource of his own reafon and reflection, and it will not 


be eafy to name a man who ftood more fingle and mfulated in this 
refpect throughout life thanhe. Although his principles. had in- 
duced him:to renounce his clerical office in the church of England, 
and he had become a difenter from her dottrine and worfhip, yet 
he was far from uniting with any particular clafs of thofe who are 
ufually denominated diffenters. He had an infuperable repngnance 
to their mode of performing divine fervice ; and he heid in no high 
eftimation the theological and philofophical knowledge which it 
has been the principal object of their feminari¢s of education to 
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communicate. It has already been obferved, that the bafis of his 
own divinity was philology. Claffical literature, therefore, as 
containing the true rudiments of all other feience, was that on 
which he thought the greateft ftrefs fhould be laid, in a fyftem of 
liberal education. This point he inculcated with an ‘earneftnefs 
which probably appeared fomewhat dictatorial to the conductors 
of the inftitution. 4 

Further, in the progrefs of his fpeculations, he had been led ta 
form notions concerning the expedicney and propriety of public 
worfhip, extremely different from thofe of every body of Chriitians, 
whether in feés or eftablifhments ; and as he was incapable of 
thinking one thing and praétifing another, he had fufficiently 
made known, his fentiments on this fubjeét, as well in conver- 
fation, as by abftaining from attendance upon every place of reli- 
gious aflembly. ‘They who were well acquainted with him, knew 
that in his own breaft piety was one of the moft predommant 
affections ; but the aflembling for focial worfhip had for fo many 
ages been regarded as the moft powerful inftrument for the fupport 
of general religion, that to difcourage it was confidered as of 
dangerous example, efpecially in a perfon engaged in the educa- 
tion of youth. Notwithftanding, therefore, his claffical inftructions 
in the college were received by the ftudents almof with enthufiaf- 
tical admiration, and conferred high credit on the inftitution, a dif 
folution of his conneétion with it took place in the fummerof1791. 

The fubfequent publication of his phamphlet on Public Wor. 
fhip deprived him {ashe fays) of the only two private pupils he 
expected. From that period he continued to refide at Hackney, 
in the capacity of a retired man of letters, employing his time 
partly in the education of his own children, partly in the compo- 
fition of works which will perpetuate his name among thole who 
have cultivated literature with moft ardour and fuccefs. His 
« Tranflation of the New Teftament, with notes,” 3 vols. 8vo. ap- 
peared towards the clofe of 1791, and was very refpectably 
patronized. Im language it preferves as much as poflible of 
the old verfion. Its numerous deviations from that in fenfe, 
will be regarded as happy alterations or bold innovations, accord- 
ing to the prepoffeflions of the reader. A longlift might be 
given of his fucceeding labours, but we fhall only, particularize 
fome of the moft confiderable. He printed (no longer at the 
Cambridge-prefs) two more parts of his‘ Silva Critica.” He 
gave a new edition, muchcorreted, of his “ Tranflation of the 
New Teftament ;” and befides, proved his zeal for Chriftianity, 
by enlarging a former work “ On the Evidences of the Chriftian 
Religion,” and by replying to Thomas Paine’s attack upon it in 
his “ Age of Reafon.” 

To the works of Pope, as our moft cultivated Englith poet, 
and the moft perfe& example of that fplendour and felicity of. 
diction which is not attained without much fudy of the poetic art, 
M:. Wakefield paid particular attention. It was his defign to 
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have publifhed a complete edition of his works ; but after he had 
printed the firft volume, the fcheme was rendered abortive by Dr. 
Warton’s edition. He, however, printed a fecond volume, enti- 
tled, ** Notes on Pope,” ‘and glio gave a tiew edition of Pope’s 
“ [liad and Odyfley.” + Inthefe publications he difplayed all that 
variety of comparifon and illuftration, that power of tracing a 
poetical thought thro’ different,authors, with its fuccefiive fhades 
and improvements, and that. exquifite feeling of particular beau- 
ties, which diftinguith him as an annotator of the writers of Greece 
and Rome. - + 

- Asa claflical editor he appeared ina ‘feledtion faa the Greek 
tragedians, in editions of Hoface, Virgil, Bion and Mofchus, and, 
finally, in his “ Lucretius,” a-vait performance, which alone might 
feem the labour of many induftrious years. Ofhis charatter, as a 
man of letters, 1 have been favoured with the following eltimate 
by an able judge, the Rev, E. Cocan, of Chefhunt : 

“ In extent of erudition, par ticularly if an acquaintance with the 
Oriental languages be taken into the account, he was perhaps infe- 
rior tono man of the prefent age ; and they who haye been con- 
fidered as having had the advantage over him in fome of the lefs 
im portant minutia of Greek literature, have probably limited their 
attention to fewer objects, and gertainly commenced their literary 
courfe with a more adyantagcous preperation. In conjectural criti. 
cifm he exhibits much of the character of Bently and Markland : 
men whom he efteemed according to their high defertsin that {pe- 
cies of learning to which his own mind v was peculiarly directed. Like 
thefe illuftrious {cholars, he is always learned, fometimes bold, and 
frequently happy. Like them he hada mind which difdained ta 
be held in a fervile fubjeétion to authority ; and in defjance of 
eltablifhed readings, which too often fubftitute the dreams of tranf- 
cribers.for the gems of antiquity, he followed, without fear wherever 
reafon and probability feemed to lead the way. ° In his earlier crit- 
ical works he exhibited, amidft fome errors which his’ riper judg- 
ment difcarded, the pr omife of his fnture greatnefs ; and even his 

faults were the infirmities of genius ; ; they flowed 6 from that ardour 
and enthufiafm which cannot always wait for the flow decifions of 
cool enquiry. . They were faults which, though they afforded a’ 
fmali.confolation to dull malignity, did not diminifh his praife in 
the eftimation of one folid ‘and impartial judge. ‘ His favourite ftu- 
dy w as poetry, and in an extenfive acquaintance with the ancient 
poets, both Greek and Roman, few men fince the revival of letters 
have equalled him, and no one ever furpafled him in the perception 
of their beauties, When he appliesto them the hand of conjec- 
ture, he rarely fails to give new {fpirit and animation by his touch ; 
and where we are obliged to diflent from his.correétions, we aré 
fometimes forry for the credit of the poet'that he does not appear 
to have written what the critic has fuggefted. _He was Arise 
tond of tracing an elegance of poetical expreflion through the vari. 
ous thodificatious which it affumed in the hands-of aberept 4 Wii, 
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ers, and in the illuftration of ancient phrafeology he did not over~ 
hock the poets of his own country, with many of which he was very 
familiar. His great workis undoubtedly his edition of “ Lucre- 
tius,” a work which ignorance may defpife, at which malice may 
carp, and hireling {cribblers may rail, but which will rank with the 
labours of Heinfius, Gronovius, Burman, and Heyne, aslong as 
literature itfelf fhall live. | It will fhare the prediction with whick 
Ovid has graced the memory of the great poet hunfelf, 
Carmina fublimis tune funt peritura Lucreti, 
Exitio terras cum dabit una-dies. 


Befides its critical merit, it exhibitethe richeft difplay of the flowers 
of poetry that ever’ was prefented to the world, and will amply res 
ward the perufal of every man who has fenfibility to relifh the fineft 
touches of human genius. ‘*’ | 2 ! 
 «& Mr. Wakefield}: even before this immortal {pecimen af his 
talents, was defervedly held in the higheft eftimation by the literati 
of Germany '; ‘and if his honours at home have not equalled his 
reputation abroad, the candid mind will eafily findthe explanation 
of this phenomenon in the violence of political party and the mean 
jealoufy which has too often difgraced the {cholars of Great Bri- 
tian. The name: of Bently is connected with proof enough of the 
juftice of this infinuation.”* * —— + 

I fhall now proceed to an incident of his life which will be view. 
ed with regret by the ingenuous of all parties : the additional fenfa- 
tions it in{pires will, P courte, be different according to the par- 
ticular fentiments of individuals. It has alréady ben hinted that 
Mr. Wakefield’ from the time of his refidence at Liverpool, had 
begun to imbibe a deteftation of that policy which trampled upon 
the rights of mankind, and was founded upon unfeeling avarice 
and unprincipled ambition. His ftudy of Chrittianity. more and 
more convinced him that the maxims of the world and thofe of 
teligion were in direct oppofition: and in common with many 
other excellent and learned men, he became perfuaded of the abfo- 
lute incompatibility of Wai with the Chriftian charagter. “He 
had moreover received thofe principles’ of the origin and end of 
government, which however they may now be regarded, were 
once thought fiindemental to the Britifh Conftitution, and the bafig 
of all civil liberty. “He had occafionally, in the political contefts 
of hiscountry, publickly expreffed his opinions upon thefe fubjects ; 
but the French Revolution was an event calculated to call forth 
all his ardour in the caufe.‘ His fanguine temper led him to con- 
fider it as the undoubted commion cement of a better order of things, 
in which rational liberty, equitable policy, and pure religion, 
would finally become triumphant. He watched its progrefs with: 
incredible intereft, excufed its unhappy deviations, and abhorred 
the combination of arbitrary power which threatened its déftruc- 
tioh. It was impoffible that he fhould refrain from employing 
pis pen on the occafion, or that he fhould do it with a “cold and 
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unperforming hand.”’ Inhis “Remarks on the General Orders 
of the Duke of York,’”’ he had arraigned the juftice of the war 
with France in terms which are fuppofed to have exercifed the 
utmoft forbearance of the Miniftry. But in his “ Reply to fomé 
Parts of the Bifhop of Landaff’s Addrefs,” he paffed thofe limits, 
From that roeeeiie progrefs in reftraining the free communi- 
cation of political opinions which may be traced in the atts of the 
late Miniftry, it ts not unreafonable to conclude, that a victim te 
the liberty of the prefs, of name and charaéter {vfficient to in- 
{pire a wide alarm, was really defired. Yet, as the Attorney- 
general folemnly protefted that his profecution of this pamphlet 
was fpontaneous, afid folely diétated to him by the heinous and 
dangerous nature of its contents, it would be uncandid to call his 
affertion in queftion. A man of fenfe, however, may be allowed 
to fmile at the notion of real danger to fupreme power, fupport- 
ed as well by public opinion, as by every attive energy of the 
ftate, from a private writer, arguing upon principles fo little ap- 
plicable to the practice of the world, as thofe of the Gofpel. Fur- 
ther, a man of atruly liberal and generous mind will perhaps 
view, not without indignation, the thunders of the Jaw hurled 
upona head diftinguithed for virtue and learning, without any 
humane allowance for well intentioned, if setteaided zeal. ‘The 
attack commenced, not again{ft the principal, who boldly and 
honeftly came forward to avow himfelf, but againf the agents : 
and the grand purport of it was fufficiently declared by the fupe- 
rior feverity with which a bookfeler was treated, who was not 
the editor, but only a cafual vender of the work; but who had 
long been obnoxious as a diftinguithed publifher of books of free 
enquiry. Mr. Wakefield himfelf next underwent profecution; 
and his fentence, upor conviction, was a two year’s imprifonment 
in Dorchefter gaol. There exifts no other mea/ure of punifhment 
in fuch a cafe than cornparifon, and perhaps, upon the applica- 
tion of this rule, it will not be found inordinately fevere. Two 
year’s abode in a prifon is, however, a moft fericus inffiction! it 
is cutting off fo much from defirable exiftence. Mr. Wakefield, 
notwithftanding his natural fortitude, felt it asfuch. Though, 
from his habits of fobriety and feclufion, he had little to refign in 
refpect of the ordinary pleafures of the world; his habits of pedef- 
trian exercife, and his enjoyment of family comfort, were effen- 
tially infringed by confinement. He likewife found all his plans 
of ftedy fo deranged, by the want of his library, and the many 
incommodities of his fituation, that he was lefs able to employ that 
refource again’ tedium and melancholy than might have been 
expected. One powerful confolation, however, in addition to that 
of a good confcience, attended him. A fet of warm and gener- 
ous friends employed themfelves in raifing a contribution which 
fhould not only indemnify him from any pecuniary lois confequent 
upon his profecution, but fhould alleviate his cares for the future 
dupport cf his family. The purpofe was effected ; and it isto be 
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hoped that Englifhmen will ever retain fpirit. enough to take un- 
der their protection men who have faithfully, though perhaps not 
with due prudence and confideration, maintained the noble caufe 
of mankind againft the frowns of authority. 

At length the tedious period elapfed, and the laft day of May, 
in this year, reftored him to liberty. He was received by his 
friends, many of whom had vifited him in prifon, with the moft 
cordial welcome. He was endeared to them by his fufferings, 
and his charaéter was generally thought to have received a meli- 
orating tinge of mildnefs and moderation from the reflexions 
which had paffed through his mind. He formed extenfive plans 
for future literary labours, and he feemed fully capable of enjoy- 
ing and benefiting that world to which he was returned. When 
—Oh what is man !—a fever, probably occafioned by his anxious 
exertions to fix himfelf in a new habitation, cut fhort all his prof- 
pects. From the firft attack he perfuaded himfelf that the ter- 
mination would be fatal, and this conviction materially oppofed 
every attempt of medicine in his favour. He furveyed death 
without terror, and prepared for it by tender offices to the furvi- 
yors. ie. 

{t is prefumed that the character of Mr. Wakefield is fufficient- 
ly developed in the preceding fketch of his life. It may howe- 
ver be added, that there was in him an opennefs, a fimplicity, a 

ood faith, an affectionate ardour, a noble elevation of foul, which 
irrefiftably made way to the hearts of all who nearly approached 
him, and rendered him the obje& of friendly attachment, to a de- 
eree almoft unexampled. Let this be placed in balance to all 
that might appear arrogant or felf-fufficient, harfh, or irritable in 
his literary conduc! His talents were rare—his morals pure— 
his views exalted—his courage invincible—his integrity without 
afpot. When will the place of fucha man be fupplied. 
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Mrs. SIDDONS. 


HAT has been often faid of literary characters is appli- 

cable to moft other claffes of the community, in which 
the members have been uniformly devoted totheir feveral purfuits. 
ifit be thowght that there is too much uniformity in a ftudious life 
tofupply many materials for biography, the fame remark is perhaps 
ftill more applicable to the theatrical profeffion. “The gradations 
of a hero’s life are from battle to battle, and of an author from 
bookto book.” The changes in the life of an aétor are from. 
theatre to theatre, or from charatter to charaéter ; but when 
theatrical genius rifes to fuch a height as to preclude all com- 
parifon, the dificulty of the biographer, however paradoxical iz 
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may appear, is. proportionably augmented, for it mutt. be the 
intereft of managers to keep fuch fuperior merit ftationary, and 
fuch merit muft be too generally underftood, as well as admired, 
to admit of additional comment, or novel information. . 
There cannot be a ftronger illuftration of this pofition than in 
the fubje&t of our prefent attention, who burft upon the world 
with too much radiance to be, fuffered to purfue a career of un- 
ocbitruéted glory. The genius of Mrs. Sippons, as it threw a 
cloud over all competitors, muft neceffarily have furnifhed an 
incentive to malevolence as well as admiration: the one was as 
eager to depreciate and defame, as the other to celebrate and 
exalt, and never, perhaps, have thofe oppofite interefts been more 
acively at work in any other province of talents and of virtue. 
The folid merit of Mrs, Siddons has, however, borne her fafely 
through the extremes of obloquy and panegyric, and the very 
attempts of Envy to leffen her character in public and private 
life, have only ferved to diftinguifh her genius, and to eftablith 
her reputation. So juft is the obfervation of the elegant fatirift— 


“ For envy’d wit, like SOL eclips’d, makes known 
“< Th’ oppofing body’s grof{ne/s, not its own. 

«“ When firft that SUN too pow’ rful beams difplays, 
“Jt draws up vapours, which obicure its rays ; 

“¢ But e’en thofe clouds at lat adora its way, 

* Reflect nec glories, and augment the day.” 


Mrs. Saran Stppons, is the eldeft offspring of Mr. Rocer 
Kemoacr, and his wife Sarah, who have always been efteemed in 
private life, and who in provincial theatres have obtained no in- 
confiderable degree of profeffional repute. Mrs. Kemble, who 
is much advanced in years, was the daughter of Mr. Warp, one 
of the lat of the Betrertonran Scuoot of actors. Hewas a 
man of great knowledge and obfervation, and was in his day 
‘accounted a good attor,” nor is there any reafon to believe 
that he did not deferve the reputation he acquired. 

From very early life our heroine was employed in her father’s 
company, and derived from parental intelligence much uleful 
infruction. It is evident however, that Mrs. Siddons brought 
into the world with her an underftanding which was to-a& ac- 
cording to the direction of its owa light, and that ftood little in 
need of auxiliary counfel to govern its purfutts. 

At a fuitable age an attachment arofe between Mifs Kemsre 
aud Mr. S:ppons, at that time a performer in her father’s compa- 
ny. Weare not fufficiently acquainted with particulars to de- 
termine, but we have heard that a clandeftine marraige was foon 
the confzquence of this mutual inclination. 

And here it is proper to obferve, that Mifs Kemsxe difplayed 

. correct judgment in the mof effential a& of female life, for fhe 
made choice of aman of probity, fenfe, and benevolence, one 
who las managed the profits of her fuccefs with liberal propriety 
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and prudence ; though the unoffending fimplicity, judgment, 
and rectitude of his character, have not exempted him from a 
thare of that detra@tion which has been fo powerfully excited by 

levated genius of his wife. oe 4, 
wa Fon “da Mrs. Sippons became the heroine of the Bath 
ftage, and having an opportunity of difplaying her ord a 
infuch a fphere of fafhionable refort, the tranfition to Lon « 
the vait metropolis of tafte and abilities, was natural and oer at 
ry. The public need not be told with what. luftre her career at 
been diftinguifhed: her merit has obtained the serene 3 eo 
ferved, Porrry, PAintinc, and Criticism, have all been 
emulous to record her worth, and fhe has juftly, we may ne . 
been pronounced one of the firft actreffes, if not the firft, that the 
world ever beheld. 7 ' | ) 

It has been faid that our late abmiraste Rosctus faw and 
envied the talents of Mrs. Srppons, and did his utmoft to keep 
them in obfcurity, but this ftory we always confidered as an 
invidious flander, unworthy the pre-eminent genius of GARRICK, 
and inconfiftent with the private charaéter of that unrivalled 
actor. It would be more liberal, and we doubt not more jut, 
to infer that Mr. Garricx did not fee the eagle in the egg, and 
was too much advanced in age and infirmity to Jook out for 
youthful genius, and incur the labour and difficulty of training It 
to maturity. We have never heard that Mrs. Sippons gave the 
Jeaft fupport to this illiberal rumour, and we will therefore con- 
tinue to confider it as “ a weak invention of the enemy.” 

It fhould be obferved that Mrs. Sippons had not rifen to any 
height of provincial celebrity before Mr. Garrick quitted the 
ftage, and had not exhibited the fplendour of her genius upon 
the Bath theatre until Fate had dropped the curtain upon the 
Britisu Roscivs. 

It remains only to obferve, that as the action of Mrs. Sippons 
on the ftage is juft, proper, natural and graceful, fo is her con- 
duc in private life. She is a faithful and affettionate wife, a 
fond, but difcerning mother,’ a zealous and an attentive friend, 
and an agreeable and enlightened companion. 

Adverting to the great powers of Mrs. Srppons and the im- 
poflibility of giving pofterity an adequate perception of her merit, 
we cannot forbear to conclude with the elegant and interefting 


lines of the firft living comic writer. Among the profeffors of 
the liberal arts 


“The Acror only fhrinks from Time’s award, 
“Feeble Tradition is his mem’ry’s guard ; 

“ By whofe faint praife his merit muft abide, 

“ Untouch’d by proof, to /ubfance unally’d! 

“Een matchlefs Garrickx’s art;to heaven refign’d, 
“No fix’d effe@, no model leaves behind. 


MM 
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« All perifhable! like the eletric fire, 

« But {trike the frame, and as they ftrike expire : 
“ Incenfe too pure a bodied flame to bear, 

“ Its fragrance charms the fenfe, and blends with air.” 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF MADAM DE STAEL. 
Prefixed to her Treatife on th Influence of the Paffions. 


T has been obferved that the life of a man of letters furnifhes 

few tan that can employ the pen of the biographer or 
gratify the curiofity of the public. The celebrity of an author’s 
works, indeed, throw a luftre upon the moft obfcure fcenes of his 
life, and give an intereft to the moft trivial occurrences. Every 
little anecdote derives an importance from the name with w hich 
it is connected, and every action is embellifhed by an affociation 
with performances which every one reads and admires. 

The life of a female author, in general, mutt {till be more bar- 
ren of variety one of incident. The amufements, the intrigues, 
the occupations of a woman a fafhion, do not greatly intereft 
thofe who are jo ond her circle. Her wit or her manners may 

delight and animate the fcenes in which fhe moves, but they 
cannot be configned with equal, effect to the page of t the biogra- 
pher. When we are told that the woman of pans whofe writings 
we perufe with pleafure, lived in the fir orders of fafhion, that 
fhe was courted and admired by the moft diftinguifhed votaries 
of literature, we can expect httle farther gratification. It is in 
her writings ftill that we cultivate an acquaintance with her. 
Asa woman of fafhion, fhe differs but little from the croud 
around her ; while the fprightlinefs =. her CORVETIALION, and the 
elegance of her Wit, 1n a literary cir » Be rm features of a char- 
acter which it is difficult to eve and to embody in the detail of 
her life. 

Madame de Stael poffefles hereditary claims to diitinétion. 
Independently of her own celebrity, fhe derives a confequenc 
from the parents to whom {fhe owes her birth. She is the only 

child of the celebrated M. Neckar, whofe reputation as a financier, 
and politician has been equally extolled and depreciated. The 
important offices which he Wille, and the principal part which he 
performed in the French monarchy at the beginning of the revo-' 
lution, have rendered him the objet of univerfal anv ; and his 
conduct the fubject of much c GI Many impute to him 
the “er ume of having encouraged t :-reeclndiéhary {pirie til it 
becan » powerful to be repr effe 4: At the fame time, however 
calamitous may have been the confequences of that revolution, 
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Her mother was Mademoifelle Curchod, a lady diftinguithed 
by the, higheft accomplithments of mind and perfon. She was 
the firft love of the celebrated Mr. Gibbon, and he once enter. 
tained the defign of offering her his hand. Before he could put his 
intention in execution, Mademoifelle Curchod became the wile of 
M. Neckar, then a Banker at Paris. While the lived, fhe was the 
pride and ornament of the rank in which fhe moved. ‘The honfe 
of Neckar was the refort of literary eminence. Madame Neckar 
wrote a variety of pieces, which did the higheft honour to her 
talents. Since her death, M. Neckar has publifhed three volumes 
of her Thoughts, Maxims, Corre{pondence, Fe. 

The only daughter oi parents whofe wealth was immenfe, whofe 
literary qualifications were fo eminent, it is natural to fuppofe 
that the education of Madame de Stael would be fuperintended 
in fich a manner as to combine the higheft accomplifhments with 
the firft{ rank and fortune. Ata very early period of life fhe 
difplayed uncommon powers. No pains were {pared to cultivate 
her mind. The example and the attention of her mother equally 
icrved to the improvement of her talents, and fhe foon gained a 
afuperiority not merely in fuperficial accomplifhments, but in 
folid acquirements, which fall to the lot of but very few of her fex. 

Her natural temper foon difplayed the utmoft {prightlinefs and 
vivacity. In one of his vifits to Neckar, at his feat at Copet, 
near Laufanne, Mr. Gibbon mentions his having feen the daughter 
of his old miltreis. She was then about eighteen, and wit, ani- 
mation, and perhaps an exceis of vivacity, were her chief char- 
acterifties. | 


M. Neckar was a proteftant, and wifhed to unite his daughter 


to a man of the fame religious perfuafion. At an early age, ac- 
cordingly, he married his daughter to the Baron de Stael, a 
Swedih nobleman of rank and confequence. The Baron de 
Stael was long the Minifter of Sweden in Paris, and at prefent he 
fills the office of Ambaflador of his Court to the French Republic. 

This union, however, was not thought to be very happy. To 
whatever caufes it might be owing, her marriage was not atten- 
ded with much domeitic felicity, and for fome years Madame 
Stael and her hufband have not lived on the beft terms. Her 
warm and {prightly temper and French education might not well 
agree with the more fober habits of a Swedifh nobleman. 

Ou the commencement of the French revolution, Madame Sta- 
el, of an ardent temper, was favourable to its caufee She had 
already begun to be diltinguifhed for talents and wit, and her 
houle was frequented by many ef the firft literary charaers in 
trance. She was not, however, a partizan of the violent demo. 
cratical fadiion ; fhe was attached to what has-been termed the 
Confiitutionaliils, thofe who were friends to a limited and contti- 
tutional monarchy. 

At her houle, as Mr. Burke informs us in his § Letters en a 
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cert their meafures. ‘Thefe were the two Lameths, La Fayette, 
Barnaud Vergniaud, &c. ‘This party, however, was foon crufh- 
ed by the overbearing and extravagant character of the Jacobins. 
Severs of its moft active leaders perifhed, many of them were 
exiled, and Madame Stael herfelf found it neceflary to quit 
France. She came to England, where fhe refided for fome time. 
She lived rather retired in the country, though occafionally vifit- 
ed by many perifons of diftinétion. 

After the fall of the fanguinary Robefpiere,. Madame Stael 
returned to Paris, where fhe again became the center of attrac- 
tion toa political party. When the conititution of 1795 was ef- 
tablifhed, fhe was its decided fupporter ; and many of the perfons 
who came into power under the new government were her friends, 

The new conftitution was foon aflailed by oppofite faétions, 
and the directory were not fuppofed to obferve very fcrupuloufly 
the legal limits of their prerogatives. Parties became incenfed 

againit each other. Madame Stael was attached to the exifting 
adminiftration. She accordingly became the object of abuie 
from the molt violent of the other fide, many of whom were ac- 
cufed of a defign to reftore royalty. Great influence with the 
new rulers was afcribed to Madame Stael. Many meafures ob. 
noxious to the party in oppofition were imputed to her counfels. 
This importance, and this influence with the propre in power, 
Madame Stael difclaims. Certain it is, howev 

the prefent Directors and Minifters were frequently of her parties. 


This, however, may be as jultly afcribed to the attraction of her, 


company and converiation, as to any influence or intrigue. 
Previous to the violent meafures which the Directory put in 
execution againft fo many repreientatives of thé people, in con- 
demning them to tranfportation without even the formality of ‘a 
trial, Madame de Stacl was the obje& of inceflant feurrility and 
ubufe. She was accufed of being the main fpring of many 
ichemes which the friends of the Directory thought 1 it neceflary 
toadopt. A number of lampoons and epigrams were written 
againit her; but fhe difclaimed all concern in the tranfaétions 
imputed to her. Among thefe were the following whimfica} 
lines, the firft of which alludes to the work upon the patlious : : 


Les A Accouchemszs de i fa Baronne de Stael. 


Apres avoir fait un gros livre, 

Puis un gros club, puis un amant, 
Puis un miniftre au teint de cuivre, 
Puis un commis nomme Con/lant, 

Puis un achat, argent compitant, 

Puis un plan qu’Augereau doit fuivre, 
Puis a Barras fon compliment, | 
Deux mois en repos voulant vivre, 
ia Baronne a fait— un enfant. 





‘r, that fome of. 
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Thefe fquibs, however, and a thoufand other witticifms which 
were launched againft her, are totally without foundation. Ma- 
dame de Stael was the enemy of thofe factions which then, under 
various denominations, endeavoured to obtain the executive power 
into their own hands. From many paflages of the following 
work, it appears that fhe deeply felt and deplored the calamities 
which the revolution had produced. She was convinced that 
France had fuffered too much from the rage of faction, again to 
tempt the fame evils. From a horror of mnovation, fhe actually 
wifhed to fupport the newly eftablifhed government, and rather 
to adhere to what exifted, than to feek any change whatever. 
In faét, fo far from deriving influence from that event, which fhe 
was accufed of having counfelled, fhe has fince lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris in privacy and retirement. — ; 

Whatever attacks the rage of faction, or the malignancy of 
fcandal, may have direéted againft Madame de Stael, even her 
enemies do not difpute the extent of her talents, and the vigour 
of her mind. Her literary attainments, her acquaintance wiih 
mankind, her general knowledge, her imgenuity, difcriminaticn, 
and philofophical acutenefs, are generally confeffed. 

The character of Madame de Stael’s works differs greatly 
from that by which the writings of many of her fex are diftin- 
guifhed. She affects no gaudinefs of diciion, no flimfy decora- 
tion, no falfe and vitious refinement of ftile, the faults into which 
the writings of the fair in the prefent age are apt torun. She 
analyfes with philofophical accuracy; her {tile difplays a mafcu- 
line vigour. If her compofition be obfcured by any blemitfh, it is 
rather by a philofophical language, which, from two great and 
generalizing abftraction of ideas, becomes ftiff, and by a refine- 
ment of analytis which borders upon obfcurtty. Thofe, howe- 
ver, who perufe her writings with care, will find that they contain 
much information, aud a thorough acquaintance with the human 
heart. | 

Befides the work upon the Paffions, Madame de Stael fome 
time before publifhed an Effay on the Charaétcr and Writings of 
the celebrated Philofopher of Geneva, Rouflezu. ‘This perform- 
ance poffeffes the higheft reputation in Fsance. It is diftinguiih- 
ed by uncommon ingenuity of remark, a fingular difcernment of 
charaéter, and wonderful difplay of critical acutenefs. The char- 
acter of Rouffeau has in every country of Europe been canvafled 
with rigour, but the fingular temperament of his extravagant 
mind, the true merit and beauty of his writings were never more 
clearly developed and explained than in the Efay of Madame de 
Stael. | 

The following work upon the Paflions obtained great fuccess 
in France. It has likewiie extended its fame into Germany. Its 
great aim is to fhow that the paflions tend to embitter the happi- 
nels of mdividuals, and to difturb the peace of nations. She con- 
iiders the very effence of pafiion to confilt in its violence; paflion 
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under the dominion of reafon is no paffion at all. . She demon. 
{trates that mankind ought to endeavour to avoid as much as 
poffible the influence of the paflions ; that is, bring themfelves to 
that ftate of philofophical apathy when they can think without 
enthufiaim, and act without ipulfe. 

The reafoning by which this doétrine is fupported will be found 
to poflefs uncommon ingenuity, the movements of the heart are 
laid open with a mafterly hand, and the origin of our feelings and 
fentiments carefully traced. Upon a fecond perufal, her book 
will pleafe, perhaps, more than upon the firft. | 

Madame de Stael is now about thirty. Her figure is not re- 
markable for beauty or elegance.’ She is not tall. There is, 
however, a livelinefs and vivacity in her countenance extremely 
engaging, and her manners and converfation are highly attrattive. 
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For the Naw-Enqrann’ Quarrerry Macazing. 


MEANS OF ACQUIRING SELF-COMMAND, 


MESSRS. EDITORS, 
ERCEIVING by the plan of your firft nuim- 
ber, that communications upon moral and 
inftruétive fubjects are requefted, I have thought it might be 
ufeful, to make more known, through the medium of your pub- 
lications, the excellent mora! advice, which ancient Sages have at 
different periods enforced upon their fellow men. ‘The nature, 
paffions, nor characters of mankind have fufficiently altered to 
render their difcourfes either inapplicable, unififtructive, or unne- 
ceflary. With your permiffion, I will occafionally prefent you 
readers with extracts from their valuable counfels. 

I have lately derived much profit and inftruction from the 
Difcourfes of Epictetus. ‘The world does not feem to iecl a full 
fenfe of its obligation to Mrs. Carrer, the tranflator of the Gre- 
cian Sage’s inftru@tions. ‘This worthy Lady, unlike the “unfex’d 
females” of the prefent day, devoted her time and her talents to 
the promotion of found morality and real religion. Her tranfla- 
tion, notwithftanding the fubtle ftile of the original, is executed 
with great fidelity and perfpicuity, andthe Grecian Philofopher 
appears to no difadvantage in the Englith Lady’s diction. 

I was much pleafed with a Chapter in this book, which difcov- 
ers a means of acquiring the important art of felf-command. 


“EVERY habit and faculty,” fays Epiatetus, ‘“ is preferved 
and increaled, by corre/pondent adtjons: as the habit of walkmg, 
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by walking ; of running, by running. If you would be a reader, 
read: if a writer, write. But if you do not read fora month to- 
gether, but do fomewhat elfe; you will fee what will be the con 
fequence. So, after fitting ftill for ten days, get up and attempt 
to take a long walk ; and you will find how your legs are weak- 
ened. Upon the whole then, whatever you would make habitu- 
al, prattife it: and, if you would not make a thing habitual, do 
not prattife it; but habituate yourfelf to fomething elfe. 

It is the fame with regard to the operations of the foul.— 
Whenever you are angry, be affured, that it is not only a prefent 
evil, but that you have increafed a habit, and added fuel toa fire. 
When you are overcome by the company of women, do not ef- 
teem it as a fingle defeat, but that you have fed, that you have 
increafed, your diffolutenefs. For it is impofhible, but that habits 
and faculties mutt either be firft produced, or ftrengthened and 
increafed by correfpondent actions. Hence the Philofophers de- ° 
rive the growth of all infirmities. When you once defire money, 
for example, if a degree of reafoning fufficient to produce a fenfe 
of the evil be applied, the defire ceafes, and the governing facul- 
ty of the mind regains its authority ; whereas, if you apply no 
remedy, it returns no more to its former ftate: but, being again 
excited by a correfpondent appearance, it kindles at the defire 
more quickly than before; and by frequent repetitions, at laft 
becomes callous : and by this infirmity is the love of money fix- 
ed. » For he who hath had a fever, even after it hath left him, is 
not in the fame ftate of health as before, unlefs he was perfealy 
cured: and the fame thing happens in diltempers of the foul like- 
wife. There are certain traces and blifters left init ; which, un- 
lefs they are well effaced, whenever a new hurt is received in the 
fame part, inftead of biifters become fores. 

If you would not be of an angry temper then, do not feed the 
habit. Give it nothing to help its increafe. Be quiet at firft, 
and reckon the days in which you have not been angry. I ufed 
to be angry every day ; now every other day ; then every third 
and fourth day: and if you mifs it fo long as thirty days, offer a 
facrifice of thankf{giving to God. For habit is firit weakened, 
and then intirely deftroyed. ‘I was not vexed to-day; nor the 
next day; nor for three or four months after; but took heed to 
mytfelf, when fome provoking things happened.” Be affured, 
that you are ina fine way. “To-day, when I faw a handfome 
perfon, I did not fay to myfelf, O that I could poffefs her! And, 
how happy is her hufband (for he who fays this, fays too, how 
happy is her gallant :) nor do I go on to reprefent her as rre/ent, 
as undrefs’d, as lying down befide me.” On this I ftroke my 
head, and fay, well done, Zpidetus : thou haft folved a pretty fo- 
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ry; that would be a fophifm beyond all the fubtleties of logic. 
This, and not difputing artfully, is the proper fubje& for exnitss 
tion. 7 
How then is this to be effected? Be willing to approve your- 
felf to yourfelf. Be willing to appear beautifal in the fight of 
God: be defirous to converfe in purity with your own pure mind, 

and with God: and then, if any fuch appearance ftrikes you, Plato 
direé&ts you: “Have recourfe to expiations : : go a fappliant to the 
temples of the averting Deities.” It is fuffictent, however, if 
you propofe to yourfelf the example of wife and good men, whe- 
ther alive or dead ; ; and comipate your condu& with theirs. Go 
to Socrates; and fee ich 1; ying by Atcibiades, yet flighting his youth 
and beauty. Conafider what a victory he was confcious of ob- 
taining! What an O/pmpic Prize! In what number did he 
ftand from Hercules ? So that, by Heaven, one might juftly fa- 
lute him; Hail! incredibly great, univerfal victor! not thofe 
forry boxers and wreltlers ; nor the gladiators who rafemble them. 

3y placing fuch an object over-againit you, you will conquer 
any appearance, and not be drawn away by it. But, in the firft 
place, be not hurried alone with it, by its hafty veliemence: but 


fay ; appearance, wait for mea little. Let me fee what you are;. 


and what you reprefent. Let metry you. Then, afterwards, 
do not fuffer it to go on drawing gay pictures of what will follow : 
if you do, it willlead yon wherever it pleafes. But rather oppofe 
to it fome good and noble appearance, and banifh this bafe and 
fordidone. If you are habituated to this kind of exercife, you 
will fee what {lroulders, what nerves, what finews, you will have. 
But now it is mere trifling talk, and nothing more. He is the 
true practitioner, who exercifes himfelf againft fuch appearances 
as thefe. Stay, wretch, do not be hurried away. The combat 
is great, the atchievment divine: for empire, for freedom, for 
profperity, for tranquility. Remember God. Invoke Him for 
your aid, and protector ; as failors do Caffor and Pollux, in a 
ftorm. For what ftorm is greater than that which arifes from vi- 
olent appearances, contending to overfet our reafon? Indeed, 
what is the ftorm itfelf, but appearance? For, do but take away 
the fear of dzath, and let there be as many thunders and light- 
nings as you pleafe, you will find, that in the ruling faculty, all 
.3 ferenity and calm: but, if you are once defeated, and fay, you 
svill get the vitory another time, and then the fame thing over 
again ; aflure yourfelf, y vou will at laft be reduced to fo weak and 
wretched a condition, that you will not fo much as know when 
you do amifs; but you will even begin to make deferces for your 
Sehaviour, and thus verify the fay? ing of Hefiod : 
Hit conflant ills the dilatory /rive.” 
It you think, that inftru€ions like the above will be ferviceable 
» your Readers, you will receive further communications from 
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tion is not better than halty'decifion. | But that they’ are bein 


the fenfe’of being more conformable.to moral or natural truthy, pack. fa: 
“im my opinion, is {o.far from reality, that.I fhould more readily 
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verb. ~ Confidered as a prudential maxim, its truth, Tbe-") | @_ 


~~ Yieve; cannot be controverted ; for there are,few points Ofevil to 4 - 4 


be avoided or advantage to be gained, in which mature deliberas © 9 


is ‘ : ; 
, » © macquiefeé"in a propofition nearly the reverfe—thar fir? impreflions 
©) are moft tobe relied on. This, howéver, Ido not’mean toyaf- so» 
' Sefertavithout limitation. “*"" PP bn 
“. WFere'a mind is well prepared for the reception of ‘truth}joy* . «# 
__ reétitixde of intention, and a habit of accurately coneeivingyw >t A a) 


Gs prefented to it, a queftion of moral conduct is almot.,.always. ,. 


- + ebeftidecided by the feelings immediately confequent upon {tating 8 
\@ the’cafe; and after-thoughts, in fuch inftances, are ufually the 








is gained by cowardice; méannefs, and *felfifhnefs,, over {pirit, 
‘Shonour;and génerofity, _Confcienée. is never dilatory in ‘her 
gp warnings. ~ She pronounces clearly” and’ inftantly, and her firlt 

_ v@ice is the trueoracle. By prolix and*varied repetitions of the 


‘eiled totheiintrument of her'defien@ic te Gh 


fophiftry of felf-intereft or partiality.” I afk my‘fclf, {hall I make 
a folemn ‘profeffion of what I do not believe., “No! (cries indtg-9. 


nantly Firft Feeling)+better to ftarve! Com: .(fays Second ¥— 
. Thought) let us confider the matter calmly ;. for there are many), 
“xeafons why it-would’be convenient to make this profeflion., Ex yy ee 


amine. its»words—fee if they will bear no ofher fenfethan the &»@* 
moft‘obvious. . At any rateywill not the end juftifyithe means? » & 
It then begins its ingenious operations, and, im conclufion, the’. 
thing 19 done. : i 
[have promifed a man my fupport-—fhall I keep my word? 
Certainly? Can you doubt of it? Wotld you be a rafcal 2pBut I’ 
with Tcould difengage myfelf, for xeally I do not like the man. 


© ‘His politics or religion are different from what I.took themstdbe ; 
“andl fhotid'do more good by difcouraging him. Befides, every, 


promife is by its.very naturé cofditional, and he has virtually- 

brokenvhis part of the conditions. Indeed! Then ufe your dit 
retion. #: 

In'this manner it ts that every triumph, in a heart not vitiated, 


quettion, with foréion circumftancés introduced for the purpofe 
of perplexing, the refponfe may at length be rendered almoft any 
thing’ we wifhit, afd confcienééimay be cheated: into acquiescence 
in the mo% abominable conélufions.. It is thus, that in our’ cor- 
poreal mechani(m, a deléteriousefub@ance taken into the ftomach, 


‘excits inilant and violémt® efforts fofiits expulfion ; but after a 


due’ repetition of dofes, propeglyaprapts ti éd and combined, the 2 
ftimulus ceafes to be felt, and abhorrent ™mature “becomes! recon- 
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thatima cafe of-confcience, if a a ble opinion, or one ‘: 


‘bythe authority ofa fingle grave’ dottor;-could be brought in fa- e 
« vour of inclination, againft an opinion confeffedly,more probable, 
‘it was fufficient to. juftify. a determination. conformable to it. 


And they took good care that their cafuitts th mld be furnifhed ata 
with probable opinions of all forts for the ufe.of thofe who put. 4 

their confciences under the direction of the fociety. .'Thesfollow-' 
ing edrfying ftoryis related by one of their gravett fathers, from ~ 
whom it 1s copied i in the celebrated Provincial Letlers. » “A.mat> g m 


who was carrying a large fum of money in order to make Teta a. ™ 
tion by command of his confeflor, called at a bookfeller’sfho m7 


Syfiem of Moral Theolagy. Turning over the leaves carelefsly, cm 
Res to light on his own cafe, and found»that-he was*not™.” 
obliged to reftitution ; fo that'chaying got rid of the burden of? *f 
his icruple, and retaining the burden. of his money; he returned 3 
home lighter than he went out.” Such lucky oceafions ofedg= 
eond thought, the pious author attributes to the {pecial interfer-"» 
ence of God’s providencey*by the miniftry. of.a man’s guardian 
angel. . 
The fpeediett decifions cf Rea/onyaas wellvas of Confeience, are 
frequently the foundeft. Extravagant projects, abfurd propofi- 
tions, impudent pretenfions, are rejected with feorn when firlt of- » 
fered to the mind ; and it is only in confequenceof rehearings, at*> ©, 
which fraud and fophiftry are advocates, with wiles, like thoie offs «” 
Comus, “baited with reafonsnot unplaufible,’*that they at length’ x 
work their way. Many high claims, there are wpon our acqui- 
éfcence, which the foul of. man would-fpurn with contempt and #) 
loathing, did it abide by its fpontaneous decifions, It may be». ©) 
affirmed to have been the chief bufinefs of fcholaftic learning for) « 
many ages, to ftifle this vorce.of unbiafled reafon, and inure men» 
to form determinations co: itrary to firlt convictions. How many: — 
mighty volumes could J pointvout:to you, the whole purpofe of 
which isto reeoncile the mind to fome manifeft contradidtion, or 
to difprove fome felf-evident truth 1 remember to,haveiréead, #7 
that in the condemnation of fome Janfenift book, the heretical; ” hs ih Aub 
propofitions were fo injudicioufly feledted, .that a.great prince, ue i q 
into whofe hands they were put, miftook them for articles of % 
faith, ang was edified by.the perufal. ‘Can it be doubted that 
Here the text was nearer the truth than the comment, ‘and that 
the prince judged better than the doétors?. I have know inftan- 
ces, in which pofitions fele&ed out of a political work forthe pur- 
pofe of odtaining its judicial condemnation, have affe&ed impar-) 4 
tial readers in a fimilar manner. | 
By thefe obfervattons, however, ,I am far pbk withing to in-' 
culcate t hafty decifion.on controvested points in genefal. » Where % 
the queftion rclatés to matter, of factya-very patient inyelligations, 
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es 9 enices it. cannot be fafely decided vithout minutely balancing its 
~ © probable advantages and difadvantages, and confulting pat expe- 








“muft-be tried by its conformity'with certain notions, if nut innate,  * 
mer: at leaft early and very generally admitted into the human brealt, "of 
it is probably beft judged of when.prefented.. naked to the mind,” 
| ~~) anmixed with extraneous.sconfiderations, ‘and with no other pre- 


gp” (xience in: fimilar cafes. “But where it refers to prineiples, and | 


~ » -paration than to render it perfeétly intelligible. foc igs 
") 4, ©The middle way is the fafeft/” fays another common pros) %_ 


“Se... verb. Ifthis was adopted from the * medio tutiffimus ibis” of 
- Ovid, it fhould have been»remembered that his was’a particular 
-»% "precept, not a general.maxim. In reality, the’middle courfe is 
a very often the worft that can be followed in affairs of the world, 
a __ combining the inconveniences, and mifling the a of sy. 
~~. “the two extremes.. It is commonly the paltry expedienvofweak- « 
~~). nefs and indecifion to get over prefent difficulties, by declining -% 
>. inftead of confronting them—a compromife between right and 
>. “wrong, between wifdom and folly, between enterprize and imdo- 
“» ~ ¥. ‘ence, which generally meets with the fate of imbecihty. In 
em 9 -smoft emergencies, two directly oppofite fyftems of aGion prefent 
% * _themfelves to our choice. Zach has its, appropriated charaéter, 
' ie ~~ its favourable and unfavourable circumftances. Each may fac- 
| ~ ceed; but only when followed fully an@ decidedly. Every lean.. “+ 


" “ing towards its oppofite adds to its difficulties, and endangers its i 

4 ~~ failure. This cannot be better illuftrated than by military tranf- Hf 

i" ink f actions. A. General finds himfelf unexpectedly in face of a fuperi- at 
ig ~ * "»s. or-enemy.' He.hasino choice but to fight or retire ; but the 


Ft 
oF 


movements for each are racompatible ; one requires bold advance, 


_the other, filent retreat. Onc, however, appears to him too haz- Ve 

i -ardous, and the” other, too difgracefl. He therefore ‘takes a ) ° st 
a » middle courfe, in confequemce of which he fights to no purpofe,. uh 
‘ * «>. vand.his retreat. is intercepted. 7 tn ¥P, ‘ 

‘ ‘>... Qne cannot be at al converfant with bufinefs, without feeing ie 
<i... ~ perpetual mftances of the mifchief done by this fpirit:of throwing,” » i 
“.. . ~© Cita hittle of this, and a little of that, in order to fecure a medium. >. ee 
os rae * |) A perfon in a pwblic affembly propofes a vigorous meafureyand = * + heh 
’ Ry after fome oppofition, carries its Some weak friend or defigning ., LS 
. foe, upon the plea of preventing extremes, then offers a few mod- ie 

ifications and reftrictions, of a nature directly fubverfive Of the He 
(purpole intended to be. anfwered by the firft mover ; and thefe; i 
: , _and for the fake of accommodation, are affented to by the majors, uf 
is “ity 3 thus the whole fcheme is rendered ineffectual. _ In a fimilar: 


_{pirit, arbitrators {plit-a differefiee, and do juftice to neither party 
—juries bring in verdicts which determine nothing, and leave the 
court to.actas it pleafes—confultations of learned phyficians neu- 
tralize their plans fo as'to do neither good nor harm=-and divines 
play. off, one virtue againit another, till they makestheir licar- 
ers indifferent,to,both, 
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02 Letter from Sir H. Sidney to his Son. 


Truth may, perhaps, in general, lie fomewhere within ‘oppofite 
extremes; but it is a grofs weak nels to expect to find it by the 
mechanical operation of bifecting a line, or caleulating an average. 
Even in cafes where we are fure that the two extremes are errone- 
ous, as in the reprefentation of the fame charaéter by adverfe par- 
tics, it is a futile method of juding of particular aétions, to bal- 
ance the contrary motives to which they have been attributed 


i id {trike a medrum. — {t is not in this manner that good and ere 
i evil are compounded in mankind, 

' The ‘controverfialift who thinks, by adopting fomewhat from rn 

} one iyitem, my : fomewhat from another, to fix himifelf on firm 

; rround, and hold oppofite partie :s in refpeét, will generally find 


Re hie, whit d both againft him, and has weakened his defen- 
m either part. ‘I could adios many inftances to fhew you, 
1 the contelts of theological pole ‘mics, the middle way 1s as 
s it is in real warfare, ! from béing the fafeft. The acute 
orth could not fa a barrier againtt popery, till he had 
asa fundamental maxim, that the Bible is the ouly ground 
| on of Proteftants. He perceived, that if church author- 
‘rnitted as any thing in the controverfy, the papift would 
for him. . 
> that Penwesbial fayings, the boafted wifdom of 

io be trufted without examination. Aphorifms, in mS 
; adeed, are but dangerous guides. The greater part of 
: e been formed not fo muck from the refults of univerfal 
ind experience, as from the authority of individuals in the 
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cy of both. A few examples went-to eftablifh a rule, and 
exceptions ftood for nothing, till at len; eth they have often 
been found more numerous than the exemplifigaticns. it 
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For tHe New Encisznp Quarrerty MAGAZINE. 
= 


WN an Englith Publication I have met with the 
§ following excellent Letter from Sir Henry 
iney to his Son. . In a imal! compafs is comamed much ex- 


celicnt matter. It recommends a psoge of rules for condué& 


greatly different from the fyftem ec rd Chefterfield, which, 

fays Dr. je bnfon, “inculcates the morals of a proftitute, and the 

ranners of a dancing mafter.” If its infertion is agreeable to 

your plan, be pleaied to — it. R. L. 

LETTER FROM SIR H. SIDNEY TO HIS SON. 

1 HAVE received two letters from you, one written in Lat 

he other in French, which I take.in good | part; and will] you 

c+ exercile that practice of learning often, for that will fiand you 

t itead in that profeflion of life that.-you were born to hve 

: And fince this is my firft letter tha: ever I did write to you, 

will not that it be all empty of fome 2dvices which my natura! 
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Letter from Sir H. Sidney to his Son. 5 


care of you provoketh me to with you to follow, or documents to 


you inthis your tender age. Let your firft action be the lifting 
up of your mind to Almighty God by hearty prayer, and fecling, 
ly digeft the words you fpeak by continual meditation, and thinks 
ing of him to whom you pray ; and ufe this as an ordinary, and 
at an ordinary hour, whereby the time itfelf will put you im re- 
membrance to do that which you are accuftomedto do. In that 
time apply your ftudy to fuch hours as your difcreet mafter doth 
affign you, earneftly ; and the time I know he will fo limit as 
fhall be ‘both fufficient for your learning, and fafe for your health. 
And mark the fenfe and the maiter of what you read, as well as 
the words: fo fhall you both enrich your tongue with words, 
and your wit with matter; and judgment will grow as years 
growin you. Be humble and obedient to your matter 5. for un- 
le/s you frame your felf to obey others, yea, and feel in yourfelf what obe- 
dience is, you fhall never be able to teach others how to obey you. Be 
courteous of gefture, and affable to alf men ; there is nothing that 
winneth fo much,- with jo little coft... Ufe moderate diet ; fo ‘as 
after your meal you may feel.your wit fre/her, and not duller ; and 
your body more lively, and not more heavy. Seldom drink winc, 


» yet fometimes do; left, being enforced to drink upon the fudden, 
you fhould fiad yourfelf inftamed. Ufe exercife of body, but 


fuch as is without peril of your joints or bones. It will cncreafe 
your force, and enlarge your breath.’ Delight to be cleanly, as well 
in all parts of your perfon, as in-your garments. .It fhall make 
you grateful in each company, but, otherwile, loathfome. 

Give yourfelf.to be merry. For you degenerate from, your fa- 
ther, if you find not yourielf moft able in wit and body, to do 
any thing wher you be moit merry. « But let your mirth be ever 
void of all feurrility, and biting words to any man. ': For a wound, 
given by a word, is oftentimes harder to be cured than that which 
is given with a fword. Be you rather a hearerand bearer away 
of other men’s talk, than a beginner or procurer of fpeech, other- 
wife you fhall be counted to delight to hear yourielf {fpeak. If 
you hear a wife fentence, or an apt phrafe, commit it to your 
memory, with refpeét of the circumftances when you fhall fpeak 
it. Let newer Oath be heard to come out of your mouth, nor 
word of ribaldry. Deteft it in others, fo {hall cuftom make to 
yourtelf a law againft it in yourfelf.. Be modett in each aflembly; 
and rather be rebuked of Jich¢fellows for maidenlike thamefaced- 
nefs, than of your fad friends for bold pertnefs. ‘Think upon eve- 
ry word you fpeak before you utter it; and remember how na- 
ture hath ramified up, as it were, the tongue with the teeth ; 
yea, and hair without the li ; 
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ps; all betokening reins or bri.ics, 


: ¥ Win fS fu Le} ; > ’ 
again{t the loofe uf of the tongue. Above all things tell no un- 


truth. No, not intrifles. The cuftom of it is naught; and let 
it not fatisfy you that for a time the hearers take it for a truth ; 
for after, it will be known as it is, to your fhame. For there can- 
ol ve a greater reproach toa gentleman, than te be accounied a lyar. 
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Study and endeavour yourfelf to be virtuoufly occupied ; fo fhalf 
you make fuch an habit of well doing in you, that you fhall not 
know how to do evil, even though you would. Remember, my 
fon, the noble blood you are defcended of through your mother ; 
and think that only by virtusus life, and good aGion, you may be an or- 
nament to that illuftrious family ; and otherwile, through vice and 
floth, you fhall be counted sabes generis, one of the greateft curfes 
that can happento man. Well, my Jittle Philip, this is enough 
for me, and I fear too much for you. But if I fhall find that this 
light meal of digeftion nourifi any thing the weak ftomach of 
your young capacity, I will, as I fad the fame grow ftronger, 
feed it with tougher food. 
Your loving father, fo long as you live in the fear of God, 


H. SIDNEY. 


for the New-Ensiann Qvuaxrtexry Magazine. 


MESSRS. EDITORS, 
HAVE with pieafure obferved, that you have 
alloted a department of your well defigned 


mifcellany to the fubject of Morals. Although I have not fo: 


ood an idea of myfelf, asto confider that 1 am included among 
the Sons of Genius, whom you have invited to become Corretf, 
pondents, yet, with your leave, I will occafionally occupy a page 
jn this divifion of your publications with the remarks of a 
MORAL OBSERVER. 


THe Morar Osszrver, No. I. 

THOSE, who minutely attend to the operations of the human 
will, perceive, that its decifions are frequently in dire& oppofition 
to the diétates of reafon. The many inftances of irrational con- 
dué&, which the events of every day exhibit, create furprize in the 
witnefles, and oftentimes entail much mifery on the aGors. There 
feems to be in the bofoms of men a counfellor, whofe advice va- 
sies from the determinations of unbiafled judgment. This coun- 
féllor is cloquent and influential, imgenious in excutfes, abundant 
in refource, and full of expedients to accomplifh its purpofes. 
Such qualities commonly command fuccefs; but the fuccefs of 
this advifer is always in a bad caufe. . His name is /ndolence, a foe 
to man greatly to be dreaded, becaufe greatly powerful. 

The aifertion may feem paradoxical, but it is a fact, that mdo- 
Jence is more active in producing the evils of life, than any. other 
paffion in the human breaft. It perfuades to modes of conduct, 
which fooner or later involve the idle in the embarraflments -of 
penury and the miferies of remorfe ; and almoft invariably hurries 
its votaries into vice, want and woe. 

The Almighty Creator of all things has made ita law, t 
‘he harmony of the univerfe and the health and happineds of ani- 
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mated nature fhould confift in certain degrees of action. Should 
motion ceafe, men and animals, would graduaily be deftroyed ; 
and it is true, that in proportion as they approximate to inaction, 
they approach to decay. It is therefore phyfically of great advan- 
tage to be in a certain degree attive ; and if we confider the na- 
ture of our intelleétual faculties, and the conditions upon which 
we live in the world, we fhall readily perceive, that a due exer- 
tion of our energies is alfo mentally, morally, and prudentially 
produttive of rood. 

It is fortunate for our country, that in its prefent flate of focie- 
ty there are few hereditary fortunes, which enable heirs apparent 
to wafte their exiftence in idlenefs, or ruin their health and eftate 
in diffipation. Ifthe inhabitants of New-England are fuperior 
to the people of other countries, their fuperiority is to be attri- 
buted to their moral habits. Here every man is obliged to cre- 
ate his own fortune, to fupport himfelf and family by his own in- 
duftry ; every one is convinced that individual merit is founded 
on individual exertion, and that the rank and refpectability of a 
man is always in proportion to his character and merits. The 
people of New-England have no time to be idle; their bufinefs 
and their duties oblige them to be active; and the induftry, which 
gencrally prevails among them, affords an advantageous contraft 
to the fluggifh habits of the few, who liften to the fyren language 
of indolence, languifh in ennui, and become involved ia the mife- 
ries of idlenefs. 

There is a pleafure in induftry, which every one who has ex- 
perienced it mult ever wifh to enjoy. Every thing feems cheer- 
ful to the induftrious man. He greets with a {mile every friend 
he meets. Alwaysfenfible of moral enjoyment, and pleafed with 
the confcioufnefs of meritorious exertion, his heart expands with 
humane feelling, and his mind enjoys the ferenity of content. His 
habits procure for him health, wealth, reipectability, and eafe. 
He is free from the cares that perplex the embarraffed, and is 
never obliged to feek relief in the perpetration of crimes. Self- 
examination makes him acquainted with his virtues, and pleafed 
with himfelf, and in this internal enjoyment confifts much happi- 
nefs. 

On the other hand, the indolent man is diffatishied with himfelf. 
He finds himfelf involved in embarrafiments, in which his crimes 
and follies, not his misfortunes, have placed him. He neglects 
his bfinefs, experiences a lofs of credit, is harraffled with pecuni- 
ary difficulties, has recourfe to vicious practifes for relief, degen- 
erates into alyar, at length becomes fraudulent, but, finding 
thefe expedients ferve but to fink him deeper in wretchednefs, 
feeks oblivion of his woes in the pernicious draughts of intoxica- 
tion, and finally, having loft all fenfe of moral obligation, and be- 
come tired of an exiftence, rendered infupportable by miferable 
ennut, and a continual failure of all fchemes, both good and vi- 
cious, invented to extricate him from mifery, he at lak commits 
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fome enormous crime, for which political juftice eoriellins him td 
eapital punifhment: 

Is the picture of this progrefs overcharged? Look Riou 
you, you will fee every indolent man in one or other of the ftages 
of this fatal journey. . Induced by repentance, fome may make 
long ftops on the road, and others be unfteady in their progreflion, 


but it is a fact, that every indolent man will, at fome time, find - 


himfelf involved in diftreffing embarraflments, become vicious in 
practice, and extremely unhappy in life. 

It is a little unfortunate, that men are apt to think themfelves 
imduftrious when they are really idle. There is a deception, by 
which all men fometimes cheat themfelves. The fuggeftions of 
indolence are fo artful, that they are often miftaken for the dic- 
tates of indultry. When difinclined to vigorous exertion, the 
mind eafily perfu ades itfelf it is equally meritorioufly employed, 


if engaged in a frivolous purfuit, that wears the femblance ‘of utile : 


ity. There is much of this bufy idlenefs in the world. Of this 
cheat the indolently inclined are continually the dupes. This 
fraud gre: atly. fecilitates the acqui trement of thofe idle habits, 
which, when once formed, it is fo difficult to deftroy. When, 
therefore, a a young man finds that he is endeavouring to impofe 
this delufion upon. himéelf, let him confider the attempt as an in- 
dication of his danger. Let him do uble his vigour to counteract 
he arts of indolence; if he fucceed Sy honor and happinefs will 
attend him; but if he be fubdued, difgrace, infamy and wretched- 

will snfaliibl y enfue 

I have obferesdith at the difpofition of the age tends in this 

country toidienefs. This difpofition has affected manners, morals, 
religion, and literature. ‘Thofe, who are apres -d to vifit the 
circles of polite life, will readily acknowledge, that the manners of 
our Gentlemen have greatly derenerated com m that attentive civ- 
ity of our forefathers, and th hat active defire’ of pleafing, which 
required fo little exertion, ind ¢ gave {0 mu ch pleafure. Thefe 
engaging qu lalities have been fucc ceded by a fafhionable lounge, 
entirely ditrezardful of the laws of gon i-breeding, and a general 
apathy, equally devoid of a participation in the joys or forrows of 
others. To feel or to pleafe requires too much exertion of our 
fine Ladies and Gentlemen, and indeed it is attended with fome 
diffiealr; -to make them cyen active ie to receive pleafure. 


Our Girls a a Boys s are ‘with confiderable labor drt through a 
ail routine of bufy idlenefs.:. They, are taught a {mattering of 
many things, and obtain a proficiency in nothing. 

That morality alfo, which equires much virtuous exertion, 
ee not Sheva among our citizens. A kind of univerfal benev- 
olence, which is 2s barren as it is ex tenfive, anda wordy fyftem 
of morals, wuich lives in empty expreffion, but never reaches 


| 9 he ) wll nf ei ,e-> +8 » 1A cory ac a , - 
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that religion which recommends an energetic difcharge of chrif. 
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The literature likewife of the day isin our country very fuper- 
ficial. It confifts of but little more than plagiarifms from Euro- 
pean writers, and dull compilations upon hacknied fubjects. It 
is by no means common to find a learned man among us. There 
are fome indeed, who, by comparifon with others, appear to be 
eminent fcholars, but, upon a proper inquiry refpecting their 
knowledge and charaéter, it will be found, that they are but 
babes in fcience. Nor can there be a probability that we fhall 
have men more learned, while the. difpofition of the age contin- 
ues. It is true that we have Philofophical Societies, but what 
are they doing, or what have they done? Until they are more 
active, we fhall have little reafon to boaft of them. 

It may be alledged in favor of indolence, that at times the 
{pirits are low, the body unnerved, and the mind languid, and 
that thefe defects are conttitutional, and out of our power to avoid. 
There is much plaufibility in this; but thefe effects may be pre- 
vented, by preventing their caufes. Their caufes are irregular or 
improper diet, imprudent cloathing, vicious pleafures or criminal 
indulgencies. Any man, who lives a fober and regular life may 
become induftrious. Let the body be educated as well as the 
mind ; it may then be kept in good health and fpirits, and the 
mind be ever vigorous and attive. 

I cannot conclude without recommending to my readers a fe- 
rious attention to this important fubje@. I have known many 
men, who have been ruined by indulging a little habitual indo- 
lence. Jam fully of opinion, that idlenefs is the moit copious 
fource of the miferies of life. It is the mother of vice, and the 
parent of penury, and its offspring ever unite to produce remorle 
and wretchednefs. 


ON THE CONFLICTS OF LIFE. 
Extraded from a difcourfe of Diogenes as related by Dio Chryfoftom. 


A the celebration of the Ifthmian Games, one of the com- 
pany afkt Diogenes, whether he alfo were come to be a 
ipectator of the combatants? No, he replied ; but to be a com- 
batant myfelf—The man laught at this; and further enquired, 
whorn he expe&ed for antagonifts? Antagonifts ? faid Diogenes ; 
with his cuftomary look of archnefs and intelligence: I expect an- 
tagonilts of the moft unmanageable and unconquerable fiercenefs ; 
whom not a fingle Greek of the whole affembly would dare to 
look in the face: none of your runners, however, or wreftlers, or 


I ti or boxers, or throwers of the javelin and the quoit ; 
If ‘ nif ‘a & ° = 
but antagonifts of fobriety and decorum.—Who are they ? the 


man enquired. Lanours and Harpsuirs, fays Diogenes: an- 
tagonifts of a moft fturdy character, and invincible by infatuated 
and befotted people, who confume their entire days in eating, and 
s220TC away their nights ; but an ealy victory to opponents {9 fler- 
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der and emaciated, as to have their bellies indented like a wafp. 
Or can you imagine thefe men to be good for any thing with their 
huge paunches, which they ought to reduce by ali kinds of evac- 
vation and exercife, or rather, ¥ they entertained juft notions of 
the fubject, by much feverer operations; by feething them, as 
whales are feethed from the falt and fea-water ; and by liquefying 
their fat, as the blubber of dolphins is molten down, at my na- 
tive city of Sinope, into oil for common ufes. People, like thefe, 
in my opinion, poffefs fouls, inferior in dignity to the fouls of 
{wine. Whereas a man, of a nature truly gene looks upon 
Labours as his principal antagonifts, and loves. aod aintain with 
them an inceffant combat by night and by day ; not fora parfley- 
garland, as if a goat were his competitor, nor for a garland of 
ne olive, and the pine-tree ; but for the prize of happinefs and 

irtue, duriag the whole period of their lives; not for that mo- 
pi only, when the umpires at Elis, or at Corinth, or the com- 
munity of the Theffalians, proclaim him victor. Nor does he 
feel alarmed at his competitor, nor pray that the lot .may fall on 
any other combatant; but he challenges them all by turns, main- 
tains a pertinacious Rrugele with Hunger and Cold and Thirft, 
is able to fupport himfelf under the torments of the fcourge, nor 
relaxes from his fteadfaftnefs by the application of the knife and 
cauftic. As for Poverty, and Exile, and Difgrace, and other 
fimilar contingencies, he confiders nothing of this kind as for- 
midable, but views them merely as trivial inconveniences : fo 
that the perfe& man will frequently divert himéfelf with all fuch 
events ; juft as children are amufed by their variety of fports, by 
the dice and ball. 

Thefe antagonifts, he remarkt, appear formidable and irrefifti- 
ble to men rendered cowardly by their vices: but, whoever fhall 
defpife their power, and approach them boldly, fuch a combatant 
will difcover them in experiment to be deftitute of refolution, and 
unable to matter their intrepid and vigorous opponents : like dogs 
exactly in this refpe&t, which clofely purfue the fugitive, and bite 
and tear, if they overtake him; butare terrified by one, who faces 
them with {pirit, and retire from his approach ; till at length they 
become fo familiar and fond as to fawn upon him. The general- 
ity of mankind, alarmed by thefe adverfaries, and always flying 
from their prefence, fo as never to confront them with their eyes, 
invite and ftimulate their affaults. It fares with mien in this 
cafe, as with a pugilift ; if he anticipate his antagonif, he is able 
to coftinue the combat, throws him down, and thus acquires a 
fuperiority in the conflit: but, if he recede through fear, he ex- 
potes himfelf immediately to the fiercet blows. Thus, Toils and 
Hardihips exert no confiderable power againft one, who receives 
them wi ith a contemptuous indifference, and eefalutely clofes with 
them; but affume a femblance of greater magnitude and more 
terrific afpe& to every adverfary, who retreats, and declines the 
conteit. 
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You may difcry an illuftration of thefe- fentiments in fire: if 
you trample upon it with violence and refolution, it is extinguifh- 
ed; but you: will be feverely fcorched by affailing it with flack- 
nefs and trepidation. ‘Thus children, in their {portive recreations, 
will fometimes quench a flame even with their tongue. Antago- 
nifts of this intrepid charaéter much refemble thofe athletic com- 
batants, whoemploy all their firength, and watch every advantage, 
in the battle; ftriking, and throttling, and tearing, and fometimes 
eventually murdering, each other. 

Befides this contention, however, with Labours, another con- 
fli& is appointed for us, not merely more formidable than thofe, 
which I have fated, but, in reality, arduous and perilous to a de- 
gree incomparably greater, the conflict with Pireasure; who 
does not oppofe with open violence, but enfnares by fubtleties, 
and beguiles with a cup of molt bewitching poifons. Herbattle 
bears no refemblance to the battle thus defcribed in Homer’s po- 
etry : 

: Then at the fhips a combat fharp arofe 

With renovated fury : faulchions long, 
Deep-gafhing hatchets, dealt deftruction round. 


Her battle, I fay, correfponds not to this defcription. Direé af- 
fault is not the method, to which Pleafure has recourfe; but de- 
lufive artifice, and the fafcination of dire enchantments, are her 
weapons ; enchantments, like thofe, by which the forcerous Circe, 
as Homer relates the ftory, was able to bewitch the companions 
of Ulyffes ; transforming fome of them into fwine, fome into 
wolves, and others into every variety of favage beatts. 

Such is the character of Pleafure! Her infidious attempts are 
not confined to a fingle procefs: fhe endeavours, by machinations 
infinitely multifarious, to accomplifh the deftruction of mankind, 
whether waking or aileep, through the inftrumentality of all their 
fenfes, their fight, their hearing, their {mell, their tafte, their 
touch; by their meat alfo, their drink, and their luftful appetites. 
No fecurity can be found in fleep from ftationing a row of watch- 
ful fentinels, as againit an ordinary enemy, becaufe her principal 
attack is conducted during that feafon of repofe; partly by en- 
gaging fleep himfelf to enfeeble and enflave them, partly by fend- 
ing forth again{t them deceitful and plotting dreams, to recall, 
her to their recollection. Labour, for the moit part, makes his 
approaches through the medium of the Touch; but Pleafure 
commiflions the collective fenfes of our confiitution to execute her 
purpofes. With Labour it is our intereft to grapple in a clofe 
encounter ;. but Pleafure we mult flee with all potlible precipita- 
tion, and fhould maintain no more communication wirh her, than 
what unoppofeable Neceflity may exa&. Ina conteft with La- 
bour, the moft refolute combatant proves the moft fuccefsful ; 
but the trueft refolution is difplayed by a hafty and diftant retreat 
from Pleafure: becaufe an efcape from entire perdition is not 
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offible to him who comes into conta¢t with this fatal adverfary, 
or hazardoufly attempts a frequent communication with her. 
When fhe once prevails, and has eftablifhed an influence over the 
foul by her magic potions, then fucceeds the metamorphofis of 


Circe, who ftrikes the victims with her wand, and afterwards finds. 


no difficulty in compelling them to the clofe confinement of a fty ; 
from which period they unchangeably continue to the lateft peri- 
od under the femblance of a fwine, or wolf.” 

Some alfo are transformed by Pleafure into Serpents; crea- 
tures, of a fubtle and pernicious nature ; and into reptiles of all 
defcriptions. Thefe attend upon her, and pay her homage; de- 
firous of her enjoyments, and ‘content inher fervice, but embar- 
raffed at the fame time by infinite vexations : for Pleafure delivers 
them over, after a complete fubjetion by her authority, to Lay 
bours the moft irkfome, and infurn:ountable. sf Sete 


ON DECORUM OF CHARACTER. 
By the late Dr. E nfield, 


OTHING gives a more lively idea of the graceful and be- 

coming than to fee a man acting fteadily in charaéter, and 
always confiftent with himfelf.. As there is a certain external 
appearance and manner fuitable to every age, profeflion, and 
rank in life, fo there is a certain propriety of moral conduét which 
arifes from the natural abilities, the temper, the fituation, em, 
ployment, and other circumftances, of individuals; and asa cawe- 
ful attention to the one is thought becoming in fociety, fo the 
uniform obfervance of the other is effential to moral decorum. 
When we fee a man, at an early period of life, fixing a plan of 
condu¢t for himfelf with deliberate judgment and an independent 
{pirit, and, after due confideration of his own difpofitions and fit- 
uation, entering upon and profecuting this plan, without fuffering 
himfelfto be diverted from it by the influence of fafhion or example; 
when we fee fuch a man perfevering in the fame charatter of fo- 
briety, integrity, and fteady virtue, through every viciflitude of 
life, we refpeé his principles, we admire his firmnefs of mind, we 
contemplate his charaéter with a perception of propriety and per- 
fection fimilar to that with which we furvey a noble edifice, form- 
ed upea a regular plan, and con'pleted by the hand of an able 
architect. We always mean to exprefs a high degree of refpe& 
when we fay of a man, in the way of eulegy, that he is a confi 
tent charaéter. 

Magnanimit y, another quality which commands admiration, 
may be confidered as difcovering itfelf either ma fleady adher- 
ence to virtue in general, or in the bold and refolute execution of 
great defigns for the public good. The man who fteadily pur- 
fues that courfe of action which he judges to be right, without 
Suffering himfelf to be diverted from his purpofe by the entices 
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nents of pleafure, or difheartened by the profpect of difficulties 
and hazards, difcovers a great and noble mind, and commands 
univerfal efteem. Fixed and firm in his refolution, inflexible to 
ill, and fteadfaft in that which is good, he fupports the dignity of 
a virtuous charatter ; and gives the world an example cf great- 
nefs in moral cor.dué which refembles the hardy and heroic fpir- 
it of a valiant general, who at the head of his army marches, with 
regular and determined fteps, againft the foe. We are ftill far. 
ther ftruck with admiration when we fee a man of fuperior abili- 
ties and diftinguifhed merit undertaking defigns of great public 
utility, and executing them at the certain expence of private eafe 
4nd profit, and at the hazard of ~his property, liberty, and life. 
In fuch a man we contemplate a mind fuperior to. vulgar paffions 
and prejudices, capable of defpifing luxurious indolence when it 
would interfere with the public’ good, and poffeffed ‘of flrength 
and conftancy fufficient to fuftain the fevereft fhocks of fortune. 
We look up with veneration'to fuch exalted characters, and ima- 
gine human nature allied to the divine. © | rete 
' A chara&er which to the noble qualities of confiftency and 
magnanimity adds the attractive graces of courtefy and affability, 
acquires from this circumftance additional luftre. There is a 
much nearer alliance between thefe virtues than may, perhaps, at 
firft view be perceived ; for it has always been found that the no- 
bleft fpirits are the moft gentle. When the heroic virtues are 
united with the milder affections, the admiration which they ex- 
cite is foftened into love. Every one is fatisfied and happy in 
the fociety of the man who clothes all his actions in the graceful 
garb of eafy familiarity and unaffected good-humour. The world 
will readily overlook many foibles and indifcretions in one who 
cultivates this amiable temper, and will perceive an additiona} 
{plendour furrounding his virtues whilit they view them through 
this enchanting medium. Courtefy isa quality which every one 
perceives and admires. It is peculiarly pleafing to thofe who are 
in inferior ftations to be treated by. their governors, benefactors, 
and fuperiors, with affability and kindnefs. Such manners in the 
great add weight to their advice, influence to their example, and 
value to the favours they beftow. : 

The quality which finifhes the truly refpeétable and amiable 
char a¢ter is generofity ; that noble difpofition which difcovers it- 
felf in a thoufand forms of beneficence. It enables a man, in the 
midft of infults and injuries, to be colleé&ed and ferene, and to 
enjoy the triumph of forgivenefs. It raifes him fuperior to the 
{tormy atmofphere of party-difputes, and gives him that quict 
potleffion*of himfeif which enables him to perform the benevolent 
and uleful office of the peace-maker. It inclines him to avcid 
unneceflary occafions of offence, and to yield, as far as virtue and 
prudence will permit, to the cuftoms, humours, and prejudices, 
of cthers. It prompts him to treat the failings of his neighbour ™ 
with candour, to conceal the fault which he cannot but obferve, 
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and to extentiate the crime which he is not able wholly to excufe. 
In fine, it inclines him to look around him with a watchful eye 
for opportunities of ufefulnefs, to extend his kind offices as far as 
his abilities and poffeflions will permit, and to fend his good wifh- 
es to the ends of the earth. Is it poffible that a man of this fpirit 
fhould fail of obtaining nniteeetgh re{pect and affection? -Can it 
be, that fuch a man fhould not always be beheld with united emo- 
tions of veneration and love? ‘He can never want a friend in 
the hour of neceility : he may, perhaps, find one who would even 
protect his life at the hazard of his own. “ Peradventure for a 
good man fome would even dare to die.” 

Such are the beautiful aflemblage of virtues included in'that 
graceful conduct which the apoftle recommends, when he fays— 
*¢ Let us walk honeftly as inthe day.” Where is the bofom 
which is not warmed with ambition to obtain, by fuch honourable 
means, the efteem and applaule of mankind? The love of repu- 
tation is fo natural a patlion, that we can fcarcely bel:eve it pofti- 
ble that any human being fhould be entirely deftitute of it. When 
this paffion is properly regulated and innocently gratified, it is 
productive of fuch refined pleafures and important advantages, 
that it would be abfurd to wifh it eradicated from the human 
heart, or to fuppofe that it ought to be totally fuppreffed, or rig- 
oroufly retrained. “A good name is rather to be chofen than 
great riches.” Be it then the’ conftant objeét of your ambition 
to fecure and preferve a bright and unfpotted reputation, by 
walking “ gracefully as in the day.” 

As you are purfuing your way through life, frequently recol- 
ie& that the eye of the world is upon you—that your brethren 
are forming a favourable or unfavourable judgment concerning 
your characters. Remember, that the vicious. part of mankind 
are watching your conduct for an occafion of reproach—that the 
wife and good around you are remarking your virtues with plea- 
fure—and, particularly, that thofe who are more immediately in- 
zerefted in your welfare are anxioufly attentive to your behaviour ; 
and that the fame attachment which inclines them to remark 
your faults with candour, will oblige them to obferve with regret 
every impropriety and indecorum in your conduc. If you in 
this manner frequently confider yourfelves as ttanding upon the 
public theatre of the world, and performing your refpective parts 
before a multitude of fpectators, the idea will not fail to render 
you cautious and vigilant in the conduét of life. In the midft of 
fuch an affembly you will be ambitious, not only to elcape cen- 
fure, but to obtain applaufe. 

You all very reafonably pay fome regard to appearances in 
your common intercourfe with the world. You choofe, as far 
as you are able, to provide for yourfelves and your dependents, 
not only fuch things as are neceflary for your fubfiftence, ‘but 


fuch as are decent and rej putabe, One of the firft motives to 


induftry, with many pecple, and one of the principal caufes of 
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extravagance, is the defire of making a figure in the world. In 
this polifhed-age a general attention is paid to the cultivation of 
exterior. accomplifhments. Much has. beea faid concerning the 
eraces ; and agreeable, and even uleful, as they undoubtedly are, 
ee moré than reafonable ftre/s has been laid unon them. Let me 
exhort you, my brethren, to carry your tate for a decent appear- 
ance and graceful manners beyond mere externals, and to be, at 
leaft, as much concerned to make a decent and reputable ap. 
pearance in your moral condué asin your drefs, your habita- 
tions, or your exterior behaviour. So fhall your virtuous man- 
ners produce you a plentiful harvelt of reputation whilft you 
live, and fecure you the honour of a fair fame after your deceafe ; 
for the memory of the righteous is bleffed. 

I muft not conclude without adding, that the fame virtues 
which will, in the natural courfe of things, procure you the ef- 
teem and refpect of mankind, will alfo lay a fure foundation for 
thofe pure pleafures which refult from the confcioufnefs of hav- 
ing merited the efteem you have acquired-—~a con{cioufnefs which 
far outweighs the fatisfaction arifing from the applaufe of men, 
and which, if this fhould at any time, through prejudice or ca- 
price, be withheld, will abundantly repay you for the difappoint- 
ment. At the fame time, they will not fail to obtain for you the 
approbation of the Supreme Infallible Judge of merit, and to fe- 
cure to you thofe everlafting honours and rewards which he has 
promifed for good men in the future world. 


Pracricat Moraurrr, No. I. 


Being moral Extracts from the writings of Eminent men. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL HARMONY TO THE 
HAPPINESS OF LIFE. 


Written by Dr. Enrrzrp. 


T will be wholly unneceffary to ufe many words in order to 

fhew how neceflary brotherly love and unity are to the happi- 
nefs both of great and fmall communities. We need look no 
further than among our own immediate acquaintance to be fat- 
ised, that domeftic harmony or difcord is of more weight in the 
feale of focial happinefs or mifery than all other circumftances 
taken together. Who can pafs a day without feeling the juftnefs 
of Solomon’s obfervation—* Better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is, than a ftalled ox and hatred therewith?” Pleafures and 
pains of this kind are ftrongly felt by individuals, and havea 
powerful tendency to diffufe themfelves. A glad and benevo- 
lent countenance indicating a mind pleafed with itfelf and with 
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cle.” On the contrary, a louring brow denoting anger,. difcon- 
tent, and ill-will, blafts the pleafures of a whole circle, even 
though met for the purpofe of feltivity. Nor does it fare better 
with the malevolent being himfelf than with the victims of his 
fpite and ill-humour. If there be within the compa(s of human 
depravity fuch a thing as the pleafure of tormenting, it can only 
be a temporary refpite from internal anguifh, and mutt ever be 
fucceeded by the horrors of remorfe and felf-condemnation. That 
tyrant, who faid of his people—‘* Let them hate me, provided 
they fear me,” never, we may be affured, felt one eafy or happy 
moment. A greater punifhment could not be inflicted upon any 
rational being than that he fhould be rendered incapable of lov- 
img; nor can a more lively idea be formed of the wretchednefs, 
as well as the depravity, of the prince of evil demons, than that 
fuggetted by the poet, when he makes him fay—“ Evil, be thou 
my good.” , 

It may perhaps be faid, that the malignant paffions, hurtful 
as they are to the peace and happinefs of mankind, are yet nat- 
ural; and that, as long as the feveral inclinations and interefts 
of mankind continue to thwart each ather as they do at prefent, 
there is little reafon to expect that the world will ever become 
that feene of univerfal love and kindnefs which is fo much to be 
defired. But in reply to this—which, by the way, is an objection 
that lies equally againft all attempts to improve our nature in 
any other refpett—it can only be necefary to appeal to fats. 
Let thofe who are difpofed to think and {peak thus defpairingly 
of human nature, obferve whether there is not in reality a great 
difference among mankind with refpect to the terms on which 
they live with one another, and the degree of peace and unity 
which they maintain in their focial connexions. Look around 
among families, and remark whether, in the conjugal relation, you 
do not fee fome perfons continually vexing and provoking each 
other by contentions on the mo trifling fubjects, and hereby 
making their home intolerable to themfelves, and to all who are 
connected with them ; while others, by mutual compliances, kind 
offices, and words and looks of love, render their union the hap- 
pieft of all human ties. Again, with refpe& to the relation be- 
tween parents and children, 1s it not in fome families, by tyranny 
and fternnefs on the one fide, and difobedience and ill-humour 
on the other, rendered a fource of the bittereft vexation; whilft, 
in others, the kind and gentle rule of the parents, repaid by the 
affectionate attachment and willing obedience of the children, 
produces the fweetef delights and deareft comforts? In the 
connexion between brothers and fifers, and the various branches 
of kindred, is it not continually feen that /ome, the nearer they 
are broucht by nature, are fet the more diftant in affe€tion through 
little jealoufies, and petty jars and rivalihips ; whilit others, drawn 
clofe by the bands of love as weli as of relationfhip, dwell to- 
ecther in that firm union which, amidlt the viciilitudes of this 
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world, will prove the fure% fupport in adverfity, as well as the 
faireft ornament and deareft comfort of profperity? Of thofe 


who are aflociated by /tuation and employment, fuch as partners in 


bufine(s, fellow-labourers, or fellow-fervants, do not fome appear 
to make it their ftudy to render each other’s lives as uncomforte 
able as poflible by all kinds of vexations and: ill-offices; while 
others take pleafure in lightening their common burdens, and 
fweetening their common toils, by mutual cheerfulnefs and good» 
humour, and by reciprocal acts of kind affitance and fervice ? 
In the more extended relations of neighbours, townfmen, and 
fellow-citizens, the fame contrat is obfervable between thofe whe 
treat each other as rivals and enemies, and thofe who regard one 
another as friends and brethren. 

Since, then, examples fo abundant are perpetually before us 
of the mifchief and deformity of hatred and contention, and of 
the beauty and advantage of love and concord; and fince it 
cannot be afferted that it is not in the power of men, if they choofé 
it, to * dwell together in unity,” we have certainly no right to 
complain of the evils of life till we have done our part to remove 
this principal fource of them. Would we finda heaven upon 
earth, let us at leaft bring no bad and malignant paffions to dif 
tarb its felicity ; let us not join in creating the evils we lament ; 
but rather engage with all our might in making the noble experi- 
ment how nearly this ftate of being, imperfe as it is, mray be 
brought to refemble that glorious and happy ftate hereafter, to 
the bleffings of which we all afpire. We may be affured, that 
fuch an attempt to anticipate the felicities of heaven will be the 
moft effectual method of preparing ourfelves for the attual en- 
joyment of them. 

And we have every encouragement to hope, that a fincere and 
hearty endeavour to amend ourfelves and others in this refpeéct 
will be attended with confiderable fuccefs. The fpirit of benevo- 
lence has frequently been diffufed over large focieties of men, and 
has in faét produced among them the happy fruits which were 
to be expected. It was evidently the leading purpofe of the Au- 
thor of our religion to inculcate this fpirit in its greateft force 
and purity. The new commandment which he gave his followers 
was, “that they fhould love one another.” The fir ages of 
the chriftian church afforded many delightful examples of mutu- 
al affe&tion and unanimity. ‘ See, how thefe Chriltians love one 
another,” was the exclamation of their enemies, when they ob- 
ferved the harmony which fubfifted among them in the midit of 
their fufferings, And if the fimple and beneficent inftitution of 
chriftianity, long fince debafed by the mixture of ftate policy, 
myftery, and bigotry, has been incapable of exerting, to the full- 
eft extent, its divine influence in harmonizing the tempers and 
foftening the manners of men ; yet no age has paffed in which its 
genuine characters have not been ftrikingly difplayed ia individa- 
als, in which its power has not been in fome degree vifible in 
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communities. The brotherly love which has cemented various 
of its feéts, has been, and ftill is, remarkable; and we may ob- 
ferve in our own country a pleafing example of its prevalence in 
that community which diftinguifhes itfelf by no other title than 
that of friends. If the fpirit of peace and unity has among them 
done much towards extinguifhing public and private contention, 
family quarrels, law-fuits, and party animofities ; if it has bound 
them together, like members of one houfehold, mutually aidin 
and comforting each other.under wordly loffes and diftrefles of 
every kind, why fhould not other chriftian focieties, and indeed 
the whole race of mankind, adopt a temper fo manifeltly tending 
to improve the condition cf human beings here on earth ? 

But to us as individuals, whofe fituation affords us little op- 
portunity of introducing changesin the conduét and opinions of 
men in general, the great concern is to rectify our own hearts, 
and afford good examples to the fmall circle with which we are 
connected. 

Our ftate in this life refembles that of paffengers ina crowded 
ftreet.. Every onc, purfuing the wey in which bufinefs or plea- 
fure leads him, meets with obftacles and interruptions from others 
bent upon the fame errand. If all refolve to keep their road di- 
rectly onward, without the leaft attention to others, neither yield- 
ing a little to let them pafs, nor regulating their fteps and mo- 
tions infome correfpondence with thofe of the reft, univerfal con- 
fufion muft enfue, and none will be able to advance with tolera- 
ble fpeed. Whereas, if every one attends a littie to the accommo- 
dation of his neighbour as well as his own, and complies with 
fuch rules as are laid down for the general advantage, all may 
proceed with reafonable convenience and expedition. In the 
march of life, no one’s path lies fo clear as not infome degree to 
crofs another’s ; and if each is determined,. with unyielding ftur- 
dinefs, to keep his own line, it is impoffible but he muit both give 
and receive many a rude fhock. 

It appears, then, that the moft cffential ftep towards general 
harmony and unity is, that all of us fhould accuftom-ourfelves to 
the controul of that /e/4/h ipirit which feeks its own gratification 
atthe expence of the reft of mankind. As it is impoffible that 
our inclinations and defires fhould not frequently interfere with 
thofe of others ; if each be not prepared to give up fomewhat of 
his own humour, and to confult the pleafure and convenience of 
others as well as of himfelf, how can he with any reafon expec 
their friendfhip and good offices? It is true, that in fome cafes 
an appearance of tranquillity and harmony has been produced 
by a very, rigorous plan of fubordination, in which every one 
yields implicit obedience to the will of his fuperior, and in his 
turn exacts the fame from his inferior. But what is this but a 
commerce between tyranis and flaves, unworthy of the dignity of 
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human natures and utterly deftructive of true brotherly affec. 

tion! The bond of fuch a union can be nothing but fear; and 

it cannot have the leaft tendency to mend the heart and infpire 

generous fentiments. Love fubfifs only by mutual kindneffes 

and compliances : its bafis is that principle of equality which 

ought ever in fome degree to reign between man and man, how- 
ever unequal be their condition in life. No one has a right to 
demand that another fhould in every cafe give up his inclination” 
to his own. It is only as a benefactor that he can juitly require 

any facrifice of this kind; and it is only by acts of love, as well 

as fervice, that he can expeét to obtain the return of being belov- 
ed. 

Nor is it in matters of importance alone that mutual attentions 
and accommodations are neceflary in order to preferve the {pirit of 
concord, and enable brethren, kindred, and neighbours, to dwell 
together in unity. Life is compofed chictly of {mall things; and 
it is in reality of more importance to attend to the caufes of 
pleafure and pain which every day may bring forth, than to thofe 
which years are requifite to produce. Hence it will appear, that 
the quality called civility, or politenefs, 1s of more confequence 
both to our virtue and happinefs than is generally apprehended. 
We are apt, in this country efpecially, to annex to it thé idea of 
fomething falfe and artificial; but if true politenefs be defined, 
‘¢ an attention to pleafe, by giving up our own inclinations to 
thofe of other perions,” there feems nothing in it which ought to 
exclude it from the rank of the focial virtues : and though it is 
exercifed chiefly in fmaller concerns, yet the habit formed by it 
will extend to matters of greater confequence. The love of felf 
is fo domineering a principle in our nature, that it cannot have 
too many counterpoifes. If it be acknowledged, as it undoubted. 
ly muit, that with the exterior tornis of politenefs it is poffible to 
have a very felfifh heart, it is alfo true, that fo fur as thefe forms 
go, they render the commerce of life more agrecable ; and it is 
bettcr that a man fhould by their influence be led to yield in 
fome particulars, than that he fhouid contult nothing but his own 
will and gratification in every point. We generally fee, in fad, 
that where a man prides himielf in rejecting all the attentions of 
politenefs as trifling and unmanly, he falls into grofs brutality, 
and plainly fhows, in every action of life, that he prefers himflf 
to all mankind. 

The principle of confulting the feelings of others as well as 
our own takes a wide fcope, and extends to many things which 
we are too apt to difregard. It not only enjoins us to relinquifh 
to our affociates a fair fhare of the ordinary gratifications and 
induigencies of life, but to treat their fentiments and opinions 
with proper deference; to allow them the fame freedom of 
{peech which we ourfelyes aflume ; and on no occafion to fay or 
do any thing which may give them pain, unlelS urged to it by 
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fome motive of fuperior duty. How often does a fevere, though 
witty fareafm, or a {piteful infinuation, wound another to the’ 
heart, and canfe breaches in friendfhip that can never be repairs 
ed! What more fatally blafts the peace of fociety than the 
breath of flander ? and how is every injury of this kind agtras 
vated, when it proceeds fiom thofe whom we love and refpect ? 
How fenfibly did the Pfalmift feel, this, when he exclaimed——* It 
was not an enemy that reproached me, then I could have borne 
it ; neither was it he that hated me that did magnify himfelf a- 
gainft me, then I would have hid myfelf from him : but it was 
thou, mine equal, my guide, and my acquaintance,.” Whert- 
ever we feel ourfelves tempted to offend in thefe points, let us 
directly put the cafe home, and afk ourfelves how we fhould relifh 
fuch treatment ? We cannot then err for want of knowing better’; 
we fhall then be fenfible that what at diftance and when it regarded 
another, we might deem trifling and not worth attention, when 
applied to oarfelves appears of real importance. And let us re- 
member that every thing is of importance which concerns the 
happinefs of a fellow-creature. 

To conclude—If any of us were informed of a method by 
which our worldly poffeffions might, without injuftice, be at once 
doubled, how void of fenfe and reafon fhould we be thought if we 
tefufed to pay attention to it !—Brethren, the method is, in effeét, 
in every one’s hands. By “ dwelling together in unity,” the 
comfort and pleafure of life would be more than doubled, and 
this without any hazard or difficulty. It is an attempt, too, im 
which no one can entirely fail of fuccefs. Ifhe cures his own 
bad paffions only, he takes away one caufe of ftrife in the circle 
to which he belongs and the fierceft fire may be prevented from 
{preading by withdrawing what would feed it: at the fame time, 
he fecures to himfelf a habit and ftate of mind which will afford 
him peace and ferenity in the midft of the moft violent ftorms of 
furrounding contention. 


A SATISFACTORY REASON FOR PREFERRING VIR- 
TUOUS SUFFERING TO VICIOUS ENJOYMENT. 


OTWITHSTANDING that the evidence in favour of Na- 
tural and revealed Religion is ftrong and conclufive, and 
there is abundant proof that virtue will be hereafter rewarded, 
and vice punifhed, * I will, however, fays Dr. Price, fuppofe the 
whole of this evidence to be fo infufficient as to leave onlya 
chance, over balanced by contrary chances, for fich a reward to 
virtue ; and affert that fi// our obligations will be the fame, 
and that it will be the moit foolifh conduét not to praétife virtue, 
and even to facrifice to it all prefent advantages -and gratifica- 
tions. —For, let it be confidered what any given chance for fuck 
a good muft be worth. 
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An even chance for any given ftake is wotth one half of thas 
ftake ; and a chance for it unfavourable in any proportion, is 
worth as much of it as is equivalant to that proportion. That 
is; if the chance is only a third or a tenth of all chances, its vale 
ve will be a third or a tenth of the whole ftake. If, therefore, the 
good ftaked is fuppofed to be the fu/ure reward of virtue, and its 
value is reckoned only equal to the value of all-prefent good, it 
will be right to give up for it a half, a third, or a tenth of all pref 
ent good, accordiug as the chances for obtaining it are a half, third 
or tenth of all the chances for and againff obtainiug it. 

If the value of the future reward of virtue is fuppofed greater 
than the value of all prefent good, it will be 1ight to give up for 
it a proportionably greater part of prefent good ; and the future 
good may be fo great as to render any chance for it worth more 
than all that can be enjoyed im this life.—-The fame is true of the 
value of any means of avoiding a future evil. Though we fup- 
pofe it improbable in any given degree, yet what faves us from 
the ftill remaining danger of it.may be worth, on account of its 
nature and magnitude, more than any thing that we can refiga 
or endure. 

In other words. Any given chance for a given good is-worth 
fomewhat. The fame chance for a greater good is worth more ; 
and confequently when the good is infinite the value of any 
chance for it muft be likewife infinite. The future good then 
promifed to virtue being infinite, and the lofs of it with which vice 
threatens us being an infinite evil, it follows that any apprehenfion 
that religion may be true, or the bare poffibitity of fuch confequen- 
ces to follow virtue and vice as Chriftianity has tanght us to ex- 
pect, lays us under the fame obligation, with refpedt to practice, as 
if we were affured of its truth. 

I muft add, that though it fhould be imagined that (through 
fome ftrange confufion in the affairs of the world, or an extrava- 
gant mercy in God) by vice as well as by virtue we may ftand a 
chance for happinefs hereafter ; yet, if we will but allow that the 
one is in any refpeét more “Lke/y to obtain it than the other, it will 
ftill be the greateft madnefs not, at all adventures and the rifque 
of every thing, to adhere to the one, and avoid the other. For 
it is evident, that the fmalleft improvement of a chance to obtain a 
good, increafes in value as the good increafes, and becomes infi- 
nite when the good itfelf is infinite. 

it is not, 1 think, poffible for any one to avoid conviction in this 
inftance, who will not affert that it is certain that Chriftianity is 
falfe, and that there is xo future ftate ; or that, if there is, virtue 
gives no better chance for happineis in it than vice. It would be 
inconfiftent m a feeptic to affert this, and it may be prefumed that 
no man in his wits will affert it. Let it however be afferted; it 
would, even in this cafe, be no very great matter for a man to 
be fo far diffident of himfelf, as to ufe the precaution of living in 
fuch a manner that if at laft the worft fhould happen, and his 
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éonfidence prove vain, he may have nothing to fear. But no.de- 
gree of unbelief, fhort of what rifes fo high as this, can aquit a 
man from the imputation of folly unfpeakable, if he is loofe and: 
earclefs in his life, or confents at any time to any wrong attion or. 
omiffion to fave any thing he can enjoy, ortoobtain any thing: 
that can be offered to him in this world. 

Indeed, whoever will fairly examine the evidences of religiony 
muft fee that they deferve great regard. He that will think 
how reafonable it is to prefume, that infinite goodnefs will commu- 
nicate infinite happine/s, and that the Creator of all defigns his crea- 
turesfor fuch a happinefs, by continuing thofe of them who are 
qualified for it in being forever to improve under his eye and care; 
and that virtuous men, if any, have moit reafon to expect fuch an 
effect of his favour : He that will refle& on the various determinae 
tions which have been given our minds in favonr of virtue; the 
accountablenefs of our natures ; our unavoidable prefaging fears 
and hopes ; the malignant and deteftable nature of vice as before 
teprefented ; the general fentiments of mankind on the fubjects 
of a future ftate and reckoning ; and that /potle/s Aoline/s ot the 
Deity, which the facred writings in the moft {triking manner affert 
and difplay, and fome conviction of which naturally forces itfelf 
upon every one ; he, I fay, who will attend to all this, cannot well 
avoid entertaining uneafy apprehenfians as to what may hereafter 
happen, and be led to confider, with deep concern, how awful the 
future difplays of divine jnftice may poflibly prove, how greatly 
we may be concerned in the incomprehenfible {cheme of” provic 
dence, how much may depend on what we now are, and how 
very neceflary it is that dy all means we endeavour to fecure our- 
felves. ‘That fome time or other prefent inequalities will be fet 
right, and a greater difference made between the lots.of the vir 
tuous and vicious than is now vifible, we have a great deal to 
lead us to believe. And what kind or degree of difference the 
counfels and ends of the divine government may require, who 
can be fure? We fee enough in the prefent flate of things, and 
fufficiently experience what the government of the world admits 
of, to alarm our fears, and to fet us upon confidering ferioufly 
and anxioufly, what gveater diftinctions between human beings 
than we now obferve are likely in another {tate to take place, and 
what greater happinefs or miiery than we now feel, or can have 
any ideas of, may await us in that future, cxd/e/s duration, through 
which it is at leaft credible that we are to exiit. 

But with however little regard fome may be ready to treat 
fuch confiderations, it muft be paft difpute among inquifitive and 
impartial perfons, that all the arguments taken together, which 
have been ufed to prove natural and revealed religion, produce 





fome degree of real evidence; and that, confequently, they lay a 


fufficient foundation for the preceding reafoning. 
To this reafoning it becomes us the more to attend, becaufe it 
as that which we are continually ufing in the common courle of 
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life ; and becaufe it explains to us the principles and grounds up- 
on which we act in almoft all our temporal concerns, «“ [t* 
ought to be forced upon the reflexion’ of fceptical perfons, that 
fuch is our nature and condition, that they neceflarily require us 
in the daily courfe of life to a& upon evidence much lower than 
what iscommonly called probable ; and, that there are number- 
lefs inftances refpecting the common purfuits of life, where a man. 
would be thought in a literal fenfe diftraé&ted, who would not aé, 
and with great application too, not only on an even chance, but 
ot much lefs, and where the probability was greatly againft his 
fucceeding.” 

What precautions will men often ufe again the moft diftant 
and imaginary dangers ?——~Why will they negle& ufing an eafy 
and reafonable precaution againft the worff and greatef of all 
dangers ?—What eager and reftleis adventurers will they become, 
what pains will they take, and what rifques will they run, where 
there is any profpect of acquiring money, power, or fame, objects 
in themfelves of little value, and which to defpife would be our 
greateft dignity and happinefs? Why then are they fo unwilling 
to take any pains, or to'run any rifques, in order to obtain bleff- 
ings of ineftimable worth, and to fecure a chance for eternal blifs ? 
How ftrange is it that they fhould fo little care to put themfelves 
inthe way to win this Prize, and to become adventurers here, 
where even to fail would be glorious? When will the following 
truths, fo interefting and indifputable, fink deep enough into our 
hearts; “that by fuch a courfe as virtue and piety require, we 
canin general lofe nothing but may gain infinitely ; and that, on the 
contrary, by a carelefs ill-fpent life we can get nothing, or at beft 
(happen what will) next to nothing, but may ‘lofe infinitely ?” 

This brings me to what cannot be omitted in the prefent argu- 
ment without doing it great injuftice. The reader has obferved, 
that it has gone upon the fuppofition, that there is a very great 
probability againft religion and a future retribution, and that vir- 
tue requires us to facrifice to it a/l our prefent enjoyments. The 
reverfe of both thefe fuppofitions appears in reality to be the 
truth. ‘Phere is not only an egual chance, but a great probability 
for the truth of religion. There is nothing to be got by vice, but 
the bet part of prefent good is commonly bfbyit. .’Tis not the 
happinefs of life that virtue requires us to give up; but our follies, 
eur difeafes, and miferies. What, according to this ftate of the 
cafe, muft we think of the folly of a vicious choice! How fhock- 
ing isthe infatuation which makes us capable of it ” 
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* See Butler’s Analogy, Introdu&ion, page 4, and chap. vi. part 
II. page 343, the 4th edition. 
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ON THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 
Br Dr. Prizscir. 


O; thofe employments by which it is propofed to gain a fub« 
Jifence, thofe are certainly to be preferred in which our las 
bours to ferve ourfelves are, at the fame time, molt fubfervient to 
the good of others ; becaufe fuch employments tend to enlarge 
our benevolence, and enoble our minds ; whereas thofe employ 
ments in which our gains are immediately and neceffarily con- 
nected with the lofs of others, tend to debafe the mind, by gene- 
rating envy, jealoufy, and hatred. Again, of thofe employments 
in which we equally ferve ourfelves and others, thofe are to be 
preferred which give the greateft {cope tothe intelleétual facul- 
ttes, and enlarge the comprehenfion of the mind ; fuch as thofe 
which are ufually called the three liberal profeflions of Thrology, 
Medicine, and Law. 

Of thefe three, that of Theology is unqueltionably entitled to the 
firft deerce of confideratton, becautfe it refpects the molt important 
interelts of mankind, and is therefore perpetually reminding the 
profeffors of it of their own moft important interefts. Befides, 
the things about which the chriftian minifter is converfant are in- 
finitely vartous, as well as fublime ; every branch of ufeful fcience 
contributing, in proportion to its value, to form his charatter, and 
train him up to excellence in his profeffion. But it is effential to 
this profeffion, that a man enter upon it with juft views, and al- 
ways preferve upon his mind a proper fenfe of its nature and im- 
portance, and efpecially that he preferve his mind from an attach- 
ment to fordid intereft. Otherwife, there will be a perpetual dif. 
cordancy between his temper and profeffion ; and deing one thing, 
and teaching another, he will fink into deferved contempt, and be 
as milerable as, with a right turn of mind, and with his heart in 
his work, he would have been happy. 

The profeffion of Medicine bears fome analogy to that of theola- 

y ; this being calculated to eftablifh the health of the body, as 
that the health or found ftate of the mind; and it has a particular 
and intimate conne@ion with fudies and purfuits of a philofoph- 
ical nature ; though much bufinefs of this, or of any other kind, 
will hardly allow a manto do much inoriginal experiments ; and 
therefore we hardly find an inftance of a phyfician, or furgeon, 
whofe bufinefs has been very confiderable, and gainful, diftinguifh- 
ing himfelf greatly by philofophical difcoveries. 

The profeffion of the law, I cannot help confidering as much 
inferior, in real value and importance, to either of the other two, 


efpecially with 7 978 to the difcipline of the mind. ‘This profeflion 
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has no particular connexion with any branch of philofophical {ci- 
ence ; and when taken in its utmoft extent, requires hardly any 
other knowledge befides that of hiftory, and indeed little more 
than the hiftory of one particular country ; and the habit of plead« 
ing indifferently, for, or againft right, mutt neceflarily be hurtfub 
to the mind, and tend to make it indifferent to trath:and right in 
general ; juft as the practice of acting, and affluming any character 
at pleafure, is unfavourable to-uniformity, fteadinefs, and upright- 
fiefs in a man’s own character. And when this indifferenee to 
truth and right ig produced, the accomplifhed lawyer becomes a 
moft dangerous member of fociety. His talents are at the fervice 
of all who will pay the hire of them, and efpecially of kgs and 
courts, who are able to give the greatelt price, whote views are 
foo often unfavourable to the intereft of the people at large, and 
who have feldomi been able to fuceeed in their iniquitous defigns 
without fome affiftance of this kind, as well as'that of a multtary 
force. 

Tt muft be acknowledeed, however, that an an able and truly 
upright lawyer is a molt ufeful charater in any country, efpecial- 
ly, as a guard againft the knavifh part of his profeffion ; and there 
is not in civil fociety a more refpectable’ and: valuable characte 
than that of an intelligent and upright jidge or civil’ magiftrate 5 
and though the pradice of the law for a livelihood be attended with 
the danger above mentioned, the fudy of it is effential to any pers 
fon who would ferve his country ina civil capacity, either asa 
magiftrate, or a fenator. ; 

.s tothe profeffion of a foldier, it is much'to be lamented that 
any fuch profé/fon fhould exift. There is, indeed, no greater merit 
refpecting civil fociety, than to hazard one’s life for its defences 
{t is the moft exalted pitcli of real patriotifm.: It is allo gener- 
ous in one ftate to afift another in its diftrefs.° But when wars 
become frequent, and confequently the caufes of them aré fo com- 
plex, or fo frivolous, that thofe who are employed in conduéing 
them cannot be fuppofed to engage in them from any proper prin. 
cipkes 3 to be a foldier is nothing more than to hire one’s-felf, like a 
bravo, to kill our fellow-creatures, at the arbitrary pleafure of 
another: It is, in faé&t to'make one’s-felf the ‘mere infrument of 
laughter and devaftation, and in point of ‘real honour this profei- 
fion ought not to rank fo high as that of a common execittioner, 
who is a neceflary and ufeful member of fociety. 

Of the inferior arts of life, thofe which relate to the culture of 
the earth are the moft excellent and ufeful. “They are in fad, 2 
branch of natural philofophy, and are capable of unlimited im. 
provements from a kowledge of the laws of nature refpecting the 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. The bufineis of 
hufbandry alfo jerves to remind a perfon of his dependance upon 
Providence, and his gains have no conneétion with any perfon’s 
jofs, Itis the common interef of the community to wilh him 
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well, becaufe in proportion to his fuccefs, every member of it ens 
joys greater plenty. 

Manufactures rank next to agriculture, with refpect to mental 
advantages ; every manufacturer being employed for the good 
of the community, as well as his own private emolument, his 
gains having no connections with other perfons loffes. But with 
re{pe& to 4ealth, and confequently natural chearfulne/s manuface 
tures are unfpeakably lefs defirable. The confinement and hard 
labour of the working manufaétures, together with the bad air 
they often breathe, are very deftructive. They rear very few 
children, they foon become difeafed and infirm, and dic long be- 
fore the term of nature. 

On the other hand, merchandize, and cfpecially the bufinefs of 
buying and felling in a fmall way, in which a man cannot thrive 
without making conftant /mall gains, is apt to lead to mean tricks, 
and taking unfair advantages of the ignorance and fimplicity of 
thofe with whom he has dealings, though in fair trade the buyer 
and feller are equally benefitted. A conftant attention to fmall 

ains tends to contract the faculties, and debafe the tempcr, 
though this effect may be counteracted by deep-rooted principles 
of integrity and religion. But the merchant, whofe dealings are 
various and extenfive, will generally have a mind more enlarged 
than that of a petty trader ; and as by his traffic he conneéts difs 
tant countries, conveymeg to each the peculiar produce of the reft, 
he is, im an eminent degree, the benefactor of his fpecies; he has 
many opportunities of enlarging and improving his mind ; and, 
in fast, many merchants do certainly, together with great opu- 
lence, acquire the generofity of princes, and are foremoft in all 

ublic benevolent undertakings. 

The mode of raifing money by gaming, whether at play, as 
cards or dice, the ftocks, or in any other mode (where mere amufe- 
ment is not the object) by which one man’s gain is direétly in pro- 
portion to another’s lofs, and the advantage is in no fenfe mutual, 
I {cruple not to pronounce abtolutely wrong, and iniquitous. It 
is a direct method of promoting envy, jealoufy, and hatred; it 
never fails to give a perfon a diflike to fober induftry, as too flow 
a mode of raifing money. [It therefore frequently prepares thofe 
who are unfuccedsful in it for theft and robbery, and the molt def- 
perate and fatal courfes, which commonly end in a public execu- 
tion, or fuicide. 

In this cenfure I am far from meaning to include the bufinefs 
of infurance ; for inthis cafe, though the gain of one be the lofs 
of another, it is, upon the whole, a mutual benefit ; for it is a real 
advantage to a man to be able, by means of a certain lofs, that 
he can well bear, to fecure himiclf againft the chance of a lofs 
that he could not bear. 

It has been imagined that the art of gaming, as it is practifed 
not at the gaming table only, but at horfe-races, in the ftocks, 
&c. though of no ufe in itfelf, and even hurtful in other refpects, 
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will give a perfon fkill and addrefs in his tranfactions with men, 
and efpecially in the bufinefs of politics. But it has alfo been im- 
agined that playing at chefs is of ufe toa foldier, becaufe the 
ftratagems, &o. ufed in that game, bear fome reiemblance to thofe 
ufed in war ; and yet it does not appear, from fatt, either that 
able commanders have been generally diftinguifhed for their fkill 
in playing at chefs, or that the beft chefgeplayers have therefore 
made good commanders. 

In fact, ingenuity and addrefs in one thing has very little prop- 
er connection with ingenuity and addrefs in another. Qtherwife, 
every able tradefman, or artift, would make an able philofopher, 
oran able ftatefman. All real ability might, no doubt, have 
been applied originally with equal fuccefs to one purfuit as to 
another ; and where two objects of purfuit have a great refem- 
blance, the application to one of them may prepare the mind for 
applying to the other with advantage. But when a man’s 
thoughts have dwelt long on any fubject, he becomes in time 
incapable of being what he was originally belt qualified to be. 


ON THE PREPARATION FOR THE MERCANTILE 
PROFESSION. Written by Vicesimus Kyox. 


A GREAT wit of antiquity, no lefs remarkable for the lib- 
erality of his mind, and his knowledge of the world, than 
for his excellence in poetry, has cenfured that mode of education 
which is confined to arithmetic, He has fuggefted that the mind, 
from a coni{tant attention in early youth to pecuniary mercantile 
computations, contracts a degree of ruft totally deftructive of 

enius. There is certainly fome truth in his obferyation; but it 
mutt be confidered, that our country differs from his in many ef- 
fential particulars. Arms and arts were the chief objects of at- 
tention in Rome; but Britain, from her fituation and connec- 
tions, is naturally commercial. Commerce in Britain has acqui- 
red a dignity unknown in ancient times, and in other countrics 
of Europe. They who have been engaged in it have added a 
grace to it by the liberality of their education and the generofity 
of their minds. This has introduced them to the company of 
thofe to whom their fortunes made them equal ; and they have 
appeared in the fenate, and in iociety, with peculiar grace and 
imporxiance. 

I mean, however, to advife, that they who aredeftined to a 
commercial life, fhould not devote their time and attention, exclu- 
fively, to penmanfhip and to arithmetic. In whatever degree 
thefe excellencics may be poilefled, they will never exalt or refine 
the fentiments. They will never form the gentleman. They 
are the qualifications of hireling {crivener, and are at this time in 
poffeilion of {ome of the lowelt and meaneft perfons of the com- 
munity. 
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But I would not be mifapprehended. I know the value of a 
lerible and expeditious hand, and the beauty of arithmetic as a 
{cience, as well as its ufe as a practical qualification. They are 
abfolutely neceflary to the merchant ; they are highty ufeful to 
all. My meaning is, that they fhould not form the whole of edu- 

cation, nor even the chief part of it, even when the ftudent 1s 
defigned for a mercantile life. . For what is the propofed end of 
a mercantile life? The accumulation of money. And what ts 
the ike of morey ? To contribute to the enjoyment of life, But 
is life to be enjoyed with a narrow and unenlightened mind? H 
it is, what muft be the enjoyment? It muft be low and dif- 
graceful. A rich man, without liberal ideas, and without fome 
fhare of learning, is an unfit companion for thofe in the rank to 
which he is advanced ; a melancholy confideration, that after all 
the toils and cares of bufinefs, when a man has acquired a prince- 
dy fortnne, he muft be excluded from the faciety of men of equal 
condition, but fuperic yr education, or be ridiculous init ; that he 
muft be unfit for parliamentary or civil employments, though the 
influence of money may procure him admiflion to them ! 

I really do not mean, many thing I have faid, to difcourage 
an attention to writing and a withmetic. If I did, I fhould with 


vy 


reafon rarfe a very numerous party, who would-not fail to be 
] 


amorous againft my doétrine. My advice is, and I offer it with 


C! 4 
unaffected deference, that thofe whe are intended for a 1 genteel 
line of commercial life, fhould beftow at leaft as much attention on 
the cultivation of their minds as on mechanical attainments, or on 
a mere preparation for the fuperintendence of an accompting- 
houfe. 
There is time enough for the accomplifhment of both purpofes, 
in the outils of an education properly conduéted, and long e- 
nough continued. ‘At our beft and molt re{pect: able grammar- 
afforded for improvement in 
writing and in arithmetic. Many inftances might be produced 
to fhew, that the claffical and the mercantile di fcipline have pro- 
ceeded with ogeat uccefs. It is indeed true, that the writing of 
thofe exercifes which are eepeniner? required ina claffical courte, 


retards the acquif tion of a fine hand, becaufe it is ufually done 


% 


ina carelefs and hafty manner. But it might perhaps be done 
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otherwife. Grant that it cannot, yet furely one would abate 
~ . Fa a c 1 re 

fomething from the excellence of a flourith, for the fake of ac- 
quiring ideas, and elevating the mind with juft, generous, and 


noble fentiments. Is it w orth while to forego the i improvement 
of tafte and literary ¢ genius, for the fake of pe erforming a {troke in 
a letter with greater eleg: Ince, though not in the leatt more legi- 
bly ? for the fake of acquiring a mechanical habit, in which, af- 
ter all, the fcholar will often be furpaffed by the loweft appren- 
tice, or the meaneft clerk of a petty office. 

I know it will be faid, that boys - 10 are deftined to reput: able 
merchandife, are ufnally taught Latin. But how are they ofter 
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taught it? They are often placed at a fchool where the matte 
teaches it-not. He profefies to teach only -writing, arithmetic, 
and mathematics ;. but, to complete his plan, he hires an affiftant 
toteach Latin. ‘The principal fhare of time and attention is de- 
voted to writing and arithmetic. The parent defires it, and th 


matter naturally gives thefe greateft attention, as he profeiles to 


underftand and teach nothing elfe. Seldom any thing more 
than the firft elements of Latin are taught, and thefe, it may rea- 
fonably be fuppofed, in a very fuperficial manner. The boy 
leaves his fchool at the age of fourteen. He writes a-fine hand, 
and cafts accounts to admiration. His Latin he foon forgets ; 
for he was never taught to dwell upon it as of great importance : 
and, in general, what he knows of it is fo little, that it is fearcely 
worth remembrance. 

When he has acquired his fortune, which he may,very well do, 


awith little other knowledge but that of. addition and multip licn- 


tion; though he prides himfelf on having had a liberal education ; 
yet he acknowle dees, that he has found little advantage from the 
claflics, and holds them: in low eficem. He. decl: ives, that adon 
of his fhall adhere.to the jour firft rules. ddedfeldem looks be- 
yond the circumfcribed horizon of the agcomptig-houle, even 
when admitted into the counctl-chamber; and he contributes, 
both by his difcourfe and example, to bring the claiiical mode of 
education into difrepute. ‘He pretends to have been trained ,ac- 
cording to its rules, and grounds his pretenfions on the very lit- 
tle of Latin grammar which he very imperfectly learned, in.a 
very fhort time, when'his attention was almoft confined, both by 
parental and preceptorial authority, to a mechanical attainment, 
and to a fingle {cience. 

I need not ufe argument in recommending the fludy of Fre n¢h 
and geography to the intended merchant. Their oligions utility 
is univerfally underitood. 

It is well known, and muchto be lamented, that the fhafts.of 
wit andridicule have often been fucceistu ily thrown at city ma- 
giltrates, and other public characters, whoje offices ought to fe- 
cure refpect. This unfortunate circumftance has been ent irely 
owing to that selon 3 in their education, which their wealth could 
never compenfate. Though they ought to quatify themielves 
ior the deflc ; : me they fhould recolle a, that they are not to re- 
main there always ; but fhould let their minds be early imbuc ” 
with that elegance, which will remain with them, and conititute 
them gentlemen, whatever may be their employment. 
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For the New-Evcrayo Qvarrsrry Macazinx. 


MESSRS. EDITORS, 


Ws knows much of our country 
will acknowledge that the education of 
men among us is greatly deficient. It istrue, that New England 
is to be much commended for its attention to the inftruction of 
the lower clafs of people, aad perhaps of the middle rank ; but 
little provifion is made for the proper education of refpectable 
merchants and valuable mechanics. To read, to write and to 
perform the four firft Rules of Arithmetic conftitute all the 
branches of a common education, while Grammar, Geography, 
Hiftory, the moft ufeful parts of the Mathematics, Natural Hif- 
tory and Philofophy,‘and other important branches of knowledge, 
are difregarded as unneceflary, or omitted through criminal 
neglect. 

Iam not fond of cenfuring exifting eftablifhments, but I am 
no enemy to ufeful innovations. I do not’ however wifh any 
change fhould take place, before the alterations is maturely con- 
fidered. Innovations become dangerous, when they are hafly 
and inconfiderate. I think therefore that our modes of education, 
however faulty, fhould not be new modulated, till the neceflity of 
the change is felt by every one. At fuch a time it is a duty to 
alter them. At fuch a period we have perhaps arrived. But 
let us not be too hafty in the reformation ; let reafon recommend 
the alterations, and the united judgment of many confirm their 
utility. , | 

It is not my intention in this communication either to enume- 
rate my objections to the prefent fyftem of education or to offer 
to the public a new one. I wiih only that the attention of your 
readers may be turned to this fubje& ; it isimportant to them 
and to the community ; and when I fhall again addrefs you, in 
relation to it, which I fhall do much more fully in your next, 
that they will read with candor what I fhall with deference 
fubmit to them. CLITO. 


For tue New Encranp Quarrerty MaGazine. 


MESS. EDITORS, 


EEING that you have embraced in your plan 

treatifes upon the important iubjec&t of Edu- 
cation, and being a Father of three fine girls under the age of 
{ixteen, upon whom I am defirous to beftow as good education 
as this country will afford, I wifh to have a few Queries anfwer- 
ed through the medium of your Magazine by fome of your Cor- 
refpondents. They are as follows ; and are to be regarded as 
only refpecting young ladies : 

















Affociation of Ideas in young Minds. Ito 


1. Isthe accomplifhment of Mufic worthy of the time, pains, 
and coft expended in its acquirement ? 

2. Is it to be defired that young ladies fhould be inftruaed in 
Drawing and Painting ? 

3. Should young ladies be permitted to read any Novels, 
and if any, what ones ? 

4. At what age fhould young ladies be introduced into com. 
pany, and what accomplifhments ought they previoufly to poffefs ? 

5. If Novels are to be forbidden young ladies, what courfe of 
Reading is it advifeable they fhould purfue ? 

An anfwer to one or more of thefe Queftions from any of your 
Correfpondents will much oblige A FATHER. 


THE NECESSITY OF REGULATING THE ASSOCIA. 
TION OF IDEAS IN YOUNG MINDS. 


From Edgeworth’s Education. 


T often happens, that thofe who feel pleafure and pain moft 
ftrongly, are likewife moft difpofed to form ftrong affociations 
of ideas. Children of this charaéter are never ftupid, but often 
prejudiced and paffionate: they can readily aflign a reafon for 
their preference or averfion ; they recollect diftinctly the original 
fenfations of pleafure or pain, on which their affociations depend ; 
they do not, like Mr. Transfer in Zelucco, like or diflike perfons 
and things, becaufe they have been ufed to them, but becaufe they 
have received fome injury or benefit fromthem. Such children 
are apt to make great miftakes in reafoning, from their regifter- 
ing of coincidences haftily ; they do not ~wait to repeat their ex- 
periments, but if they have in one inftance obferved two things 
to happen at the fame time, they expect that they will always re- 
cur together. If one event precedes or follows another acciden- 
tally, they believe it to be the caufe or effect of its concomitant, 
and this belief is not to be fhaken in their minds by ridicule or 
argument. They are, confequently, inclined both to fuperftition 
and enthufiafm, according as their hopes and fears predominate. 
They are likewife fubje& to ablurd antipathies—antipathies which 
verge towards infanity. 

Dr. Darwin relates a ftrong inftance of antipathy in a child 
from affociation. ‘The child, on tafting the griftle of fturgeon, 
atked what griftle was? and was anfwered, that griftle was lik- 
the divifion of a man’s nofe. The child, difgufted at this idea, 
for twenty years afterwards could never be perfuaded to tafe 
fturgeon. 

Zimmerman affures us, that he was an eye-witnefs of a fingu- 
lar antipathy, which we may be permitted to defcribe in his own 
words : 

‘‘ Happening to be in company with fome Englith gentlemen, 
all ofthem men of difin‘tion, the converfation fell upon antipa- 
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thies. Many’ of the company deni#d their reality, and conliders 
ed them as idle fone but I affured them that they were truly @ 
difeafe. Mr. William Matthews, fon’to the governor of Barba- 
does, was of my opinion, becaufe he himfelf had an antipathy to. 
fpiders. The rett of the company laughed at him. [undertook 
to prove to them that this antipathy was reaily an impreffion on his 
foul, refulting from the determination of a mechanical eff7@. (We do 
not pretend to know what Dr. Zimiietmann means by: this.) 
Lord John Marray undertook to fhape fome black wax intd the 
2ppearance of a fpider, with a view to obferve whether the antip- 
athy would take place at the fimple figure ofthe infe&. He then 
withdrew for a moment, and came int again with the wax im-his 
hand, which he kept thut. Mr. Matthews, who in other refpects 
was a very armable and moderate man, immediately conceived 
that his friend really had a fpider in his hand, clapped his hand 
to be {word with extreme fury, and running back towards the 
rtition, cried out moft horribly. All the mutfcles of his face 
werc {welled, his eyes were rolling i in their fockets, and his body 
was immoveable. We were all exceedingly alirmed, and imme 
diately ran to his afiitance, book his {word from him, and affured 
lima th at what he conceived to be a fpider, was nothing more 
than Bi bit of wax, which he might feé upon the table. | 
te remained fome time in this fpafmodic tate; but at length 
he poe torecover, and to d eplore 2 the horrible paffion froma 
which he {till fuffered. His pulfe was: very Archies and quick,” 
and his whole body was covered witha cold perfpiration. ‘After 
taking an ten draft he refumed his ufual tranquillity. 
We are not to wonder at this antipathy,” continues Zinimer- 
mana; “the fpiders at Barbadoes are'very large, and of amhid+ 
edus figure. Mr. Matthews was born there," and his antipathy’ 
was, therefore to be accounted for. Some of the company undef 
took to make a little waxen {pider | in, his prelence. He faw this 
done with great tranquillity, but he could not be perfuaded to 
touch it, though he was by no micans a timorods man fr other 
refpects. Nor would he follow my advice to endeavour ‘to con-’ 
quer this antipathy by firft drawing parts of ipiders of different 
forts, and after a time whole fpide rs, till at length rhe might’ be 
alle to look at portions of real {piders, and thus gradually accuf 
ym himfelf to whole ones, at firft dead, and then living ones.” 
“Dr. Z Zimamermann’s method of cure, appears rather more in- 
ERO, than his way of accounting for the difeafe. Are all the 
natives of Barbadoes fubje& to conyulfions at the fight of the 
e {piders in that ifland? or why does Mr. George Matthews’ 
caving been born there account {o fatis! factorily for his antipathy ? 
“he cure of thefe unreafonable fears of harmlefs animals, like 
all other antipathies, would, perhaps, be eafily effe ted; if it were 
jadicioutly attempted early in lite. ‘The epithets which we ufe 


i {peaking of animals, and our expreffions of countenance, have 
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advifes, call the fpider the ingenious /pider, and the frog the harmle/s 
frog, and if we look at them with complacency,. inftead of aver- 
fion, children, from fympathy, will imitate our manner, and from 
euriofity wil! attend to the animals, to difcover whether the com- 
mendatory epithets we beltow upon them, are juit. 

It is comparatively of little confequence to conquer antipathies. 
which have trifling objects. An individual can go through life 
very well without eating fturgeon, or touching fpiders ; but when. 


‘we confider the influence of the fame difpofition to affociate falfe 


ideas too ftrongly in more important inftances, we fhall perceive 
the neceflity of corre@ing it by education. 

Locke tells us of a young man, who, having been accu omed 
to fee an old trunk in the room with him when he learned ta 
dance, affociated his dancing exertions fo ftrongly with the fight 
of this trunk, that he could not fucceed by any. voluntary efforts 
in its abfence. We have, in our remarks upon attention, pointe 
ed out the great inconveniences to which thofe are expofed who 
acquire alfociated habits of intelle€tual exertion ; who cannot 
{peak, or write, or think, without certain habitual aids to their 
memory or imagination, We mutt further obferve, that incef- 
fant vigilance is neceflary in the moral educaton of children dif- 
pofed to form ftrong affociations; they are liable to fudden and 
abfurd diflikes or predilections, with refpe to perfons, as well as 
things; they are fubjeé to caprice in their affections and temper, 
and liable to a variety of mental infirmities, which, in different 
degrees we call paflion or madnefs. Locke tells us, that he 
knew a man who, after having been reftored to health by a pain- 
ful operation, had fo ftrongly affociated the idea and figure of the 
operator with the agony he had endured, that though he ac. 
knowledged the obligation, and felt gratitude towards this friend 
who had faved him, he never afterwards could bear to fee his 
benefactor. ‘There are fome people who affociate fo readily and 
incorrigibly the idea of any pain or infult they have received from 
another, with his perfon and charaéter, that they can never after- 
wards forget or forgive. ‘They are hence difpofed to all the in, 
temperance of hatred and revenge; to the chronic malice of a 
Jago, or the acute pangs of an Achilles. Homer, in his fpeech 
of Achilles to Agamemnon’s mediating ambaffadors, has drawn 
a ftrong and natural picture of the progrefs of anger. It is worth 
ftudying as a leffon in metaphyfics. Whenever aflociation fug~ 
gefts tothe mind of Achilles the injury he has received, he lofes 
his reafon, and the orator works himfelf up from argument to 
declamation, and from declamation to defperate refolution, 
through a clofe linked conneétion of ideas and fenfations. 

The infanitics of ambition, avarice, and vanity, originate ia 
early miftaken affociations. A feather, or a crown, or an alder-. 
man’s chain, or a cardinal’s hat, or a purfe of yellow counters, 
are unluckily affociated in the minds of fome men with the idea 
of happinefs, and, oe, ftaying te deliberate, thefe unfortunate 
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perfons hunt through life the phantafms of a diiordered imaginz. 
tion. Whilft we pity, we are amufed by the blindnefs and blan. 
ders of thofe whofe miftakes can effet no-one’s felicity but their 
own; but any delufions which prompt their victims to actions 
inimical to their fellow-creatures, are the objects not unutually 
of pity, but of indignation, of private averfion and public pun- 
ifhment. We fmile at the avaricions infanity of the mifer, who 
dreffes himfelf in the caft-off wig of a beggar, and pulls a crufhed 
pancake from his pocket for his own and for ‘his friend’s dinner: 
W:-fmile at the infane vanity of the pauper, who drefled himfelf 
in a many-colored paper ftar, affumed the title of Duke of Bauble- 
fhire, and as fuch required homaze from every pafienger. But 
are we inclined to fmile at the outrageous vanity of the man who 
ftyled himfelf the fon of Jupiter, and who muriered’ his beft 
friend for refufing him divine honors? Are we diipofed to pity 
the flave-merchant, who, urged by the maniacal de fire for gold, 
hears unmoved the groans of his fellow-creatures s, the execrations 
ef mankind, and that * {mall ftill voice,’”? which haunts thofe who 
are {tained with blood ? 

The moral infanities which ftrike ws with horror, compattion, 

r ridicule, however they may differ in their effects, have fre 
besuths one common origin ; an early falfe affociation of ideas. 
Perfons who mittake in meafuring their own feelings, or who ne- 
glect to compare their ideas, and to balance contending wifhes, 
fcarcely merit the name of rational creatures. The man, who 
does not deliberate, is loft. 

We have endeavored, though well aware of the difficulty of 
the iubject, to pomt out fome of the precautions that fhould be 
ufed in governing the imagination of young people of different 
difpofitions. We fhould add, that in all cafes the pupil’s atten- 
tion to his own mind will be of more confequence, than the ut- 
moit vigilance of the moft able preceptor ; the fooner he is made’ 
acquainted with his own charatter, and the fooner he can be ex- 
cited to govern himfelf by reafon, or to attempt the cure of his 
own defects, the better. 


te 


For tne New Evotanp Quarrercy Maeazine. 


MESS. EDITORS, 


IS THE STUDY OF THE LATIN AND GREEK LAN- 
GUAGES USEFUL ? 


HIS Queftion has been lately agitated with confiderable 

warmth among modern writers upon the fubject of Educa- 
tion. Some gentlemen i in the middle States have vehemently 
contended in fapport of the negative. I do not however feel 
myfelf convinced by their arguments ; and when I faw that in 
your Magazine treatifes upon this fubje& were admitted, I was 
determined to collect and fend you my thoughts relative to this 
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queftion. But this defign was given up, as foon as I difcovered that 
an abler man had already expreffedideas, fimilar to mine, in a better 
manner than it was in my power to have done. Though the the- 
ories of this writer may be very incorrect, when difcourfing upon 
other topics, his thoughts upon this fubject are, im my opinion, 
extremely rational and jaft. I have inclofed them for publica- 
tion in this country ; if you fhould think thet their infertion in 
Sr ufeful mifcellany would be ferviceable to the interefts of 
iterature, be pleafed to give them a place. 


ONE OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


“AN obvious ground of prefumption im favour of claflical 
learning will fuggelt itfelf in tracing its hifiory. The ftudy of 
the Latin and Greek authors will fearcely be thought to deferve 
this appellation, fo long as their language was the vernacular 
tongue of thofe who fludied them. Claffical learning then may 
be jaid to have taken its rife in the fifteenth century, at which 
time the human mind awoke from a fumber that threatened to 
be little leis than external. ‘The principal caufe of this aufpicious 
event was the {tudy of the claffics. Suddenly men were feized 
with the defire of refcuing them from the oblivion into which 
they had fallen. It feemed as if this defire had arifen ja in time 
to render its gratification not impradicable. Some of the moft 
waluable remains of antiquity now in our poflefion, were npon 
the point of being utterly loft. Kings and princes confidered 
their recovery as the moft important tafk in which they could be 
engaged ; {cholars travelled withont intermifhon, drawn from 
country to country by the faintelt hope of encountering a claflical 
manufcript ; and the firceefs of their iearch afforded a more guilt- 
lefs, but not a lefs envied triumph, than the defeat of armies and 
the plunder of millions. The moft honoured tafk of the literati 
of that day, was the illuftration of an ancient author ; comfnen- 
tator refe upon commentator ; obicurities were removed; pre- 
cifton acquired ; the Greek and Roman writers were underftood 
and relifhed in a degree fearcely inferior 0 their contemporaries ; 
nor were they only perufed with avidity, their purity and their 
beautics were almoft rivalled at the drftance of almoft fifteen 
dundred years. 

Such is the hiftory of ome of the moft interefting eras in the 
annals of mankind. We are indebted to the zeal, perhaps a lit. 
tle extravagant and enthufiaflic, of the revivers of Ictters, for 
more than we can exprefs. If there be in the prefent age any 
wildom, any powers of reafoning, any acquaintance with the fe. 
crets of nature, any refinement of language, any elegance of cont. 
pofition, any love of all that can adorn and beneft the human 
race, this is the fource from which they ultimately flowed.* From 
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the Greck and Roman authors the maderns learned to think. 
While they inveftigated with unconquerable perfeverance the ideas 
‘and fentiments of antiquity, the feculence of their own under- 
ftandings fubfided. The thaktes of fuperftition were loofened. 
Men were no longer fhut up in fo narrow boundaries; nor be- 
numbed in their Pesulties by the found of one eternal monotony. 
They faw ; they examined; they compared. Intellect affumed 
new courage, fhook its daring wings, and eflayed a bolder flight. 
Patience of inveftigation was acquired. The love of truth ditt 


‘played itfelf, and the love of liberty. 


Shall we then difcard that, to which our anceftors owed every 
thing they poffefled? Do we not fear lett, by removing the foun- 
dations of intelleét, we fhould facrifice intellect itfelf? Do we 
not fear left, by imperceptible degrees, we fhould bring back the 
dark ages, and once again plunge our {pecies in eternal night ? 

This however, though a plaufible, is not a ftri& and logical 
argument in favour of claffical learnings and, if umfupported by 
direct reafoning, ought not probably to be confidered as deciding 
the controverfy. The flrongelt direé&t arguments are probably as 
follow. They will be found to apply with the molt force to the 
ftudy of Latin. : 

The Latin authors are poffeffed of uncommon excellence. One 
kind of excellence they poffeis, which is not to be found in an 
equal degree in the writers of any other country: an exquifite 
fkill in the ufe of language ; a happy feledtion of words ; a beau- 
tiful flructure of phrafe ; a tran{parency of flyle; a precifion by 
which they communicate the ftrongeft fentiments in the directett 
form ; in a word, every thing that relates to the molt admirable 
polifh of manner. Other writers have taken more licentious 
flights, and produced greater aftonifhment in their readers. Other 
writers have ventured more fearlefsly into unexplored regions, 
and cropped thofe beauties which hang over the brink of the pre- 
cipice of deformity. But it is the appropriate praife of the beft 
Roman authors, that they fcarcely prefent us with one idle and 
excrefcent clauie, that they continually convey their meaning in 
the choicelt words. Their lines dwell upon our memory ; their 
fentences have the force of maxims, every part vigorous, and {fel- 
dom any thing that can be changed but for the worfe, . We wan- 
der ina fcene where every thing is luxuriant, yet every thing 
vivid, graceful and corrett. 

It is commonly faid, that you may read the works of foreign 
authors in tranflations. But the excellencies above enumerated 
are incapable of being transiufed. A diffufe and voluminous au- 
thor, whofe merit confilts chiefly iu his thoughts, and little in the 
manner of attiring them, may betranflated. But who cantrani- 
late Horace? who endure to read the tranflation ? Whoisthere, 
acquainted with him only through this medium, but liftens with 
aftonifhment-and incredulity to the encomiums he has received 
from the hour his poems were produced? 
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The Roman hiftorians are the beft that ever exifted. The 
dramatic merit and the eloquence of Livy; the profound philof- 
ophy of Salluft; the rich and folemn pencil of Tacitus, all ages 
of the world will admire ; but no hiftorian of any other country 
has ever been able to rival. 

Add to this, that the bet ages of Rome afford the pureft mod- 
els of virtue that are any where to be met with. Mankind are 
too apt to lofe fight of all that is heroic, magnanimous and pub- 
lic-fpirited. Modern ages have formed to themielves a virtue, 


-rather polifhed, than fublime, that confifts in petty courtefies, ra- 


ther than in the tranquil grandeur of an elevated mind. It is by 
turning to Fabiicius, and men like Fabricius, that we are brought 


-to recolle& what human nature is. Left to ourfelves, we are apt 


to fink into effeminacy and apathy. . ' 

But, if fuch are the men with whofe aétions it is moft our in- 
tereit to familtarife ourfelves, we cannct do this fo fuccelsfully as 
by ftucying them-in the works of their countrymen. To know 
them truly, we muft net content ourlelves with viewing them 
from a-diftance, and reading them in abridgment. We mult 


-watch their minuteft actions, we muft dwell upon their every 


word. We mt gain admiflen among their conhcents, and pen- 
etrate into their fecret fouls, Nothing is fo wretched a waite ot 
time as the ttudy of abridements. 

Ifit he allowable to elucidate the infufficiency of the modern 
writers of ancient hiftory by mftances, it might be remarked, that 


-Rollin takes care repeatedly t6 remind his reader that the virtues 


of the heathens were only fo many ipecicus vices, and interlards 
his hiftory with an expofttion of the prophecies of Daniel; that 


-Hooke calumniates al] the greatelt characters of Rome to exalt 
the reputarion of Cefar ; and that Mitford and Gillies are at all 


times ready to fufpend their narrative for a penegyric upon mod. 
ern deipotifm. No pericns.feem to have been more utter ftran- 
gers to that republican fpirit which is the fource of our nobleft 
virtues, than thofe authors who have affumed to be the hiftorio. 
graphers of the ancient republics. 

A fecond argument in favour of the ftudy of the Latin claffics 
may be thus flated. Language is the great medium of commu- 


-nication among mankind. He that defires to inftruct others, or 


to gam perfonal reputation, muft be able to exprefs himfelf with 
peripicuity and propricty. Moft of the mifunderftandings which 
have exifted, in fentiment or in fcience, may be traced to fome 
obfeurity or loofenefs of expreffion as their feurce. Add to this, 
that the tafte of mankind is fo far refined, that they will not ac- 
cept an uncouth and difguitful leflon, but require elegance and 
ornament. One of the arts that tend moft to the improvement 
of human intelle&, is the art of language; and he is no true 
triend to his {pecies, wo would fuffer them from neglect to fall 
back, from their prefent ftate of advancement in this refpeat, into 
a barbarous and undifciplined jargon. jor 
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But it is perhaps impoflible to underftand one language, unlefs 
awe are acquainted with more than one. It is by comparifon on- 
ly that we can enter into the philofophy of language. It is by 
comparifon only that we feparate ideas and the words by which 
thofe ideas are ordinarily conveyed. | It is by collating one lan- 
guage with another, that we detect all the fhades of meaning 
through the various inflections of words, and all the minuter de- 
gradations of fenfe which the fame word fuffers, as it fhall happen 
to be connected with different topics. He that is acquainted 
with only one language, will probably always remain in fome de- 

ee the {lave of language. Trom the imperfectnefs of his know]- 
edge, he will feel himielf at one time feduced to fay the thing he 
did not mean, and at another will fall mto errors of this fort with. 
out being aware of it. It is impofitble that he fhould underftand 
the full force of words. He will fometimes produce ridicule, 
where he intended to produce paffion. He will fearch in vain 
for the hidden treafures of his native tongue. He will never be 
able to employ it in the moft advantageous manner. He cannot 
be well acquainted with its Mrength and its weaknefs. He is un- 
informed refpecting its true genius and difcriminating charaéter- 
iftics. But the man who is competent to and exercifed in the 
comparifon of languages, has attained to his proper elevation. 
Language is not his mafter, but he is the mafter of language. 
Things hold their juft order in his mind, ideas firft, and then 
words. Words therefore are ufed by him as the means of com- 
municating or giving permanence to his fentiments; and the whole 
magazine cf his native tongue ts fubjected at his feet. 

The fcience of etymology has been earneftly recommended, as 
the only adequate inflrument for effecting the purpofe here de- 
{cribed ; and undoubtedly it is of high importance for the pur- 
pofe of enabling us more accurate'; to judge of the value of the 
words we have occafionto employ. But the neceflity and the 
ufe of etymology have perhaps been exaggerated. However ex- 
tenfive are our refearches, we mutt ftop fomewhere ; and he that 
has traced a word half-way to its fource, is jubjeét to a portion of 
the fame imperfeétion, as he that knows nothing of it beyond the 
language in which he has occafion to ufe it. It is here perhaps 
as in many other intelle@ual acquifitions; the habit of inveftigat- 
ing, diftinguifhing and {fubtilifing, is of more importance than any 
individual portions of knowledge we may chance to have accu- 
mulated. Addto which, that the wunmediate concern of the 
{peaker or writer, is not with the meaning his words bere at fome 
diftant period or the materials of which they are compounded, 
but with the meaning that properly belongs to them according 
to the pureft ftandard of the language he ufes. Words are per- 
petually fluétuating in this refpect. ‘The gradations by which 
they change their fenfe are ordimarily imperceptible ; but from 
age to age their variations are often the mott memorable and 


furprizing. The true mode therefore of becoming acquainted 
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evith their exact force, is to liften to them in the beft {peakers, and 
confider them as they occur in the beft writers, that have yet ap~ 
peared. : =~ , 

Latin is indeed a language that will furnifh us with the ety- 
mology of many of our own words; but it has perhaps peculiar 
recommendations as a praxis inthe habits of inveftigation and 
analyfis. Its words undergo an uncommon number of variations 
and inflections. Thofe infledtions are more philofophically ap- 
propriated, and more diftinct in their meaning, than the inflections 
of any language of a more ancient date. . As the words in Latin 
compofitioa are not arranged in a philofophical or natural order, 
the mind is obliged to exert itfelf to difentangle the chaos, and 
is compelled to yield an unintermitted attention to the inflections, 
It is therefore probable that the philofophy of language is beft 
acquired by ftudying this language. » Practice is fuperior to the- 
ory ; and this fcience will perhaps be more fuccefsfully learned, 
and more deeply imprinted, by the peruial of Virgil and Horace, 
than by reading a thoutand treatifes on univerfal grammar. 

Example feems to correfpond to what is here ftated. Few 
men have written Englifh with force and propuety, who have 
been wholly unacquainted with the learned languages. Our fine 
eft writers and fpeakers have been men who ammfed themfelves 
during the whole of their lives with the perufal of the claffics. 
Nothing is generally more eafy than to difcover by his {tyle, whe- 
ther a man has been deprived of the advantages of a literary ed- 
ucation. ° 

A further argument in favor of the ftudy of the Latin lan- 
guage, may be deduced from the nature of logic, or the art of 
thinking. Words are of the utmoft importance to human under- 
ftanding. Almoit all the ideas employed by us in matters of 
reafoning have been acquired by words. In our moft retired 
contemplations we think for the moft part in words; and upon 
recollection can in moft cafes eafily tellin what language we 
have been thinking. Without words, uttered, or thought upon, 
we could not probably carry on any long train of deduétion. 
The fcience of thinking therefore is little elfe than the fcience of 
words. He that has not been accuftomed to refine upon words, 
and difcriminate their fhades of meaning, will think and reafon 
after a very inaccurate and flovenly manner. He that is not 
able to call his idea by various names, berrowed from various 
languages, will fearcely be able to conceive his idea in a way 
precife, clear and wnconfufed. If therefore a man were confined 
in a defert ifland, and would never again have occafion fo much 
as to hear the found of his own voice, yet if at the fame time he 
would fuccefsfully cultivate his wnderftanding, he mutt apply 
himfelf to a minute and perfevering ftudy of words and language. 

Laftly there is reafon to believe that the Rtudy of Latin would 
conftitute a valuable part ef education, though it were applied 
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tO no practical ufe, and were to be regarded as an affair of intel- 
lectual difcipline only. 

There are two qualities efpecially necefary to any confiderable- 
improvement of human underitanding; an ardent temper, and a 
habit of thinking with precifion and order. The ftudy of the 
Latin language is particularly conducive to the production of the 
lak of thete q: ‘talities. 

In this refpect the ftudy of Latin and of geometry might per- 
haps be recommended for a fimilar reafon. -Geometry it fhould 

zem would always form a part of a liberal courfe of ftudies. It 
has its direct ules and its indire&. It is of great importance for 
the improvement of mechanics and the arts of life. It is effential 
to the jut maftery of atronomy and various other eminent fcien- 
ces. But its indireé& ules are perhaps of more worth than its di- 
ret. It cultivates the powers of the mind, and generates the 
mott excellent habits. It eminently conduces to the making mang 
a rational being, and accuftoms him to a clofenefs of deduction, 
that is not eafily made the dupe of ambiguity, and carries on an 
eternal wur againtt prejudice, and impofition. 

A firnilar benefit feems to refult from the ftudy of language: 
and its inflections. Allhereisinorder. Every thing is fubjected 
to the molt inflexible laws. ‘The mind therefore which is accuf- 
tomed to it, acquires habits of order, and of regarding things in 
a ftate of clearnefs, diferimination and arrangement. 

The difcipline of mind here defcribed is “of ineltimable value. 
He that is aot initiated in the praétice of clofe inveltigation, is 
conttantly expofed to the dangér of being deceived. His Opin- 
rons have no ftandard ; but are entirely at the mercy of his age,: 
his country, the books he chances to read, or the company he 
happens to frequent. His mind is a wildernefs. It may contain 
excellent mater‘als, but they are of no ule. They opprefs and 
choak one another. He ts fubjeét to a partial madnefs. He is 
unable to regulate his mind, and fails at the mercy of every breath 
of accident or caprice. Such a perfon is ordinarily found inca- 
pable of application or perfeverance. He may- form brilliant 
projects ; but he has neither the reiolution nor the power to canny” 
any of them to its completion. 

Ajl talent may perhaps be affirmed to confift in analyfis wd 
diflection, the turning a thing on all-fides, and examining it in 
«ll-its variety of views. An ordinary man fees an object juit as 
+: happens to be prefented to him, and fees no more. But a maa 
of genius takes it to pieces, enquires into its caufe and effedts, re- 
marks its internal htructure, and confiders what would have been 
the refult, if its members had been combined in a different way, 
or fubjeéted to different influences. .'‘The man of genius gains a 
whole magazine of thoughts, where the ordinary man has receiv 
ed only one idea; and his-powers are multiplied in proportion to 
tlic number of ideas upon which-tiey are to be employed. Now 
there is perhaps nothing that contiibutes more eminently to this 
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fubtilifing and multiplication of mind, than an attention to the 
ftrufure of language. 

In matters of feience and the cultivation. of the human. mind 
it is not always fufficiently attended to, that men are often effen. 
tially benefited by proceffes, through which they have themfelves 
never actually paffed, but which have~ been performed: by their 
companions and contemporaries. The literary world is an im- 
menfe community, the intercourfe of whofe members is inceffant ; 
and it is very common for a man to derive eminent advantage 
from ftudies in which he was himfelf never engaged. Thofé in- 
habitants of any of the elightened countries of Europe, who are 
accuftomed to intellesual ; action, if they are not themfelves.fchol- 
ars, frequent the fociety of {cholars, and thus. become familiar 
with ideas, the primary fource of which is only to be found in an 
acquaintance with the learned languages. If therefore we would 
make a juft eftimate of the lofs that would be incurred by the 
abolition of claffical learning, we muft not build our eftimate up- 
on perfons of talent among ourfelves who have been deprived of 
that benefit. We mutt fuppofe the indirect, as well as the dire& 
improvement that arifes from this f{pecies of ftudy, wholly banifh- 
ed from the face of the earth. 

Let it be taken for granted that the above arguments fufficient- 
ly eftablifh the utility of claffical learning ; it remains to be de- 
termined whether it is neceflary that it fhould forma part of the 
education of youth. It may be alledged, that, if it be a defirable 
acquifition, it may with more propriety be made when a man is 
arrived at years of difcretion, that it will then be made with lefs 
expence of labour and time, that the period of youth ought not 
to be burthened with fo vexatious a tafk, and that our early years 
may be more advantageoufly fpent in acquiring the knowledge 
of things, than of words. 

In anfwer to thefe objections, it may however be remarked, that 
it is not certain that, if the acquifition of the rudiments of claffi- 
cal learning be deferred to our riper years, it will ever be made. 
It will require {trong inclination and confiderable leifure. A few 
ative and determined {pirits will furmount the difficulty ; but 
many who would derive great benefit from the acquifition, will 
certainly never arrive at it. 

Our early years, it is faid, may be more advantageoufly fpent 
in acquiring the knowledge of things, than of words. But this 
is by no means fo certain as at firft fight it may appear. If you 
attempt to teach children fcience, commonly fo called, it will 
perhaps be found in the fequel that you have taught them noth- 
mg. You may teach them, like parrots, to repeat, but you can 
{carcely make them able to weigh the refpective merits of con. 
tending hypothefes. Many things that we go over in our youth, 
we find ourfelves compelled to recommence in our riper years un- 
der peculiar difadvantages. The grace of novelty they have fors 
ever loft. Weare encumbered with prejudices with refpe& to 
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them ; and, before we begin to learn, we mutt fet ourfelves with 
# determinéd mirid to unlearn the crude mafs of opinions concern- 
ifig tliém that were once labotioufly inculcated on us; But im 
the rudiments of language, it can fcaréely be fuppofed that we 
fitall have any thing that we flrall- fee reafon’ to wifh obliterated 
trom our minds. | 

The age of youth feems particularly adapted to the learning 
of words. ‘The judgment is then fmall ;: but the memory is: re- 
téntive. In-our riper years we remember paffions, facts and ar- 

imeérits ; but it is for the moft'‘partin youth only that we retain 

he very words ii which they are conveyed. Youth eafily con- 
tents itfelf with this fpecies of employment, efpecially where it is 
hot inforced with particular feverity. Acquifitions, that are in- 
fipportably difguftful in riper years, are often found to afford to 
young perfons no contemptible amufement. 

It is not perhaps true that, in teaching languages to youth, we 
ate impofing on them an unnecéflary burthen. Hf we would pro- 
dace right habits in the mind, it muft be employed. Our early 
years muft not be fpent in lethargic indolence. An active mae 
turity muft be preceded by a bufy childhood: Let us not froma 
a miftaken compaffion to infant yeats, faffer the mind to grow 
up in habits of inattention and irrefélution. | 

_ Ifthe fludy of the claffics have the effect above afcribed to it 
for' refining and multiplying the intelle@ual powers, it will have 
this effe& in a greater degree, the earlier itis introduced, and the 
more’ pliable and duétile isthe mind that is employed on it. Af- 
ter a certain time the mind that was negleéed in the beginning, 
grows aukward and unwieldy. Its attempts at alertnefs and 
grace are abortive. There is a certain flownefs and ftupidity 
that grows upon it. He therefore that would enlarge the mmd 
arid add to its quantity of exiftertce, muft enter upor his tafk at an 
éarly hour. oe . 

_ The benefits of claffical learning would perhaps never have 
been controverted if they had not been accompanied with unne- 
ceflary rigours. Children learn to dance and to fence, they learn 
French and Italian and mufic, without its being found neceflary 
to beat them for that purpofe. A reafonable man will not eafily 
be perfuaded that there is forme myfterious quality in elafhical 
Iéarning that fhould rake it an exception to all other mftances.: 

There is one obfervation arifing from the view here taken on 
the fubjet, that probably deferves'to be-ftated. It has often been 
faid that claffical learning is an exccHent-accomiplifhment in men 
dévoted to letters, but that it is ridiculous, in parents whole chil- 
drén are deftined to more ordinary o¢cupations, to defire to give 
them a fiiperficial acquaintance with Latin, which in the fequel 
vill infallibly fall into neglect. A conclufion oppoOfite to this, is 
dictated by the preceding reflections. Wecan never certainly 
forefee the future deftination and propenfities of our children. 
But let them be taken for granted im the prefent argument, yet, 
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if there be any truth in the above reafoning,.no portion of clafi- 
eal.infiruction, however fmall, need be wholly loft. Some refine- 
sment.of mind and fome clearaefs of thinking will almoft infallibly 
refult from grammatical ftudies. Though the language itfelf 
fhould ever after be negleéted, fome portion of a general fcience 
has thus been acquired, which can fcarcely be forgotten. Though 
our children fhould be deftined to tue humbleft occupation, that 
does not feem to be.a fufficient reafon for our denying them the 
acquilition of fome of the moft fundamental documents of human 
underftanding.” fry 
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CRITICISM and BELLES LETIRES. 


COMPARATIVE STATE OF LITERATURE IN THE 
PAST AND PRESENT ‘TIMES. 


From an Engiifh Fournal. 


y ITERATURE is either lefs cultivated, or lefs valued in 
thefe days than it. was in thofe of our ancettors, for certain- 
ly learning does not nxow,receive the honours it then did. -That 
it is lefs cultivated, cannot, I think, with any truth, be afferted, 

* ecaule the prefent is denominated .a learned age. It mult be 
¥ ." the univerfality then, with which it is diffufed through fociety, 
that renders it lefs valuable ; as-articles grow cheap, not in pro- 
| ‘portion to their infignificancy, but thew abundance. Great tal- 
Ys ents, indeed, in any condition of civilized fociety mpft inevitably 
confer a certain degree of power: inafmuch as they render their 
poulefiors either pietul, or formidable: but fcarcely any literary 
attainments, would, J apprehend, raife a writer in thefe days, ta 
a the: fame degree of eminence and requelt, as Petrarch, Erafmus, 
and Politiano enjoyed, in their refpectve times. We have now 
amongit us many fcholars of great erudition ;* men of difin- 
guithed abilities: yet J much quettion, as haughty as kings were 
under the old feudal fyftem, it any of the princes in being would 
contend with the fame eagernefs tor their favour, as we learn the 
warious foyereigns of Europe did, for that of Petrarch, or Eraf- 
mus. 

It has heen queftioned by fome, whether the number of publi- 
«ations, which are annually poured upon the world, have contri- 
buted in .any proportionable ratio to the encreaie of Lterature ? 
in my opinion, they have net. To a liberal and cultivated mind 
& there is certainly no indulgence equal to the luxury of books : 
ag but, in works .of learning, may not the facilities of information 
% be encreated, until the powers. of application and. retention be di- 
minithed? Atter admitting that the prefent is.a learned age, it 
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May appear fingular to doubt, whether it affords individuals 4s 
profounily fearned, (at lealt, as far as Latin and Greck go,) as 
dome who flouriihed in the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries. The 
general mafs of learning is greater now than it was then; and 
is evidently of a more valuable tendency. Yet whether any of 
the feholars of the prefent day could compofe Latin verfes with 
as much claflic purity, and taite, as Strada, Sannazarius, or Pol- 
itiano ; or whether any of our commentators, eminent as they are, 
could break a {pear in the amphitheatre of criticifm, with Eraf- 
mus, Scaliger, Salmafius, or Milton, is a matter I much doubt. 
I am aware that the different ftate in which literature now ftands, 
compared with that in which it formerly flood, may be urged as 
one reafon for the fuperior celebrity which learning then confer- 
red. Men generally unenlightened, but knowing the value of 
information, would make comparifons, and attnbute to genius 
a degree of credit, perhaps, exceeding its real merit: but, inde- 
pendent of this, the writings of the early critics contain infinite 
learning. Before the modern languages were fo polifhed that 
{cholars could compofe in them, it is known that the pradtice 
prevailed generally amongft literary men, of writing and {peaking 
in Latin. This naturally led to a knowledge of that language, 
not only from motives of refinement, but of neceflity alio; tor 
hiftories, poems, and cven familiar letters, were compoied in Lat- 
in. The ftudy of {chool-divinity, and the diicuffion of learned 
queftions in the form of thefes, ferved to quicken the comprehen: 
fion of the ftudent : and the introdu@ion of the Ariftotelian phi- 
lofophy into the fchools, however little it might agree with the 
fimplicity of the Gofpel, would naturally give the mind a degree 
of penetration and conjeéture conducive to the difcoveries of 
emandatory criticiim. An acquaintance with the Latin was.not, 
however, confined to our fex only ; the knowledge of it was fa- 
miliar to /adtes of rank in the fixteenth century, We are told by 
Moreri of the unfortunate Queen of Scots, “ That fhe was doubt- 
lefs the handfomeft princes of her age, and wery learned in the 
Latin tongue, in which fhe pronouced {feveral orations.”” And 
there are {till preferved in the Bodleian, if I miltake not, fome 
Latin letters, or pieces, of Queen Elizabeth, in her own hand- 
writing. Catharine of Medicis alfo is reprefented by hiftorians 
as a fplendid patronefs of literature. She poffeffed the hereditary 
attachment of her houfe to letters and learned men; and was, 
we may reafonably conclude, fkilful in the languages. 

The ftrange mixture of religion and gallantry, chivalry and 
imagination, that exifted inthe dark ages, had not loft its hold 
upon the minds of men, even after the reftoration of light under 
the pontificate of Leo. This fyftem was a fafcinating appeal to 
the paffions, and gave rife—firlt to romances, which are an un- 
conneéted and improbable narration of religion, love, and war; 
and next—to novels, a more contracted and probable {pecies of 
fiory. Of the lait defcription, the Italians, and particularly Bo- 
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@accio, have afforded many fpecimens highly entertaining. Cer- 
-vantes himfelf, although he wrote in ridicule of the prevailing 
taite of the age, does not appear to have been entirely free from 
the contagion of chivalry. His “ Don Quixote” thews a writer 
well read in romance, and not alittle attached to it. ‘The nov- 
els he has introduced in the body of his work, difplay the predom- 
inant fpirit of the times. They are beautiful, and exquifitely 
touching. So highly, indeed, did the Spanifh and Italian nov- 
elifts poifefs the power of imagination, a power in fuch times not 
much lefs than the power of the keys in the fuccedlors of St. Pe- 
ter, that Shake/peare, that great matter of poetic fiction, has 
founded many of his dramatic pieccs upon ftories taken from the 
latter.*—Milton alio, notwithftanding the feverity of his learning, 
appears to have been attached, in no inconfiderable degree, to 
the perufal of romances. And what/is the ftory of “Lhe admur- 
able Critchton, who was—“ Yam Marti, quam Mercurio ;”’ and is 
faid to have poffefied powers, apparently beyond ail human at- 
tainment, but a romance, or, at lealt, a true ftory romantically 
embellifhed ? ? 
From thefe remarks, I would not be underftood as wifhing.te 
make invidious comparifons between the learning of diilcrenc 
ages, or to depreciate that of our own. Upon a tair -inveitiga- 
tion, there can be no doubt, 1 think, to which fide the icale of 
general literature would incline. My object imply is, to ihew 
the different direction which letters take, and the different patron- 
age which they obtain, in different periods of fociety. indeed, 
Yearning may more properly be faid to ead than to follow the 
courle of the world: fince, though it may, at firit, bend to the 
{pirit of the age, it wili m the end atfuredly direct, and govern it. 
The general itock of genius is, perhaps, always pretty equal: the 
opportunities of improving it, and the fupport it receives, vary 
with the times. Petrarch and Erafmus were carefled: by: popes 
and princes: Butler, Otway, and Chatterton, not much intertor 
in merit, were abfolutely ttarved; and Johnion, whofe moral 
works were calculated to delight and improve the age, lived long 
in diftre's, and at length reccived afcanty penfion. in iome ages, 
and upon fome occations; it muit be admitted, a genius darts up- 
on the world with intelle@ual powers, that no indultry, in the 
common courte of things, can hope to equal: but this is a par- 
ascular cafe, and is generally compenfated fome other way. If 


* «Or call up him that left half told, 
The ftory of Cambuican bold, 

Of Camball, and of Algarfife, 

And who had Canace to wife. 

That own’d the virtuous ring and glafs, 
Aind of the wond’rous horfe of brafs, 
On which the Tartar king did ride.” 


(1! Penferofe.) 
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S34 On Locke's Effay. 


former times have enjoyed works of more fancy, and fublimity 
of imagination, than are given to us, we, in return, poffefs more 
ufeful acquifitions. Ifthey have had their Spencer, Taffo, and 
Shakefpeare, we boaft Newton, Locke, and Johnfon.—Science, 
talte, and correction, are indeed the charaéteriltics of the prefent 
day. Every thing is refined ; every thing is grand. Weare 
actually mifers in luxury and tafte, and have left nothing for 
polterity. “ Venimus ad fummum fortune”—We learn our Greek 
from the Purfuits of Literature, and our morality from Pariffot : 
and I do not fee how we arc to be sutdone either in learning or 
in drefs. ae 
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For the New-Exerann Quarrsrsr Macazine. 


ON LOCKE’S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDER. 
STANDING. 


MESSRS. EDITORS, 


RRORS and bad tendencies in ufeful and widely circulated 
_4 Books, ought the more to be pointed out, in proportion as 
the volumesare popular. The general opinion of mankind car- 
ries with us fuch authority, that unguarded perfons are apt to 
confider every affertion and every allution of approved Books as 
corre& and of good tendency, and to permit them to regulate 
their opinions and guide their condu&. Much mifchief from 
this fource has already occurred to mankind, and probably 
much more will be experienced, unlefs due pains are taken to 
point out the incorreétnefs and evil tendency of thofe volumes, 
which are moft read. Such is the imperfection of humanity, that 
however learned, virtuous and careful an author may be, his 
works will in fome places be incorrect and in others have an evil 
affect. From -thefe confiderations you will excufe my requefting 
you to publifk the following ftriture upon that admirable work, 
Locke’s Effay on the Human Underftanding, which I accident- 
ally met with in a Book, publifhed a few years fincein England, 
entitled “* Hiftory the Interpreter of Prophecy” by H. Kett. 
wol. II. p. 17. 
‘It has been jultiy obferved,’ faysMr.K. that ‘we cannot exceed 


the limits preicribed for human knowledge, without involving our- 


felves in contradictions and abfurdity ;’ and that ‘nothing has pro- 
duced more pernicious mifchief to jociety, than the purfuit of prin- 
ciples in themfelves good, far beyond the bounds in which they are 
good.” Examined by the light of thefe obfervations, and the tefti- 
mony of experience, it will appear that ‘the writings of Locke, 
though himfelf a worthy and religious man, led toa fcepticifm 
eventually hurtful to religion ; and though a loyal fubjeét, that 
his political writings generated doé¢trines hurtful to monarchical 
government, and indeed to all civil fociety.? ‘ The Effay on the 
Human Underttanding, in itfelf fo profound and fo ufeful, with a 
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Letters from the celebrated Profeffor Heyne, &c. 13¢ 


confiderable deoree of erroneots theory, as might be expected, fron¥ 
a man even of the greateft genius exploring untrodden, intricatey 
and arduous paths, brought agreater acceffion to man, of knowledge: 
of thofe powers by which he is’ peculiarly ditinguifhked, than any 
book that had ever beén written. It tendéd alfo to fharpén and 
invigorate the faculties. But the caution'with which it examined: 
different {pecies and degtees of evidence; a caution right as far as 
it merely prevéntéd error, fometimes refufed to admit truth ; 
fought proof of a different kind from that which the nature of the: 
fubje& required ; doubted, where, in the plain judgment of coms 
mon fenfe, no doubt could exift, and afforded /uppofed data from 
whence ingenious méti might form the moft vifionary theories.” 
« Thus the prevalence of metaphyfical difquifitions powerfully 
affifted the growth of Infidelity, in thofe countries where the lib. 
eral fpirit of the reformation tolerated di/éu/fon upon religious and 
political fubjects. Confidered as matters of mere fpeculation, and: 
admired as enlarging the {phere of knowledge, the tendency of 
thefe writings was not always perceived by minds which Religion 
guarded from the mifchief. They faw the dazzling meteors fhoot 
harmlefs into fpace. But Infidelity faw clearly how their courfe 
might be direéted to guide mankind to her dominions ; and the 
diffentions that orevalled among the numérous fects which fprun 
from the doétrines of Luther and Calvin, unhappily affited-the 
execution of this defign.” Yours, &e. J.C. K. 


Two Letters from the celebrated profeffor Heyne, of Gottingen, to Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield.* 


RANSFERENDUM curavi ad té, vir do&iffime; cujus in- 
renium et eruditionem a multo inde tempore admiratus 
fum, libellum virt dosti, Jacoss, éx meadifciplina progrefii ; 
quandoquidem me et colit et amat te, et veftigia tua in nonnul- 
lis premit. Nihil eorum, que ate aguntur, et que ad tua confilia 
fpeétant, a me non fedulo anquiritur, quantum‘ quidem ex fcriptis 
tuis aut ex indiciis alliorum confequi pofim. Noa itaque levis 
et temére concepta effe potelt éa qua te profequor voluntas amor 
et tuduum. Tu et valeas etres tuas ex aflimo agas; precor, 
Scr. Gottinge d. xii Dec. c1d19Xcvi1- : 
Cur. G. Herne. 


Prof. Acad. Ge. ug. 


Viro dotiffimo GILBEKTO WAMEFIELD 
S. 
C. G. HEYNE. 


/’UM antea affectix animi nefcio quo, erga Te, Vir préftax. 
Ly tifime, ferrer : nunc multo majore animi ftudio incenfum 
tae fertio, éxquo Lucretium tuum perléegi. Etft enim had, dif- 
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* A tranflation will be inferted in a future Number. 
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46 Effimation of Voltaire. 


fiteor, hanc ipfam tuam benevolentiamn, quam litteris tuis humra- 
mfi nis mihi es tetatus, eam vim adanimum meum habuiffe, ut 
etiam aliznam ate voluntatem expugnare ea potuiffet ; nunc au- 
tem proclive meu in te ftudium multo magis inclinare et impel- 
Jers eadeba't: ad niratione tamen inzenti tut do trineque exqui- 
fite et omni [itterarum copia in‘tru te ita perenTas ex ea Iectione 
recefi, ut etiam dubitarem, fitne voluptas et fructus, quem inde 
percepi, cum ea comnarandus: certe utroque animi ferfu ita 
contatam me fentii, at inter jucunditina fortune munera, nume- 
rem, quod eoatulit ila mihi opoortunitatem compellandi te et 
contrahendi hanc litterarim ftudiorumque neceflitudinem. Utie 
nim ex iacredibili tuo de antiquis litteris merendi ftudio fruétus 
envfeqnaris uberrimos! Nihil video quod mihi auditu jucundius 
faturum eTe po%it, quam te fperatum meritis tuis favorem et ope- 
rein Lucretium expanfe prenia tulif] largiffima! Quam vel- 
Iem confiliam tuum ejufyue fortunam non premi temporum ini- 
quitate! “Comparatione enim aliarum terrarum facili Ticet cone 
jectare, que litterarnm bonarum eff: pote au oritas apud Britan- 
nos. Providebit tamen bonis confiltis bonum providumyque nu- 
men. Vale, et quod ingre‘fus es favoris benevolentieque tuz 
{tadium ita emetiendum ttbi effe puta, ut tibi contantiz laudem 
ceteris laudibits adjiciendum eff memineris in diligendo eo cui 
femel benevolentiam tuam egregio voluntatis piznore es teftatus. 
Cum primum bell: furor refederit, mittam tibt mee voluntatis tef- 
tem iteratam Pindari et tertiam Tibulli editionem a m2 curatam. 
Nunc in Iliade exprimenda operz librariorum occupantur. Vale. 


_— 








For tae New Enctanpn Quartrertr Macazine. 





ESTIMATION OF VOLTAIRE. 


MESS. EDITORS, 


Am pleafed to fee critical difquifitions admitted into your 

mifcellany. Calm examinations of popular Books tend to 
corre&t public opinion, and often have a very ufeful, though per- 
haps fecret, influence. 

There is a kind of writing, which, like a kind of fpeaking, is 
extremely popular during the firft moment it is under confidera- 
tion, but, when the hurry of the firft reading is ove¥, and time 
affords opportunity for a careful perufal, its fhallownefs becomes 
very vifible, and its real tendency perfectly known. This kind 
of writing is calculated to do moft injury to mankind, becaufe 
the generality of readers are quite fuperficial, and unaccuftomed 
to examine an artful allufion, or to detect a downright falfhood. 
It has accordingly been ufed with great fuccefs by thofe, who 
have had evil defigns to promote, or have been interefted in the 
diffufion of erroneous fentiments or dangerous doctrines. This 
fuccefs however is but temporary, and the fame of thefe writers 
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The Life of Bonaparte. 19g 


3s of as fhort duration as the delufion, with ~which for a moment 
they have deceived the public. Their arts become vifible, their 
falfhoods are detested, and themfelves are regarded with that 
virtuous indignation, which their bafe defigns always excite. 
Among thofe authors, who have been diftinguifhed by that 
{pecies of writing, no one has been more eminent than Voltaire. 
G: ays fuperficial, regardlefs of truth and morality, artful in infin- 
uations, and witty, he has hada flafh of reputation, brilliant for 
a moment, but now expired. He begins to be properly eftimat- 
ed. His defigns are well known, his artifices have been detected, 
and his falfe affertions clearly refuted. J have never feena better 
eftimation of Voltaire’s writings, than is contained in the follow- 
ing reply. Nicolai was praifing Voltaire for having written fo , 


much new, and fomuch good: “ His good is not new ; his new if id 


not good,”’ replied Lefling. fe Si pas ©. ¥. 
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BOSTON REVIEW. 


Articre I. The Life of Bonaparte, the firf Conful of France, from 
his birth to the Peace of Luneville. To which is added an Account 
of bis remarkable ations, replies, [pceches, and traits of charager. 
Tranflated from the French, Pages 300. E &S Larkin. Bol 
ton. 1802. 





A S imported Books are often reprinted in this Country for 

the perufal of our Citizens, we conceive it our duty to ex- 
amine the merits of them as well as of original publications. 
That belief induces us to publifh our remarks upon the Book be- 
fore us; and as there have been in different parts of the United 
States feveral editions of this book by different Bookfellers, the 
duty in this inftance feems more incumbent. 

The Life of Bonaparte muft be an interefting fubjet to 

every clafs of readers. The fame of his exploits, the fuccefs 
of his arms, and the means by which he has acquired fovereignty 
over“ an infuriated people, fecking through blood and Haushier 4 their 
long loft hberty,” excite in every one a curiofity, extremely eager 
for gratification, and almoft infatiable. 

The hiftory of heroes often dazzles us by their glory, and we 
are apt to look upon them as a fuperior race of beings. ‘That 
noble difregard of life, difplayed in a perilous fituation by a mind 
vigoroufly purfuing fome glorious principle, feems to invelt a 
mortal i in the robes of immortality. No obje& can be more fub- 
Iime, than that of a conqueror calmly directing in iminent 
danger the complicated operations of a numerous army, difplay- 

ing in the orm of battle a rapid fagacity of thought, improving 
by an energetic vigilance every advantage, and by guarded and 
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prudential manouvres ftriking a decifive blow: he feems to be 
elevated above human control, and to poflefs the attributes of an 
immortal agent. 

But when the merits and talents of thefe glorious perfonages 
are inveftigated by rational inquiry, it is often difcerned, that the 
brilliance of their reputation frequently conceals great deficiencies, 
as the brightnefs of the fun prevents his fpots from being readily 
dif covered. ‘The Duke de Rochefocault obferves, that “ fortune 
is 2s much concerned in making heroes as nature,’ and we are 
inclined to believe the pofition. There are many men in the ob- 
icure walks of life, who naturally poffefs talents as great as thofe 
of Cexfar, but, like the youth of Gray, are * alike to fortune and 
to fame unknown.” A certain lucky concurrence of circumftan- 
ces 1s abfolutely neccflary to the forming of what the world calls 
a great man. Mankind judge of actions ‘by their events, and rate 
the merits of men by their fuccefs. Inftead therefore of calling 

eefar the greatef, we fhould call him the moft fortunate man of 
his age. Without the lucky coincidence before ee Ma- 
cedonia’s madman would never have been heard of, the Twelfth 
Charles unknown, Frederic would have remained the prince of a 
petty electorate, Wafhington an obfcure navy officer, and Buona. 
partt a common Corfican. 

The firft Conful of France undoubtedly poffeffes great talents, 
but talents, that pe thaps, are not uncommon. ‘There are many 
men in every city of the world, who, with his means and his good 
fortune, would have appeared equally great. The command of 
a powerful army, foldiers animated by a political enthufiafm, the 
prom nulgation of “Pres Ry which in the nations of Europe excit- 
ed the poor againft the rich, and profelyted one half of the people 
te the Ir ench caufe, intrigue, a difregard of moral principles and 

the dictates of juitice, vicious artifices, and terrific cruelty, have 
been the prominent caufes of this Coriican’s fuccefs. 

The work now under review was written originally in France, 

ranflated in England, and now reprinted in America. It is 
written with that evident partiality, which makes us doubt every 
penegyrical fentence, and which alone, it might be expected, the 
yeftriaed prefles of France would permit, w hen the life of the firft 
Conful was the fubjeét. ‘There is indeed a fpecies Of writing, which 
zefem bles that fpecies of painting, called profile, invented for the 
purpote of dijplaying the beautiful fide of the face, and conceal- 
ing the deformed. Of this fpecies is this book. It is all praife 
and penegyric; there is no blame. It is, neverthelefs but 
a dry feries of annals, interlarded oceafionally with extrava- 
gant encomivm. Its contents confilt of little more than a narra- 
i on of,battles, delivered ina gazette ftile. ‘Fhere are none ot 
ihofe minutiz of biography, which fully develope the character ; 
aud but little to gratify curiofity, to inftru@, to applaud, or to 
animate to aren Ww e do not know much more of Buona- 
marte after a perufal than we did before. ee 
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What little of importance, however, there is in the book, as 
the fybject is fo interefting, we will prefent to our readers. 
The preface contains the following portrait of the Firlt Conful. 


Portrait of Bonaparie. 

‘«¢ Before we enter on our ftory, it may not be amifs to give 2 
flight fketch of the perfon and mind of the individual whofe deeds 
we are about to record. . 

“ Like Alexander, he is of the middle ature, of a pale and del- 
icate, though tolerably ftrong, complexion, dark eyes, aquiline 
nofe, the chin prominent, the forehead wide, and the whole caun- 
tenance indicative of a difcerning and elevated mind. 

‘“‘ He is habitually of a taciturn and contemplative difpofition ; 
yet is not devoid of the French politencis and gaiety. ‘To a courage 
at oncé ardent and daring, he unites a coolne(s which nothing can 
derange ; to the vat conceptions of genius, all thofe itratagems 
of war which Hannibal pradtifed fo ably againft the Romans ; 
the deepeft reflection to the mott rapid execution ; all the im- 
petuofity of youth to the experience of riper years ; the fagacity 
of the politician to the talents of a great general ; and laitly, to 
a defire of glory and the daring fpirit of tormer conquerors, the 
virtues of fober wifdom, and every fentiment of humanity and 
moderation : politics, and the military art, are fo mwuch the fa- 
vorite {tudy of his mind, as to be carried almoft to enthufiafm and 
paflion ; and from the oppofite qualities of her firlt conful, equal- 
ly great in peace as in war, France may jultly boatt, that fhe alfo 
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has her WaSHINGTON.’ 


In page 115 we mect with an account of Buonaparte’s vifit to 
the Pyramids in Egypt, and his converfation with fome Imaris 
ytau SYP , ae * 

and Muftis. | 


* On the 25th Thermidor, Bonaparte,accompanied by feveral of 
his ftaff, and fome members of the national inftitute, examined 
the great pyramid, called the Cheops, into the interior of which 
he was conducted by feveral muftis and imans, who were com- 
miflioned to fhow him its conftruction. At nine in the morning 
he arrived with his attendants on the top of the mountains of 
Gizelo, to the north-weft of Memphis. After vifiting the five in- 
terior pyramids, he ftopped and contemplated with particular 
attention the pyramid of Cheops. He afterwards penetrated inte 
the interior, where he founda paffage a hundred feet long 
and three feet broad, which conducted him by a rapid defcent 
towards the apartments that ferved as a tomb for Pharaoh, who 
erected this monument. <A fecond paflage, much injured, and 
leading towards the fummit of the pyramid, carried him fuc- 
ceflively over two platforms and thence to a vaulted gallery, in 
ene of the walls of which the place of a mummy was feen, which 
was believed to have been the {poufe of one of the Pharaohs. 

This lait apartment is a flattened vault. Bonaparte feated 


himéelf there on a cheft of granite, eight feet long and four fect 
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deep, with his attendants, and requefting the muftis and imans, 

Suleiman, Ibrahim, and Muhamed, to be alfo feated, he held 

with them the following converfation, in the prefence of his fuite. 
_ Bonaparte 

God is great, and his works are marvellous. But we have 
Lere a grand produétion of the hand of man. What was the 
object of the individual who caufed this pyramid to be conftruc- 
ted ? 

Suleiman. 

He was a powerful king of Egypt, whofe name it is faid was 
Cheops. He wifhed to prevent the facrilegious from troubling 
the repofe of his afhes. | 

Bonaparte. 

The great Cyrus commanded that, when dead, his body fhould 
be left in the opervair, that it might return to the elements. Doft 
thou not think that he did better? Tell me, my friend, what is 
your opinion ? 

Suleiman (inclining himfelf.) 

Glory to God, to whom all glory is due! 

Bonaparte. 

Honour to Allah ! Who was the calif who caufed this pyramid 

to be opened, aud thus troubled the afhes of the dead ? 
Muhamed. 

It is believed by fome that it was Mahmoud, the commander 
of the faithful, who reigned, feveral centuries ago, at Bagdad ; 
others fay that it was the renowned Aaron Rafchild—(Peace to 
his manes !)—who expected to find treafures here: but when 
by his command entrance was made into this apartment, tradi- 
tiun fays that he found mummies only, and this infcription in 
letters of gold on the wall: 

“The impious fhall commit iniquity without recompenfe, but 
not without remorfe.”’ 

Bonaparte. 
The bread ftolen by the wicked fills his mouth with fand, 
Muhamed (inclining himfelf.) 
Thefe are the words of wifdom. 
Bonaparte. 

Glory to Allah! There is no other god but God ; Mahomet 

is his prophet, and I am his friend. 
Suleiman. 

The falutation of peace to the envoy of God! Salutation te 

thee alfo, invincible warrior, favourite of Mahomet ! 
Bonaparte. 

Mufti, I thank the. The divine coran is the delight of my 
foul, andthe object of my contemplation. 1 love the prophet, 
and I hope, ere long, to fee and honour his tomb in the holy city. 
But my miffion is firit to exterminate the Mamelucs. 

Lbrahim. 

May the angels of victory fweep the duft from thy path, and 

cover thee with their wings. ‘The Mameluc has merited death. 
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Bonaparte. 

He has been fmote and delivered over to the black angels, 
Moukir and Quaquir. God, on whom all things depend, has or- 
dained that his dominion fail be deftroyed. 

Suleiman. 

He has extended the hand of rapine over the land, the harvetts, 
and the hortes of Egypt. 

Bonaparte. 

And over the moft beautiful flaves, thrice holy mufti. Allah 
has withered hishand. If Egypt be his portion, let him thow 
me the leafe which God has given him of it; but God is juit 
and mercifu! to the people. 

Lbrahim. 

O moft valiant among the children of Iffa! Allah has cauf 
ed thee to follow the exterminating angel, to deliver his land of 
Egypt. 

Bonaparte. 

This land was a prey to twenty-four oppreflors, rebels againft 
the Grand Sultan, our ally—(whom God turn to his glory !)— 
and to ten thoufand flaves from Canada and Georgia. Adriel, 
the angel of death, has breathed upon them ; we are come, and 
they have difappeared. 

iMulamed. 

Noble fucceffor of Scander, honour to thy invincible arms, and 
to the unexpected thunder which fprings from the middle of thy 
warriors on horfe. 

Bonaparte. 

Doft thou believe that thunder to be a work of the children of 
men? Doft thou believe fo? Allah has placed it in my hands 
by his meilenger the genius of war. 

Lhrahbim. 

We perceive in thy works the great Allah who has fent thee. 
Could{i thou have conquered if Allah had not permitted? The 
Delta, and all the neighbouring countries, refound with thy mir- 
acles. 

Bonaparte. 

A celeftial car will afeend by my command_ to the abode of 
the clouds ; and the lightening will defcend to the earth, alone a 
metallic wire, the moment I {hall bid it. 

Suleiman. 

A.nd the great ferpent, which {prung from the bafe of the pillar 

of Pompey, on the day of thy triumphant entry into Scanderich, 

and which remained withered at the jocket of the pillar ; was not 

that alfo a prodigy cffected by thy hand ? 

Lsonaparte 

Lights of the age, you are deftined to fee yet greater wonders, 
for the days of regeneration are come. 
Ibrahim. 

May the divine unity regard thee with an eye of predilection, 
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adorer of Iffa, and render thee the fupport ofthe children of the 
prophet. 
Bonaparte. 

Has not Mahomet faid, every man who adores God, and per- 
forms good works, whatever may be his religion, fhall be faved? 
Suleiman, Muhamed, fbrabim (together, inclining themfelves.) 

He has faid fo. 

| Bonaparte. 

And if, by an order from on high, I have moderated the pride 
of the vicar of Ifla, by diminifhing his terreftrial poffeffions, in 
order to amafs for him celeftial treafures, was it not rendering 
glory to God, whofe mercy is infinite ? 

Muhamed (with an air of hefitaticn.) 
The mufti of Rome was rich and powerful ; we are poor muftis. 
Bonaparte. 

I know that you are poor; be without apprehenfion ; for you 
have been weighed im the balance of Balthazar, and you have 
been found light. Does this pyramid, then, really contain ns 
treafure that you know of? 

Suleiman (his hands on bis breaft.) 

None, my lord, we fwear by the holy city of Mecca. 

Bonaparte. 

Unhappy, thrice unhappy thofe who feek for perifhable riches, 

and covet gold and filver, which are like unto duft ! 
‘Suleiman. 

Thou haft fpared the vicar of Ifa, and haft treated him with 
clemency and goodnefs, 

Bonaparte. 

He is anoldman whom Thonour—(May Ged accomplith his 
wifhes, when they fhall be regulated by reafon and truth !)— 
but he is to blame in condemning to eternal fire all the mufiul. 
mans :—Allah defend us from intolerance : 

Lbrahim. 

Glory to Allah, and to his prophet, who has fent thee into the 
mid{t of usto rekindle the faith of the weak, and to open to the 
faithful the gates of the feventh heaven ! 

Bonaparte. 

You have fpoken my wifhes moft zeaious muftis: be faithful 
to Allah, the fovereign ruler of the feven marvellous heavens ; 
and to Mahomet his vifir, who traverfed all the celeftial mantions 
ina fingle night. Be the friends cf the Francs; and Allah, Ma- 
homet, and the Francs, will recompenfe you. 

Ibrahim. 

May the prophet himfelf caufe thee to fit at his left hand on 

the day of refurrection, after the third found of the trumpet ! 
Lonaparie. 

He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. The hour cf politi- 

cal refurrection has arrived for all who groan under oppreffion. 
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ple of Egypt ; encourage them to join in our labours to complete 
the deftruction of the beys and the Mamelucs. Favour the com- 
merce of the Francs in your country, and their endeavours to ar- 
rive at the ancient land of Brama. Let them have ftorehoufes 
in your ports, and drive far from you the iflanders of Albion, .ac- 
curfed among the children of 1ffa. Such is the will of Mahom- 
et. The treafures, induftry, and friendfhip of the Francs fhall 
be your lot, till you afcend to the feventh heaven, and are feated 
by the fide of the black-eyed houris, who are endowed with per- 
petual youth and virginity. Repofe under the fhade of Laba, 
whofe branches prefent of themfelves to true Mufflulmans what- 
ever their hearts may defire. 
Suleiman (inclining him/felf. ) 

Thou haft fpoken like the moft learned of the mullahs. We 
place faith in thy words, we will ferve thy caufe, and God hears 
us. 

Bonaparte. 

God is great, and his works are marvelous. The falutation of 

peace be upon you, thrice holy mutftis !” 


The following paffage illuftrates the character, arts, and hy- 
pocrify of the firft Conful. To fuch artifices and deceptions 
Buonaparte owes much of his fuccefs. It feemsto be one of 
his favorite principles, that the end juflifies tlie means. In page 
13 of the fecond volume, it is recorded, that : 


‘‘ Before Bonaparte entered Alexandria, he annouced his arri- 
val by a letter to the pacha of Egypt, in which, after affuring , 
him of his attachment to the Porte, and his intention to deftroy 
the beys, he faid : 

‘You are undoubtedly informed, that my intentions are not 
againft the alcoran, or the fultan: come therefore, and curfe 
with me the race of the beys.’ | 

On his arrival he declared, by proclamation, that he came to 
chaftife the Mamelucs, who, by long oppreffing the Egyptians, 
were become enemies to the grand-feignior, and confequently 
offenfive to the French, his fincere friends ; and told the muffel- 
man : 

‘1 refped God, his prophet, and the alcoran, more than the Mam- 
elucs; for, in effe&t, by what wifdom, talents, or virtue, are they 
diftinguifhed ? If we find a beautiful tract of land, it belongs to 
the Mamelucs ; if we fee a handfome flave, a fine horfe, or a 
well-built houfe, they all belong tothe Mamelucs. If Egypt be 
their farm, let them fhow the leafe which God has granted them 
of it: but God is juft and compaflionate towards the people. 
Cadys, fheiks, imans, and fchorbadgis, inform the people that we 
are the friends of mufielmans. 

‘ Villages that take up arms againft the French fhall be burned. 

‘ Thofe that fubmit, fhall hoiit our colours bv the fide of thole 
@f the grand-{eignior, our friend. 
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¢ Prayers fhall be continued in the country as ufual; every: one 
thanking God for the deftruction of the Mamelucs, and crying, ° 
Glory to the Sultan! Glory tothe French army, his friends !— 
Maledistion to the Mamelucs, and happinefs to the people of 
Egypt !” 

The enfuing extract from Page 123 of the fame volume, will 
be interefting to American readers. 


“‘ Bonaparte, as indefatigable in the cabinet as in the midi of 
armies, negotiated a treaty of peace with the United States of 
America. At a brilliant entertainment given at Morfontaine by 
Jofeph his brother, prefident of the commiffion of minifters plen- 
ipotentiary employed in negotiating with the envoys extraordina- 
ry of the United States, the good underftanding between the twe 
countries was magnifitently celebrated. 

The firft Conful joined them at three o’clock with his family, 
when the minifter for foreign affairs prefented him with the con- 
vention figned on the gth of Vendemiaire between the French and 
American minifters. 

After dinner feveral toafts and fentiments were drunk— Bona- 
parte gave 

“To the manes of the French and Americans killed on the field of 
battle for the independence of the new world.” 

On the morrow the American minifters took leave of the firft 
Conful, and told him ‘they hoped that the convention, figned on 
the gth, would be the bafis of a lafting friendfhip between France 
and America, and that they would themfelves leave nothing un- 
done to accomplifh that end.’ 

Bonaparte replied ; 

‘The difputes which have taken place between us being now 
terminated, we fhould confider them as family quarrels, and for. 
give them accordingly. The liberal principles confecrated in the 
convention, on the fubject of navigation, ought to be the founda- 
tion of the friendthip of the two nations, as well as of their inter- 
eft. Under the prefent circumftances, it becomes more neceflary 
than ever that the two nations fhould adhere. to it.’ 

During their ftay at Morfontaine, on the fame day, the prefect 
of the department of the Oife- prefented Bonaparte, with feveral 
golden medals recently found by fome peafants within his jurif- 
diction. They were enclofed, with many others, in a fmall earth- 
en vetlel; the whole being worth about 600,000 livres. They 
were in a very perfect ftate, and of feveral different dates; foms 
as far back as the Roman republic, and others of the time,of the 
emperors. ‘The prefeét informed the firft conful, that it had been - 
very difficult to obtain the pieces, as thofe who found them were 
afraid of being put to fome trouble on account of the difcovery. 
‘ According to the ancient laws,’ continued he, ‘ any treafures 
found belong to government.’ 4 prefent, replied Bonaparte, 
government do not wifh io difoute wiih the good fortune of a citizen ¢ 
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befidesy we muft be careful that thefe medals, which may be invaluable . ‘a. 


monuments to the hiftorian, be not melted down ; buy as many of them 
therefore as you can——Perhaps, added he, after a moment’s reflec. 
tion, thefe are only a part, and you may eafily procure more. ‘I hope 
fo, general.’ The firft conful then approached Mr. Davis, one 
of the American minifters, and faid to him: Here are fome Roman 
medals which have been juft found in France 3 do methe favour to take 
them to America. 


Thus thefe monuments of the Roman republics became pledges 
of union between the republics of France and America.” 


The narration concludes with recounting the feveral attemps . 
to put the Conful to death, which, having been publifhed in almoft* 
allour gazettes, it is unneceflary to relate, | 

On the whole, we think thisa very indifferent performance, 2_ 
catch-penny publication. : 

A well written hiftory of the life of this young hero is greatly 
‘wanted ; but fo complicate and extraordinary have its events 
been, that it will require a malterly mind to execute the impor- 
tant tafk. 


Articte ll. MM. I. Ciceronis Orationes vedam Selefe-; Sele 
Orations of Marcus Tullius Cicero, with Notes Hiftorical SF exe 
planatory, and a Sketch of the Life of ihe Orator. ~ Exeter. Ranlet. 
1802. | 


MERICAN Editions of Claffical Books are much wanted, | 
If America is to be politically independant, fhe fhould en-. 
deavour to find within herfelf the gratification of all her wants, 
and be as little dependant upon foreign countries for her litera~ 
ture as for her legiflators. It indeed appears to us a duty to en« 
courage our own manufactures, and to reward’ our own authors. 
Were this patriotic principle to prevail, we fhould not pay fuch 
extravagant prices for Europeon Books, nor be charged fo dearly «: 
for foreign “Publications, while Books of our own production are 
equally, or, perhaps, more uleful. 
The volume before us is anonymous, though it contains much 
matter never before publithed. Its plan is new, and promifes to 
be ufeful. The orations, “which are thofe in common ufe, are 
prefixed with a Sketch of the Life of Cicero, written in a manner 
calculated to infpire young minds with a defire to imitate the 
virtues and induftry of the Roman Orator. Before each oration 
is placed an Englifh Introduction narrating its caufe and effect ; 
and to the bottom of each page are fubjoined’Notes in Enelifh, 
explaining hiftorical allufions, and illuftrating difficult paflages. 
The defign of the Book is, however, better developed in the Edit- 
or’s advertifement, which we fhall quote. 
« The intention of publifhing this volume is. to afford fome 
affiftance to thofe, whofe plans of education require them to ftudy 


the enfuing orations.. Notwithf{tanding the many difadvantages 
: 18, 
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that have attended its publication, it is with deference fubmitted 
to the examination and offered to the ufe of thofe Gentlemen, who 
are engaged in teaching the Latin Language. It was defigned 
to enable Students to comprehend the objects of the Orations, and 
to underttand their allufions and phrafeology , without requiring of 
Preceptors much time and trouble of expounding. 

To the feveral plans of former editions of the following Ora- 
tions, various objections have been made. Some of them have 
Latin on one page and Englifh on the next ; and it is now gener- 
ally acknowledged, that the ufe of tranilations at the time, when 
young Students commonly begin to ftudy Cicero, eng rather to 
encourage indolence than to afford inftruétion. Other editions 
are without tranflations and notes ; thefe are in he oppofite ex- 
extreme ; where too much is required, little is performed ; fevere 
tafks difcourage the molt induftrious. It is true, that thefe laft 

mentioned editions havea Latin introduction to each oration ; 
but while the Introductions require as much ftudy as the Orations 

hemfelves, Boys will negle& to perufe them, and will confine at- 
tion to what alone is exacted of them. The French Eidition, 
pubitthed by Merouillé the Jefuit for the Ufe ef the Dauphin, ts 
undoubtedly the beft extant ; yet itis to be obferved, that this 
Edition alfo is liable toa former objections The Notes and In- 
troductions are in Latin ; the Lads, who are learning the lan- 
guage, are generally young and frugal of labor ; they carelelsly 
pals over whatever they cannot eafily comprehend, and common- 
ly neglect to take the pains neceffary to underftand the Latin ex- 
planations, which the learned Editor has prefented to them. 

« From thefe objeCions, it is conceived, this edition is free. No 
part of the volume is in Latin, except the Orations themfelves. 
a he Introductions and Notes will be eafily underitood; and it 
was intended, the hiftorical narrations thould be fulficiently plen- 
ary to make the Students underftand the allufions, and feel in- 
terefted in the events.—As utility was the obje& of the publica- 
tion, explanations, wherever they were found, were freely admit- 
ted. Some of them are tranflated from Merouille ; ; others have 
been taken from Adam’s Roman Antiquities.” But, it is hoped, 
that, whatever may have been their fource, they will give that 
afli‘tance to Students, which they are intended to afford.” 

The execution of this plan has made the book valuable in our 
fyftem of education, and we hope to fee it introduced mto gener- 
al ufe. A fecond edition will undoubtedly improve it, both as 
it re{pects its typographical errors (wh iich unfortunately are not 
a few) and a fmall number of other inaccuracies. 

We have been pleafed with two paffages in the life of Cicero, 
iluttrative of his character. : 

“The parade, bufi inefs, and din of war, however, were lefs 
agreeable to ‘sh than the arts of, peace. Nature feems tO have 
calculated him rather for a civilian and a philofopher than for a 
warrior. The amicable’contentions of intelle& were*much more 
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pleafing to him than the butchery of battles. The fuccefsful in- 
yeitigation of intricate truth afforded him more fatisfaction, than 
the invention of praétical {chemes of military deftruction. His 
feelings were “tremblingly alive” to the tale of woe; and fo 
averfe was he to the commiffion of cruelties which his heart con- 
demned, that no inducement but a neceflary regard to duty and 
fafety could make him execute the fevere decrees of jultice. He 
did not poffefs that infenfibility, which feems to be a requilite 
trait in the charaéter of a conqueror; and his huranity would 
ever have impeded thofe bloody and inftantaneous decifions, upon 
which military fuccefs fo frequently depends. His tal@nts as wel 
as his feelings were more adapted to the attaining of excellence 
in the forum and fenate houfe, than in the camp and battle. His 
imagination was brilliant, his elocution proper_and diltindt, his 
eloquence fafcinating and perfuafive, his reafoning conclufive and 
convinciug ; and, as it is not evident that he was endowed with 
that inftinctive intrepidity and natural prudence which diltinguifh 
the ableft generals, he appears to have had more art, addrefs, and 
ability in managing the underflanding, than in guiding the con- 
duct or oppofing the defigns of men.” 

The following 1s the fummary of the charaéter of the Roman 
Orator. : 

“In the character of Cicero we find much to. admire and fome- 
thing we cannot praife. His talents were brilliant and ufeful. 
Mankind are fill divided in opinion, whether the palm of clo- 
quence ts due to him or the Grecian Orator. Cicero is copious, 
magnificent, and harmonious, but fometimes diffufe, weak, and 
oftentations : Demotthenes was nervous, fublime, and irrefiitible, 
but fometimes harfh, immethodical, and obfcure. Asa ftatefz 
man the abilities of Cicero were fally difplayed in defeating Cat- 
aline’s confpiracy. His conduct on this occafion deferves the 
ereateft praife. Great alfo were his philofophical talents: His 
writings have conferred the higheft honor on the ancient world. 
The virtues of Cicero were no lefs confpicuous than his talents. 
Fis induftry was indefutigable and very produétive ; his human- 
ity embraced the whole human race ;_ his morals were irreproach- 
able. His manners were characterifed by mildnefs, his difpofition 
by cheerfulnefs; & his fociable qualitics were excellent. The faults 
of Cicero were the failings of an amiable mind. His greatett fo- 
ible was vanity. His ambition too often degenerated into vain 
glory. His boafting frequently difgufted his audience ; his no- 
bleft ations have been faid to have originated rather from a dcfire 
ot diftinéion than from the difinterefted motives of patriotifm. 
Weaknefs has alfo been attributed to his mind. Profperity elated 
him too much ; misfortune made him timid, imprudent, and too 
melancholy. His talents feem not to have been calculated to 
rule in the tumults of contention. He could fore/ee evils, but 
appears not to have had that greatnefs of foul, which pofleif in- 
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vention and refolution enough to fubdue or avoid them. But 
notwithftanding all his imperfeétions, the’ abilities and virtues of 
Cicero performed fignal fervices to the Romans, and it will be a 
long time before his. great merits will be obliterated from the 
memory of mankind.” 

As an example of the Introduétions to the Orations, we fhall 
extract that prefixed to the Cration for Marcus Marcellus. 

“ There exifted a friendfhip between Cicer6 and the family of 
the Marcelli: but of Marcus Marcellus Cicero was a particular 
friend. Marcellus was no lefs eminent on account of his bixth, 
than for the rank he held in the republic; bis courage and con- 
duc were equally confpicuous, and the teftimonies of hiftorians 
unite in charaéterifing him as incapable of meannefs or. fear. 
During his confulfhip he oppofed Cefar, and avowed his inten- 
tions to ruin him. After the battle of Pharfalia, in which Cefar 
conquered Pompey and his adherents, he retired to Mitylene, 
where he feemed refolved to fpend the remainder of his life in 
philofophic retirement, and make the purfuits 97f literature his.on- 
ly employment. This refolutiéntafter many attempts was de- 
ftroyed by the urgent requefts of his friends. The letters of his 
brother Caius and Cicero induced him to confent, that applica- 
tion might be madesto Cefar for permiffion to return to Rome. 
In one of the meetings of the Senate, thercfore, when the Dictator 
had taken his feat, Pifo, the father in law of Cefar, firft mentioned 
the return of Marcellus. ‘The brother of the illuftrious exile im- 
mediately threw limfelf at the feet of Cefar, and requefted of 
him the defired favour; and the whole fenate at the fame time 
rifing from their feats urged the requeft, and entreated him ‘to 
reltore them one of their moft diftinguithed and moft valuable 
members. Czxfar at fir aflumed feverity, and complained of 
the refentment Marcellus had ever fhewn to him. But when he 
made the Senators fear a denial, he uncxpectedly added, that what- 
ever reafons he had to be difiatisfied with the man, for whofe return 
they fued, he could not oppofe the unanimous defire of the femate. 
Having faid this, notwithitanding he faw the whole fenate concur- 
rent in the petition, he called for the parricular opinion of every 
Senator ; a method never prattifed, exceptin cafes of debate, and 
when the houfe was divided ; “ but,” fays Dr. Middleton, “ he 

ranted the ufual tribute of flattery upon this act of grace ; and 
had a mind probably to make an experiment ‘of Cicero’s temper, 
and to draw from him efpcecially fome incenfe on the occafion 
nor was he difappointed of his aim.” Cicero experienced much 
joy at the proipect of his friend’s return ; “he fancied he faw the 
image of the old republic reviving ; and, after other Senators had 
exprefled their opinions, he proncunced in the exalted feelings of 
the moment, the following beautiful Oration, which is fo much 
known, and fo univerfally admired, and ** which,” fays Cicero’s 
Englith Hiftorian, “ though made upon the fpot, yet for elegance 
ef diction, vivacity of fentiment, and politenefs of compliment is 
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Fidsertor to any thing extant of the kind in all sntdquiet. > It was 
pronounced inthe 707 y: ar of Rome, in the 61ft,of Cicero’s age, 
and commenced as follo- vs.” 

The following may ferve as an example of the Nores. 

Equites Romant.—The order ef Roman Knights had nothing in it 
analogous or fimilar to any. order of modern Knighthood, but depended 
entirely upon acenfus or valuaiion of their eflates, which was ufually 
made every five years by the Cen/fors in their \uftrum or general review 
of the whole people. All thofe people, whofe entire fortune amounted to 
400 Scflertia (f£/.3229 flerling) were enrolled of courfe in the lift of 
Equites. The badges of Equites were a horfe given them by thé public, 
a golden ring, a narrow firip of purple Jewed on the breaft of their tunic, 
anda Jeperate place at the public fpefacles.” 

On the whole we with much to fee this ufeful volume introduced 
into our Schools and Academies and would recommend it gener- 
ally t to all ‘Teachers of the Latin Language. 


Art. III. An Oration, pronounced in the Meeting-H oufe, at Rutland, 
July Sth, 1802. By Wi Wiam Charles White, Efg. Worcefer. 
Goodrice. 


HE anniverfary of American Independence affords fine 

opportunities for the orators of the United States to difplay 

their eloquence. Thefe opportunities, if properly improved, would 

have a confiderable tendency. to produce a national charaéter in _ 

our country and to aflimilate in good qualities the heterogeneous 

mixture of oppofite traits, fo remarkable in the inhabitants of the 
different parts of our territory. 

The oration before us breathes much of the fpirit of Liberty, 
and has mucl: good. fenie and candor. It feems however to be 
the production of a young writer, unacquainted with human na- 
ture, and too fond of declamation. ‘The author feems to have 
taken a fide in politics, without perceiving the diftin@tion of par- 
ties. He is often vitionary, and fometimes mifconftrues the rec- 
ords of hiftory. He is emrremély incorredt is fuppofing George 
the. Third more cruel than Nero or Caligula. Whatever of iniquit y 
has oecurred during the reign of this king has been-the fault of 
his minifters, not of him. 

The ftile of this Oration ts frequently verbofe, and bombattic. 
Moft of. the remarks are general affertions, to which little can be 
objected. But there is a pleafing warmth running through the 
whole. 


Art. IV. Cheap Relisious Trads. 


HIS is a ufeful and excellent publication, written ina plai® 
and eafy {tile, and extremely well calculated to diffeminat® 
the principles of Chriftianity among the common people. 
Vhefe Tracts confitt of three dialogues between 4 minifter an: 
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tion by Jefus Chrift, written by the Rev. T. Vivian, A. B. late 
Vicar of Cornwood, England. 

The Dialogue is eafy and natural, and the fubje& is plainly 
and properly “difcuffed. | 

The following extract Gcien the firft dialogue may ferve as a 
{fpicimen of the performance. 

“ Parifhioner. I hope you do not condemn us all: fome of 
us indeed are wicked, iwearing, drunken men ; but we are not 
all fo. You know your:elf that I keep my church, and come 
fometimes to facrament. I never hurt any man in my life, and 
pay every man his due. 

Minifter. And upon this you build your hopes of heaven! If 
this is your foundation, I muit plainly tell you, it will leave you 
hopelefs in the day of trial. Let us examine it by the word of God. 
‘You never hurt any ‘man.’ You mean, I fuppofe, you never 
robbed or murdered any perfon: I do not think you have ;, but 
fill you have committed much fin, and done much hurt, nat on- 
ly to others but efpecially to your own foul, by great and num- 
berlefs offences againft the holy law of God. Nay you have 
broken every one ‘of his commandments. 

P. Who could give you fuch an account of me? 

M. You yourfelf laft Sunday. When you heard me repeat 
the commandments, you made anfwer after each of them, Lord 
have mercy upon us! Your calling for mercy was plainly aca 
knowledging yourfelf guilty. 

P. I never committed idolatry, murder, adultery. 

M. Yes, allofthem. Have you never loved any worldly thing 
more than God and his favour; nor feared any thing more than 
his difpleafure, fo as to negleét a known duty rather than draw 
upon yourfelf fome temporal evil ? This. was a breach of the frft 
commandment. The fecond commandment refpeéls the manner 
of exprefling the devotion of the heart ; and therefore, whatever 
in your fervice has been unbecoming, fuch as wandering thoughts, 
carelefinefs and i irreverance, as W ell as ufing images, is a breach of 
this commandment : fo is alfo neglect of God’s fervice. And 
here you will not pretend, I fupp ofe, to be not guilty. Con- 
fequently, your coming to church and facrament in this carelefs, 
unthinking manner, deserves rather to be reckoned among your 
fins, than trufted to for juftification before Ged. Eut a few 
minutes ago, in my hearing, you took the Lord’s name in vain, uling 
it,needleisly, and without an awful fenfe of his Majefty, of whom 
you fpake. You have done the fame perhaps ten thoufand times 
ih your hfe. This isa breach of thesAird commandment. When- 
ever you have neglected to attend on God’s worfhip on the fab- 
bath, without a neceflary Lindrence, fuffered worldly thoughts to 
unfit you for God’s fervice, done worldly bufinefs on that day; 
thar might hate been done on anoth er, and neglected to devote 
the while to God, by reading, heaiiete prayer, meditation, and 


ufefyl converfation, you have profat ed the Lord’sday. The fub- 
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flance of thefe commands is, thou fhalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart: but you have come fhort of this whenever 
you have not acted to’the glory of God. Now what think you 
of your innocence with refpect to the duties of the firlt table of the 
commandments ? 

P. I cannot pretend to juftify myfelf with refpect to God, but 
I am fure I have done no hurt to man, 

M. You would not fay fo, if you underftood the fpiritual na- 
ture and extent of God’s law, as explained by our Lord in his 
fermon on the mount. Mat. v. 

There you find that wantonnefs in the eye or heart is efteemed 
adultery | in the fight of God; and caufelefs anger, and efpecially 
injurious language, is accounted a degree of murder: and who 
can accquit himfelf of thefe ? If you take the fame method to un- 
derftand the other commandments, all parts of your behaviour 
that are unfuitable to your ftation, all irreverence and rath cen- 
fure of fuperiors, and all unkind and injurious treatment of thole 
beneath you, will appear breaches of the Sifh commandment. 
All evil fpeaking and repeating {tories injurious to the character 
of others, contrary to the ainth, and all murmuring and difcontent, 
envy and greedinefs, are fins forbidden by the tench. 

P. Then it feems there is but one commandment again which 
I have not finned. 

M. If yourichtly knew yourfelfand the law of God, you would 
not acquit yourfelf of that neither. Bez not offended, I fpeak out 
of love to your foul. I do not think you a thief or a robber ; yet 
have you never concealed the faults of what you fold when you 
knew that ignorance of thefe was the very thing that induced the 
perfon'to buy: 2? Nay, have you not often recommended your 
goods in fuch general terms as were not confiltent with {tri 
truth? Have you not cruelly taken the advantage of the necefli- 
ty of a needy feller, and beat down his ware much below its re- 
al value? Thefe will certainly witnefs again{t you. 

P. Why, fir, after this rate you condemn alithe world. Ac. 
cording to your account there is not a good man upon earth. 

M. lt is not my account, but the feripture account. ‘ There 
is none that doth good, no not one.” Rom. ii. 12. 

P. Iam glad then you do not think me worfe than my reigh- 
bours. I hope I fhall do as well as others, for all are finners. 

M. therefore you think you need not be greatly troubled, if you 
are fo too ; but hope to pafs in the crowd. Does not fome fuch 
thought as that lurk at the bottom ? But what fignify numbers 
with God, whofe all fearching eye no man can be concealed from, 
. and whofe arm none can reli. t or efcape ? Had you lived in Sodom 
the old world, this fame thought might have lulled you afleep in 
the prevailing fins, but would not have faved you from the 
ftreams of fire. 

P. After this rate you damn all the world. 
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M. Damn! what a word is that ? It Bgnifics to judge to eter. 
nal torment. to do which belongeth only to the righteous Judge, 
. w ould with all my foul refcue all men from this. mifery. And 

th that view I {peak pe ialy and faithfully to you, and agreea- 
bl to the word of God. 

. Who then can be faved? Not you yourflf. Pray, fir, did 
you 1 never fin ? 

. Friend, be ferious. - The fubject we are now upon is of the 
utmoii impx ortance. I have finned as well as you; I have great- 
- finned, and my fins have deferved eternal damnation: but God 
h: th been pleafed to dwaken me to repentance ; he hath fhewn 
me my danger, and ftirred me up to flee from the wrath to come. 
He hath fhewn me alfo the way of efcaping the wages of fin, 
opened in the 1. i J 7 BoIPe The offer of falvation there made, 
It ruft I have embraced, and obtained forgivenels through faith 

n Jefus Chrift.”’ 


hee 


Art. V. Prieftcraft Defended: A Sermon occafioned by the expiuis 
fion of fix youngs x nilemen fr am the Unive rfit y of O: efor for praying 
re eading, , and expounding the Sc criptures, dedicated to the Vice Chan- 
cellor, &Fc. by their humble fervant, the Shaver, the feventeenth edie 


tion. London printed, Bofton reprinted. Edes. 1802. 


HIS is a humorous and ironical attack’upon the Vice Chan- 
wy cellor of the Univerfity of Oxford, and th 1¢ Heads of the 
Houfes in that Seminary. ‘There is alfo fome particular fatire 
againt fome Englifh Dottors, of whom enough is not known m 
this country to enable us to difcover by the author’s allufions 
their names. 

There is un pervert ‘ that kind of humour in this Ayo taxa 
which is calculated to make ferious things appear ridiculous ; 
and from the number of Editions printed in Engl and it appears 
to have been very popular among that clafs of readers, who are 
fond of feeing dignified charaéters abufed. 

We cannot however conjecture the motive which induced the 
printer to republith this Book in thts country. ‘There is nothing 
in the fubject interelting to our citizens, or the prevailing fects of 
Chriftianity ; nor is the ftile and execution fuch, as is worthy of 
imitation. 

As there are fo many mechanics in this country engaged in 
the practice of thofe arts relating to literature, we wilh, that in- 
ftead of crowding upon us uninterefting Ienropean pul blications, 
they — prefent us with fuch works as are worthy of an A- 
merican’s perufal and attention, 
















































‘TRAVELS AND MANNERS OF NATIONS. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE KNISTENEAUX INDIANS. 
| From Mackenzie’s Voyages. 


T HESE people are fpread over a vaft extent of country. 
Their language is the fame as that of the people’who in- 
habit the coaft of Britifh America on the Atlantic, with the ex- 
ception of the Efquimaux,*’ and’ continues’ along the coaft of 
Labrador, and the gulph‘and banks ‘of St. Laurence to Montreal. 
The line then follows the Utawas’ river to its fource; and con- 
tinues from thence nearly Weft along the high lands which di- 
vide'the’ waters that fall into Lake Superior and Hudfon’s Bay. 
It then proceeds till it ftrikes the middle part’ of the‘ river Wini> 
pic, following that water through the Lake Winipie, to the dif- 


charge of the Safkatchiwine into it ; from thence’it accompanies | 


the latter to Fort George, when the line,-ftriking by the’head of 
the Beaver River to the Elk River, runs alotig its banks to-its dif- 
chatge in the Lake of the Hills ; from’ which it may be ‘carried 
back Eaft, to the Ifle a la Croffe, and ‘fo ofi to Churchill by the’ 
Miffinipi. The whole of the traé between this litie and Hudfon’s 
Bay and Straits (except that of thé Efquimawx in the'latter) may 
be faid to be exclufively the country of the Knifteneaux. Someé' 
of ‘them, indeéd, have penetrated further Weft ‘arid South to the 
Red Rivet, to the South ‘of Lake Winipic, and the South branch 
of the Safkatchiwine. | Gai 

They are of'a moderate Rature; well proportioned, and of great 
adtivity. Examples of deformity are feldom ‘to’ be feén among 
them. Their complection is of a copper-colout, ‘and-their hair 
black, which is common to all the natives-of ‘North America. 
It is cut in various forms, according to the’ faricy’ of the feveral’ 
tribes, and by fome is left in the long, lank, how of nature. They 
very generally extraét their beards, and both fexés’ manifeft a dif- 
pofition to pluck the hair from every part of the body and limbs. 
Their eyes are black, ‘keen, and penetrating ; their coutitenance 
open and agreeable, and it is a principal objéet of their vanity to’ 
give every poflible decoration to their perfons. A material 'arti- 
clé in their toilettes is vermilion, which they ° cotitraft with’ their’ 
native blue, white, and brown earths, to which charéoal ‘is fre- 
quently added. . 

Their drefs is at once {imple and commodious. ' It confifts of! 


tight leggins, ‘reaching near the hip; a ftrip of ‘cloth or leather,’ 


-_ - 














_* The fimilarity between their language, and’ that of the Al- 
gonquins, is an unequivocal proof that they are the fame people. 
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called affian, about a foot wide, and five feet long, whofe end¢ 
are drawn inwards, and hang behind and before, over a belt tied 
round the waift for that purpofe; a clofe veft or fhirt reaching 
down to the former garment, and cinctured with a broad ftrip of 
parchment faftened with thongs behind ; and a cap for the head, 
confilting of a piece of fur, or {mall fin, with the bruth of the an- 
imal as a fufpended ornament; a kind of robe is thrown occa- 
fionally over the whole of the drefs, and ferves both night and 
day. Thefe articles, with the addition of fhoes and mittens, con- 
ftitute the variety of their apparel. The materials vary accord- 
ing to the feafon, and confilt of dreffed moofe-fkin, beaver pree 
pared with the fur, or European woollens.. The: leather is neat- 
ly painted, and; fancifully worked. in fome’ parts. with. porcupige 
quills, and moofe-deer hair; the fhirts-and leggins.are alfo adorn= 


ed with fringe and taffels.;: nor are the fhoes and mittens without: 


fomewhat of appropriate decoration, and worked with.a.confid-- 


erable degree of fkill-and tafte. Thefe habiliments.are put on, . 


however, as fancy or convenience fuggetts ;. and they will fome- 
times. proceed to-the chafe in the fevereft froft, covered only with 
the flighteft of them.. Their head-dreffes are compofed of the 
feathers of the fwan, the eagle, and other birds. The teeth, 
horns, and elaws of different animals, are alfo the occafional or 
naments of the head and‘neck. ‘Their hair, however arranged, 
is always befmeared with. greafe. The making of every article 
of drefs isa female occupation ; and the women, though by no 


Means inattentive to the decoration: of their own perfons, appear } 


to have a ftill greater degree of pride in attending to the appear 
ances of the men, whofe faces are painted: with more care than 
thofe of the women. 

_ The female drefs is formed of the fame materials as thofe of 
the other fex, but of a different make and arrangement. Their 
fhoes are commonly plain, and their leggins gartered beneath: 
the knee. The coat, or body covering, falls down to the middle 
of the leg, and is faftened over the fhoulders with cords, a flap or 
cape turning down about eight inches, botlr before and. behind, 
and agreeably, ornamented: with quill-work and fringe ; the bot-. 
tom is alfo fringed, and fancifully painted as high as the knee. 
As it is very loofe it is inclofed round the wait with a {tiff belt, 
decorated with taffels, and faftened behind. The atms are cov- 
ered to the wrift, with detached fleeves, which are fewed as far as 
the bend of the arm ; from thence they are.drawn up to the neck, 
and the corners of them fall down behind as low as the waift- 
The cap, when they wear one, confifts of a certain quantity. of 
Teather or cloth, fewed at one end, by which means it is kept on 
the head, and, hanging down the back, is faltened to the belt, as 
well.as under the chin. The upper garment is a robe like that 
worn by the men, Their hair is divided on the crown, and tied 
hehind, or fometimes faftened in large knots over the ears. They 
are fond of European articles, and prefer them to their own nae 
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@ive commodities. Their ornaments confift, in common with all 
favages, in bracelets, rings, and fimilar baubles. Some of the 
women tatoo three perpendicular lines, which are fometimes dou- 
ble: one from the centre of the chin to that of the under lip, 
and one parallel on either fide to the corner of the mouth, 

Of all the nations which I have feen cn this continent, the Knif 
teneaux women are the moft comely. Tiheir figure is generally 
well proportioned, and the regularity of their features would be 
acknowledged by the more civilized people of Europe. ‘Their 
completion has lefs of that dark tinge which is common to thofe 
favages who have lefs cleanly habits. 

Thefe people are, in general, {ubje& to few diforders. The 
lues venerea, however, is acommon complaint, but cured by the 
application of fimples, with whofe virtues they appear to be well 
acquainted. They are alfo febje& to fluxes, and pains in the 
‘breaft, which fome have attributed to the very cold and keen air 
which they inhale ; but I fhould imagine that thefe complaints 
muft frequently proceed from their immoderate indulgence in fat _ 
meat at their fealts, particularly when they have been preceded 
by long fafting. 

They are naturally mild and affable, as well as juft in their 
dealings, not only among themfelves, but with flrangers.* They 


are alio generous and hofpitable, and good-natured in the ex- 


treme, except when their nature is perverted by the inflammatory 
influence of {pirituous liquors. To their children they are indul- 
gent to a fault. The father, though he aflumes no command 
over them, is ever anxious to inftruG them in all the preparatory 


| ‘qualifications for war and bunting ; while the mother is equally 


attentive to her daughters in teaching them every thing that is 
confidered as neceflary to their charaGer and fituation, It does 
‘not appear that the hufoand makes any diftingtion between the 
children of his wife, though they may be the offspring of differ- 
ent fathers. Iegitimacy is only attached to thofe who are born, 
before their mothers have cohabited with any man by the title of 
hufband. 

It doesnot appear, that chaftity is confidered by them as a 
virtue ; or that fidelity is believed to be effential to the happinefs 
of wedded life. Though it fometimes happens that the infidelity 
of a wife is punified by the hufband with the lofs of her hair, note, 
and perhaps life ; fuch feverity proceeds from its having been 
pragifed without his permaffion : for a temporary interchange ot 
Wives is not uncomman ; and the offer of their perfons is confid- 
ered as a neceflary part of the hofpitality due to ftrangers, 

When a man lotes his wife, it is confidered as a duty to marry 
her fitter, if fhe has one ; or he may, if he pleafes, have them 
both at the fame time. , 

* They have been called theivs, but when that vice can with 
juftice be attributed to them, it may be traced to their connefion 
with the civilized people who come into their country to tratkc. 
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It will appear from the fatal confequences I have repeatedly 
imputed to the ufe of fpirituous liquors, that I more particularly 
confider thefe people as having been, morally fpeaking, great fuf- 
ferers from their communication with the fubjeéts of civilized na- 
tions. At the fame time they were not, in a ftate of nature, 
without their vices, and fome of them ofa kind which is the molt 
abhorrent to cultivated and refle@ing man. I hall only obferve, 
that inceft and beaftiality are among them. 

When a young man marries, he immediately goes to live with 
the father and mother of his wife, who treat him, neverthelefs, 
as a perfect ftranger, until after the birth of his firft child: ‘he 
then attaches himfelf more to them than his own parents 3.and 
his wife no longer gives him any other appellation than that of 
the father of her child. 

The profeffion of the men is war and hunting, and the more 
active fcene of their duty is the field of battle, and the chafe in 
the woods. They alfo {pear fith, but the management of the nets 
is left to the women. The females of this nation are in thefame 
fubordinate ftate with thofe of all other favage tribes ; but the 
feverity of their labour is much diminifhed by their fituation on 
the banks of lakes and rivers, where they employ canoes. In 
the winter, when the waters are frozen, they make their journies, 
which are never of any great length, with fledges drawn by dogs. 
They are, at the fame time, fubject to every kind of domeftic 
drudgery ; they drefs the leather, make the clothes. and hoes, 
weave the nets, collect wood, ereét the tents, fetch water, and per- 
form every culinary fervice ; fo that when the duties of maternal 
care are added, it will appear that the life of thefe women ts an 
uninterrupted fucceffion of toil and pain. This, indeed, is the 
fenfe they entertain of their own fituation ; and, under the influ- 
ence of that fentiment, they are fometimes known to defiroy their 
female children, to fave them from the miferies which they them- 
felves have fuffered. They alfo have a ready way, by the ufe 
of certain fimples, of procuring abortions, which they fometimes 
practife, from their hatred of the father, or to fave themfelves the 
trouble which children occafion ; and, as I have been credibly 
informed, this unnatural aét is repeated without any injury to 
the health of the women who perpetrate it. 

The funeral rights begin, like all other folemn ceremonials, 
with fmoaking, and are concluded by afeaft. The body is dreff- 
ed in the beft habiliments poffeffed by the deceafed, or’ his rela- 
tions, and is then depofited in a grave, lined with branches ; fome 
domeftic utenfils are placed on it, and a kind of canopy erected 
ever it. During this ceremony, great lamentations are made, 
and if the departed perfon is very much regretted, the near rela- 
tions cut off their hair, pierce the flefhy part of their thighs and 
arms with arrows, knives, &c. and blacken their faces with char- 
coal. If they have diftinguifhed themfelves in war, they are 
fometimes laid on a kind of feaffolding ; and I have been inform- 
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ed that. women, as in the Eaft, have been known to facrifice them- 

felves to the manes of their hufbands. The whole ofthe proper- 
ty belonging to the departed perfon is deftroyed, and the relations 
take in.exchange for the wearing apparel, any rags that will cov- 
er their nakednefs. The feaft beftowed on the occafion, ‘which 
is, or at leaft ufed to‘be, ‘repeated annually, is accompanied with 
eulogiums on the deceafed, and without any atts of ferocity. On 
the tomb are carved or painted the fymbols of ‘his tribe, which 
are taken from the different animals of the country. 

Many and various are the motives which induce a favage to 
engage in war. ‘To prove his courage, or to revenge'the death of 
his relations, or fome.of his tribe, by the maflacre of an enemy. 
If the tribe feel themfelves called npon to go-to'war, the elders 
convene the people, in order to know the general opinion. If it 
be for war, the chief publifhes his intention to fmoke im the facred 
ftem at a certain period, to which folemnity, meditation and fas- 
ting are required as preparatory ceremonials. ‘When the people 
are thus aflembled, and the meeting fanétified by the cuftom of 
fmoking, the chief enlarges on the caufes which have called them 
together, and the neceflity of the meafures propofed on the occa- 
fion. : 

He then invites thofe who are willing to follow him, to fmoke 
out of the facred ftem, which is confidered as the token of enrol- 
ment ; and if it fhould be the general opinion, that afliftance is 
neceflary, others are invited, with great formality, to jom them. 
Every individual who attends thefe meetings brings fomething 
with him as a token of his warlike intentions or as an object of 
facrifice, which, when the aflembly diflolves, is fufpended from 
poles near the place of council. 

They have frequent feafts, and particular circumftances never 
fail to produce them ; fuch as a tedious illnefs, long fafting, &c. 
On thefe occafions it is ufual for the perfon who means to give 
the entertainment, to announce his defign on a certain day, of 
opening the medicine bag and fmoking out of his facred ftem. 
This declaration is confidered as a facred vow that cannot be 
broken. ‘There are alfo {tated periods, fuch as the {pring and 
autumn, when they engage in very long and folemn ceremonies. 
On thefe occafions dogs are offered as facrificcs, and thofe which 
are very fat, and milk-white, are preferred. They alfo make 
large offerings of their property, whatever it may be. The fcene 
of thefe ceremomics is in an Open inclofure on the bank of a river 
or lake, and in the moft confpicuous fituation, in order that fuch 
as are pafling along or travelling, may be induced to make their 
offerings. here is alfo a particular cuftom among them, that, 
onthefe occafions, if any of the tribe,“or even a ftranger, fhicu'd 
be pafling by, and be in real want of any thing that 1s difplayed 
as an offering, he has a right to take it, fo that he replaces it with 
fome article that he can {pare, though it be of far inferior value ; 
but to take or tench any thing wantonly is confidered as a facri- 
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seginas at, and highly infulting to the great Mafter of Life, to 
ufe their own expreflion, who is the facred object of their devo- 
tion. 

The icene of private facrifice is the lodge of the perfon who 
performs it, which is prepared for that purpofe by removing ev- 
ery thing out of it, and {preading green’ branches in every part. 
The fire and afhes are alfo taken away. A new hearth is made 
of frefh earth, and another fire is lighted. The owner. of the 
dwelling remains alone in it ; and he begins the ceremony by 


fpreading a piece of new-cloth, or a well-drefled moofe-tkin neat-. 


jy.painted, on which he opens his medicine-bag and expofes its 
contents, confifting of various articles. “The principal of them is 
a kind of houfe-hoid god, which isa {mall carved image about 
eight inches long. Its firft covering is of down, over which a 
piece of birch bark is clofely tied, and the whole is enveloped in 
feveral folds of red and blue cloth. This little figure is an cbje& 
of the moft pious regard. The next article is his war-cap, which 
is decorated with the feathers and plumes of fearce birds, beavers, 
and eagle’s claws, &c. There is alfo fufpended from ita quill or: 
feather for every enemy whom the owner of it has flain in battle. 
The remaining contents of the bag ave, a piece of Brazil tobacco, 
feveral roots and imples, which are in great eftimation for their 
medical qualities, and a pipe. Thefe articles beng all expofed, 
andthe ftem refting upon twoforks, as t mult not touch the ground, 
the mafter of the lodge fends for the perfon he molt eReems, who 
fits down oppofiteto him; the pipe is then filled and fixed to the 
fiem. <A pair of wooden pincers is provided to put fire in the 
pipe, and a double pointed pin, to empty it of the remnant of to- 
bacco which is not confumed, This arrangment being made, the 
men affemble, and fometimes the women are allowed to be hum- 
ble fpectators, while the moft religious awe and folemnity pervade 
the whole. The Michiniwais, or Affiftant, takes up the pipe, 
lights zt, and prefents it to the officiating perfon, who receives it 
ftanding, and holds it between both his hands. He then turns 
himfelf to the Eaft, and draws a few whiffs, which he blows to 
that point. The fame ceremony he obferves to the other three 
quarters, with his eyes directed upwards during the whole of it. 
He holds the ftem about the middle betweem the three firft fin- 

ers of both hands, and raifing them upon a line with his fore- 
head he fwings it three times round from the Eaft, with the fun, 
when, after pointing and balancing it in various directions, he re- 
pofes it on the forks : he then makesa fpeech to explain the defign 
of their being called together, which concludes with an acknowl- 
edgment for paft mercies, and a prayer for the continuance of 
them, from the Mafter of Life. He then fits down, and the whole 
company declare their approbation and thanks by uttering the 
word fo! with an emphatic prolongation of the laft letter.” The 
Michiniwais then takes up the pipe and holds it to the moath of 
the officiating perfon, who after fmoking three whiffs out of it, 
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utters a fhort prayer, andthen goes round with it, taking his: 
éourfe from Eaft to Welt, to every perfon prefent, who individu. 
ally fays fomething to himon the occafion: and thus the pipe is. 
enerally fmoked out ; when after turning it three or four times. 
iad his head, he drops it downwards, and’ replaces it in its orig~ 
inal fituation. He then returns th¢ company thanks for their 
attendance, and wifhes them, as well as the whole tribe, health 
and long life. , 

Thefe fmoking rites precede every matter of great. importancey. 
with more or lefs ceremony, but always with equal folemnity. 
The utility of them will appear from the following relation: 

Ifa chief is anxious to know the difpofition of his people to-- 
wards him, or if he wifhes to fettle any difference between them,. 
he announces his intention of opening his medicine-bag and f{mo- 
king in his facred ftem ; and no man who entertains a grudge 
againit any of the party thus affembled, can fmoke with the fac- 
ted ftem: as that ceremony diilspates all differences, and is never 
violated. 

No one can avoid attending on thefe occafions ; but a perfon 
may attend arid be excufed fon aflifting at the ceremonies, by 
acknowledging that he has not undergone the neceffary purifica- 
tion. Thehaving cohabited with his wife, or any other women, 
within twenty-four hours preceding the ceremony, renders him 
unclean, and, confequently, difqualifies him from performing 
any part of it. Ifa contract is entered into and folemnized by 
the ceremony of {moking it never fails of being faithfully fulfil. 
led. Ifa perfon, previous to his going a journey, leaves the fac- 
red ftem as a pledge of his return, ne conlederaivon whatever will 
prevent him from executing his engagement.* 

' Thechief, whenhe propofesto make a feaft, fends quills, or 
fmall pieces of wood, as tokens of invitation to fuch as he wifhies 
to partake of it. At the appointed time the guelts arrive, each 
bringing a difh or platter, and a knife, and take their feats on 
each fide of the chief, who receives them fitting, according to 
their refpective ages. The pipe is then lighted, and he makes an 
equal divifton of every thing that is provided. While the com- 
pany are enjoying their meal, the chief fings, and accompanies 
his fong with the tamborin, or fhifhrquoi, or rattle. ‘The guelt 
who has firft eaten his portion is confidered as the mof diftin- 
guifhed perfon. If there fhould be any who cannot finifh 
the whole of their mefs, they endeavour te prevail on fome oi 
their friends to eat it for them, who are rewarded for their affitt- 
ance with ammunition and tobacco. It is proper alio to remark, 
that at thefe feafts a {mall qaantity of meat or drink is facgificed, 
before they begin to eat, by throwing it into the fire, or on the 
earth. 
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* Itis however to be lamented, that of late there is a relaxation 
of the dutics originally attached to thefe feftivals. 
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Thefe feafts differ according to circumftances ; fomietimes éacli- 
man’s allowance is no more than he can difpatch in a'couple of 
hours. At other times the quantity is fufficient to fupply each of 
them with food for a week, though it mruit be devoured in'a day. 
On thefe. occafions it is very difficult to procure fubftitutes, and 
the whole mult be eaten whatever time it may require. Atfome 
of thefe entertainments there is a more rational arrangement, 
when the guelts are allowed to carry home with therm the fiper- 
ffuous part of their portions. Great care is always taker that the 
bones may be burned, as it would be confidered'a_ profanation 
were the dogs permitted to touch them. 

The public feafts are conducted in the farne manner, but with 
fOme-additional ceremony. Several chiefs officiate at them, and 
procure the neceffary provifions, as well as prepare a proper place 
of reception for the numerous company. Here theiguelts dif- 
courfe upon public topics, repeat the heroic deeds of their forefa- 
thers, and excite the rifing generation to’ follow their example: 
The entertainments.on thete occafions confift of dried meats, as it’ 
would not be practicable to drefs a. fitfficient quantity of freth 
meat for fuch.a large aflembly; though the women and children 
are excluded. 

Similar feafts ufed to be.made at funerals, and’ annually; in 
honour of the dead ; but they have been, for fome time, growing 
tato difule, and I never had an opportunity of being’ prefent at 
any: of them, . : | 

- The.women, who are forbidden to enter the places facred to 
thefe feRivals, dance and fing around’ them, and fometimes beat 
time to the mufic within them ;. which forms an agreeable 
contraft. wee? 

With refpe& to their divifions of time, they compnte the length 
of their journies by the number of nights paffed in’ performing 
them ; and they divide the. yeat bythe fucceffion of moons. In 
this calculation, however, they are not altogether correé, as they 
cannot account for. the odd days. €- 

The names which they give to the moons, are defcriptive of 
the feveral feafons. , 


May - - Atheiky o Pifhim - -  Frog-Moon. + 
June:- - Qppinu.o Pithim - The Moon in which birds 
begin to lay their eggs. 
July - - Aupafcen o Pifhim.- - - The Moonwhen birds caft 
, their feathers. 
- 'TheMoonwhen the young 
birds begin to fly. 
- The Moonwhenthemoofe- 
deer caft their horns. . 
October - Wifaco Pim - - - The Rutting-Moon. 
November Thithigon Pewai o Pifhim - Hoar-Froft-Moon. 
Kufkatinayout o Pifhim - - Ice-Moon. 
December Pawatchicananafis o Pifhim Whirlwind-Moon. 


Auguft - Aupahou.o Pithim - 


September Wafkifcon o Pifhim 
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January - Kufhapawafticanum o Pifhim Extreme cold Moon. 

February Kichi Pifhim - +. - - Big Moon; fome fay, Old 
Moon. | 

March - Mickyfue Pifhhim ~ + - Eagle Moon,’ 

April - NifcawoPifhim - + + Goofe-Moon. 


Thefe people know the medicinal virtues of many herbs and 
fimples, and apply the roots of plants and the bark of trees with 
fuccefs. But the conjurers, who monopolize the medical fcience, 
find it neceffary to blend myftery with their art, and do not com- 
municate their knowledge. ‘Their materia medica they admin- 
ifter in the form of purges and clyfters ; but the remedies and 
furgical opperations are fuppofed to derive much of their effec 
from magic and incantation. When a blifter arifes in the foot 
from the fro, the chafing of the fhoe, &c. they immediately open 
it, and apply the heated blade of a knife to the part, which, pain- 
ful as it may be, is found to be efficacious. A fharp flint ferves 
them as a lancet for letting blood, ‘as well as for {carification in 
bruifes and {wellings. Tor fprains, the dung of an animal juft 
killed is confidered as the belt remedy. They are very fond of 
European medicines, though they are ignorant of their applica~ 
tion: and thofe articles form an inconfiderable part of the Euro- 
pean traffic with them. | 

Among their various fuperftitions, they believe that the vapour 
which is feen to hover over moift and fwampy places, is the {pirit 
of fome perfon lately dead. They alfo fancy another f{pirit which 
appears, in the fhape of a man, upon the trees near the lodge of a 
perion deceafed, whofe property has not been interred with him. 
He is reprefented as bearing a gun in: his hand, and it ts believed 
that he does not return to his relt, until the property that has been 
withheld from the grave has becu facrificed to it, 








ON MADRID. 
From Southey’s Letters. 


Madrid, Fan. 6, 1796. 


N Monday we were at the Spanifh Comedy. There isa 
ftationary table fixed where the door is on the Englifh ftage, 
and (what is a {tranger peculiarity) no money is paid going in, 
but a man comes round and colleéts it bctween the aéts. Between 
every act is a kind of operatical farce, a piece of low and grofs 
buffoonery, which conftantly gives the lie to their motto—* repre- 
{enting a variety of aétions we recommend virtue to the people ;” 
it is a large and inelegant theatre, prefenting to the eye only a 
mafs of tarnilhed gildmg. So badly was it lighted that to fee the 
company was impoifible. One of the atrefles, whole hair was 
long and curling, wore it combed naturally, without any kind of 
bandage, and I have feldom feea any head drefs fo becoming. 
x | 
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The reprefentation began at half paft four, and was over at eight. 
I have heard a curious fpecimen of wit from a Spanifh comedy. 
During the abfence of a phyfician, his fervants preferibe. A pa- 
tient has been eating too much hare; and they order him to take 
greyhound broth. 

Concerning the city and its buildings, the manners of the peo- 
ple, their Tertullas and their Cortejo fytem, you will find onda 
in twenty different authors. What pleafes me moft is to fee the 
city entirely without fuburbs: it is furrounded by a wall, and 
the moment you get without the gates, the profpeé before pre- 
fents nothing that can poffibly remind you of the vicinity of a 
metropolis. The walking is very unpleafant, as the ftreets are not 
paved: the general fault of the ftreets is their narrownefs. In 
one of them it was with difficulty that I kept myfelf fo near the 
wall as to efcape being crufhed by a earring} ; a friend of M. 
had a button on his breaft torn off by a carriage in the fame 
place; accidents muft have been frequent here, for it is called 
the narrow ftreet of dangers. La Calle augufta de los periglos. 

This very unpleafant defe&t is obfervable in all the towns we 
have paffed throt ugh. Itiseafily accounted for. . All thefe towns 
were originally fortified, and houfes were crowded together for 
fecurity within the walls. As the houfes are generally high, this 
likewife keeps them cool, by excluding the fun; and a Spaniard 
will not think this convenience over balanced by the preventing a 
free circulation of air. The fenfes of a foretgner are immediate. 
ly offended by dirt and darknefs; but the Spaniard does not dif- 
like the one, and he conneéts the idea of coolnefs with the other. 
From the charge of dirt, however, Madrid mult now be acquit 
ted, and the grand ftreet, the Calle de Alcala, is one of the fineft 
in Europe. The Prado (the pyblic walk) crofles it at the bot- 
tom, and it is terminated by an avenue of trees, with one of the 
city gates at the end. 

Of Spanifh beauty I have beard much, and fay little. There 
is indeed a‘liquid Juftre in the full black eye, that moft powerfully 
expreffes languid tendernefs. But it is in this expreflion only that 
very dark eyes are beautiful: you do not diftinguifh the pupil 
from the furrounding part, and of courfe lofe all the beauty of its 
dilation and contra@tion. The dre!s both of men and women is 
altogether inelegant. ‘The old Spanifh drefs was more convenient 
and very graceful. “They wrap the great cloaks that are now in 
fafhion in fuch a manner as to cover the lower half of the face ; 


‘ft was on this account that the law was enaéted that innerdidts 


round hats; for as their great hats would hide the other half, ev 
ery perfon would walk the ftreets as ina mafk. 

We ure now in private lodgings, for which we pay stetiin tom 
reals a day. ‘The rooms are painted in the theatrical tafte of the 
country, and would be cheerful ifwe had but a fire-place. You 
will hardly believe that, though this place is very cold in winter, 
the Spanith landlords will not faffer-a chimney to be built in their 
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houfes! They have a proverb to exprefs the calmnefs and keen- 
nefs of the air—** The wind will not blow out a candle, but it 
will kill aman.” I have heard that perfons who incautioufly 
expofed themfelves to the wind before they were completely dreff- 
ed, have been deprived of the ufe of their limbs. 
This is an unpleafant town ; the neceffaries of life are extrava- 
antly dear ; and the comforts are not to be procnred. I hear 
ye one who muft be well acquainted with the’ people, that 
“there is neither friendfhip, affection, or virtue among them !” 
A woman of rank, during the abfence of her hufband, has been 
living at the hotel with another man! and yet fhe is received into 
every company, I ought to add fhe is not a Spaniard, but in 
England adultery mcets the infamy it deferves. : | 
All our early impreffions tend to prejudice us in favour of 
Spain. The firft novels that we read fill us with high ideas of 
the grandeur and the dignity of the national character, and in 
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perufing their actions in the new world, we almoft fancy them a 


different race from the reft of mankind, as well from the fflendor of 
their exploits, as from the cruelties that fullied them. A little 


obfervation foon deftroys this favourable prepoffeffion; a great 


and total alteration in their exiftiag eflablifhments mutt take place 
before the dignity of the Spanith chara&er can be reftored. 

In the middle ages the fuperiority of the Nobles was not mere- 
ly titular andexternal. Learning was known anly in the cloifter ; 
but in all accomplifhments, in all courtefies, and in all feats of 


_arms, from habit and fafhion the Ariftocracy poffeffed a real ad- 


vantage. The pride ofanceftry was productive of good: want 
of opportunity might prevent the heir of an illuftrious houfe from 
difplaying the fame heroifm that his anceftors had difplayed in the 
caufe of their country, but it was difgraceful to degenerate in 
magnificent hofpitality, and in the encouragement of whatever 
arts exilted.* 
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* The hiftory of Spain affords one remarkable proof that a 
long genealogy may be good for fomething, if the fa& may be 
credited. When the Moorith king was afked why he raifed the 
feige of Xeres (1285) fo precipitately, for fear of King Sancho, 


‘he replied, I was the firft who enthroned the family and race of 


Barrameda, and honoured it with the royal title and dignity : my 


-enemy derives his defcent from more than forty kings, whofe 


memory has great force, and in the combat would place fear and 
dread in me, but to him would fupply confidence and. ftrength, 
if we fhould come to battle. ‘+ Yo fui el primero que entronice + 
honré la familia y linage de Barrameda con titulo y mageflad 
real ; mi enemigo trae defcendencia de mas de quarenta Reyes, 
culya memoria tiene gran fuerza, y en el combate ami pnfiera 
temor y efpanto, a el diera atrevimiento y esfuerzo fi liegaramos 
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The ancient Nobility of Spain were placed in circumftanees 
peculiarly adapted to form an elevation and haughtinefs of char- 
acter ; like the gallant Welfh, they had been driven among their 
mountains by the invaders, but their efforts were more fortunate, 
and they recovered their country. They who have frugled with- 
out fuccefs in the caufe of independance deferve the applaufe of 
Pofterity, and, to the honour of human nature, Pofterity has al- 
ways bellowed it ; but the felf applaufe of the fuccefsful is not 
very remote from arrogance, and this arrogance, uniting with 
the natural referve of the Spaniards, produced the charaéterilti¢ 
hanghtinefs of their grandees. 

This characteriftic exifts no longer, and you may form fome 
idea of what the Grandees now are by acircumftance which hap- 
pened only this week. A Swifs officer in the Englifh fervice has 
been for fome time refident at Madrid. It was told him that 
the Marquis of S***, at whofe houfe he was a frequent vifitor, 
had faid of him in public, that he was a {py of the Englifh miniftry 
and that no perfon ought to affociate with him. The officer in 
eompany with the friend who had informed him, called upon the 
Marquis, who received him with his ufual civility, and expreffed 
his joy at feeinz him, The Swifs charged him with what he 
had faid. He denied it, and fubftituted other expreflions.—It is 
true, faid he, I may have faid as that you were in the Englifh fer- 
vice you mult of courfe be in the Englifh intereft. ‘* Were thofe 
the expreffions the Marquis made ufe of,” faid the officer to his 
informer. The informer repeated what he had heard the Mar- 
quis fay, and the officer immediately called the Marquis a liar, a 
{fcoundrel, and a coward, and beat him. The houfe was imme- 
diately in an uproar ; the docrs were faftened, and the fervants 
came up with their knives. The Swifs, however, placed his back 
to the wall, drew his fword, and compelled them to open the 
doors. The news foon got abroad, and the Marquis has been 
put under arreft, by the order of the Court, to prevent any feri- 
ous confequences. , 

We dined the fame day at the Ambaffador’s, in company with 
the Swifs, and went to the opera afterwards. My Uncle, who is 
very well acquainted with the manners of thefe countries, obferv- 
ed three men dogging us from the houfe. ‘They followed us a 
long way, but left us at laft after looking very earneftly at us. 
They might have made a difagreeable miftake on the occafion. 
‘The officer remained in Madrid three days, and appeared every 
where in public ; he then very prudently decamped. 

The King fet off on Monday latt; his retinue on this journey 
confifts of feven thoufand perfonsi and fo vain is his Moit Cath. 
olic Majefty of this parade, that he has a@tually had a lift of his 
attendants printed on a paper larger than any map or chart you 
ever faw, and given to all the Grandees in favour. We were in 
hopes of fecuring a carriage through the Marquis Yrandas’s in- 
tereft. This nobleman during the war was in difgrace, but when 
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pacific principles gained the afcendancy at Court, he was recalled 
‘rom a kind of banifhment at his country feat, and fent to ne 
tiate the peace, which was afterwards concluded by Yriarte, a 
brother of the poet, fince dead. The intelligence he gives us is 
very unfavourable to men who are in hafte. The Court will not 
be lefs than fifteen days on the road with us; no intereft can fe- 
cure usa carriage; and.if we can get one to fet out, it will pro. 
bably be taken from us on the way by fome of their retinue ; and 
there is no accommodation at the pofados, for, independent of 
the common attendants, fix hundred people of rank were oblig- 
ed to lie in the open air the firlt night; nor can we go a differ- 
ent road without doubling the diftance ; for were we to attempt 
to enter Portugal by Ciudad Rodrigo, and the province of Tras 
os Montes, if the rains which are daily expected fhould overtake 
us, the mountain torrents would be impaffable. | 
His Majefty’s title to the crown of Corfica has been virtually 


acknowledged here in a fingular manner. A Corfican, in fome | 


trifling quarrel concerning a plate at dinner, {tabbed a man on 
Sunday lait, and took fhelter in the houfe of the Englifh Ambaf- 
fador. Thefe things are common here: I never paffed through 
a villace without feeing three or four monumental croffes.in it ¢ 
and as it ean hardly be juppofed that a banditti would attack in an 
inhabited place, it is fair to conclude that thefe monuments are 
for men who have been ftabbed in fome private quarrel. Their 
long knives are very convenient. Detection is eatily avoided in 
this country and confcience foon quieted by the luilaby of abfo- 
lution ! | 
The old palace of Puen Retiro is converted into a royal por- 
eelain manufactory ; the prices are extravagantly high, but they 
have arrived to great excellence in the manufadure. The falfe 
tafte of the pecyple is difplayed in all the vafes I faw there, 
which, though made from Roman models, are all terminated by 
porcelain flowers! In the gardens of his Majefty, who is a great 
{portiman, and occafionally fhoots, high feaffolds are ereéted in 
different parts for his markers to ftand upon: here alfo he amufes 
himfelf with a royal recreation fimilar to what boys call Bandy 
in England ; he is faid to play very well, but as this Aucuft 
Perfonage is ambitious of fame, he is apt to be very angry if he 
is beaten. Jid you ever fee two boys try which could bring the 
other on his knees by bending his fingers back? The King of 
Spain is very fond of this amufement, for he is remarkably trong: 
a little time ago there was a Frenchman in great favour with 
him, becawfe he had ftrength enough to equal his Majefty in all 
thefe fports, and fenfe enough to yield to him. One day when 
they were thus employing themfelves, the King fancied his an- 
tagonift did not exert all his force: and as his pride was hurt, 
intfifted upon it in fuch a manner that the Frenchman was oblig- 
ed to be in earneft, and brought him to the ground. The King 
snimediately ftruck him in the face. 
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Membrino’s account of the cat-eating is confirmed: I was 
playing with one laft night, and the lady told me fhe was obliged 
to confine her in the houfe left the neighbours fhould fteal and 
€at it. : 


ee 


PORTUGAL. 
From Southey’s Letters. 


UROPE, fays Antonio de Macedo, is the beft of the four 
quarters of the globe: Spain is the belt part of Europe : 
Portugal* is the beft part of Spain. The tales of the Fortunate 
Iflands and the Elyfian Fields are not the mere fables of the po- 
ets ; they defcribed places that really exilt, and only indeed gave 
a faint defcription of Lifbon and the adjacent country. So much 
for the beauty and optimifm of Portugal. Its great antiquity is 
as boldly afferted, and as clearly proved. The foundation of 
Lifbon by Ulyfles was defigned by Pope for an epifode in his 
projected epic poem, and forms the fubject of the Ulyflea of Ga- 
briel Pere'ra de Caftro; but this belongs to the Poets, and tempt- 
ing as isthe etymology of Lifbon from Ulyfles, the antiquarian 
rejects it. It was founded by Elifa the eldeft fon of Java, fays 
Luis Marinho de Azevedo ; he called it Elueon, thence Elifvbon— 
Lifbon. Nothing can be plainer. 

If however, the honour of founding the metropolis of Portugal 
be contefted between Elifa and Ulyties, there is no controverfy 
concerning the eftablifhment of Setuval by Tubal. 

One of the many excellencies of Portugal is its great popula- 
tion. Do you queftion this? Macedo tells you that Tubal at 
his death left fixty-five thoufand defcendants. You object to this 
as too remote a fact. It contained five hundred and fixty-eight 
thoufand inhabitants in the time of Auguitus. But you want to 
know if it be populous at prefent. His procfis decifive, Blanca 
de Rocha, the wife of Rodrigo Monteiro, had fourteen children 
ata birth who were all baptized. Maria Marcella had feven at 
a birth, who all entered the church, greatly to the benefit of pop- 
ulation no doubt! and Inez del Cafal de Gueday was married 
feven times, and had an hundred and {even children. 

Ariftotle obferves that the inhabitants of cold countries, and 
the Europeans, poffefs great courage, but little genius, and that 
the Afiatics have great genius, but little courage, the effect of 
climate ; but as the Greeks are fituate between both, they par- 
take the qualities of both, and are confequently more perfect than 
either. Experience proves this more clearly than any reafoning 
can do. It is manifeft to every perfon that the Europeans are 
fuperior to the reft af the world, and that of them, they who in- 
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* He wrote when Portugal was annexed to Spain. His book 
is in Spanifh, and entitled, “ Flores de Efpana—Excelencias de 
Portugal.” 
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habit the more temperate regious are the miore perfect by nature, 

as we fee the Spaniards. and Italians; and it is evident that as 

Tifbon is firuate in the molt temperate afpeét, the influence of the 

Heavens mutt neceffarily make its inhabitants molt perfect of all, 

both in corporeal beauty and mentalexcellence. So fays Luis 

Mendes de Vafconcellos. 

There was once a Lady in Lifbon, of fuch fuperior uglinefs, 
that fhe was the jeft of the whole city. Mortified by the unfor- 
tunate finevlarity of beine ucly where all befides were beautifnl, 
fhe prayed with unceatiag fervor to her patron Saint, St. Vincent. 
Her prayers were heard, and fhe beheld herfelf one morning in 
her looking glais the mof beautiful woman in Portugal. “I fay,” 
exclaims Macedo, * that the Saint works many fuch miracles, 
for he is much and devoutly worfhipped, his benevolence is great, 
and power cannot be wanting in him, for he dwells in the pre 
fence of God: but what convinces me is that without fome fuch 
miraculous interpofition the Portugueze women could not poffi- 
bly be fo beautiful.” 

Such then, according to thofe who muft be beft acquainted 
with them, are the excellences of the country, the metropolis, 
and the inhabitants. There are likewife Nine Excellences in the 
Portugueze language ; and thefe, as quoted from Macedo, are 
prefixed to the new Dictionary of the Academy. 

Excellence the firft.—Its great antiquity. One of the feventy- 
two languages given by God to the build- 
ers of Babel, being brought into Portugal 
by Tubul. 

Excellence the fecond.—It has every quality which a language 
ought to have to be perfeé. 

Excellence the third.—Harmonious. pronunciation of the Portu- 
gueze language. 

Excellence the fourth.—Brevity of the Portugueze language. 

Excellence the fifth.—Perfe& orthography of the Portugueze 
language. 

Excellence the fixth.—Aptitude of the Portugueze language to 
any kind of {tyle. 

Excellence the feventh.—Great fimilarity of the Portugueze lan- 
guage tothe Latin, 

Excellence the eighth.—The wide extent of the country where th 
Portugueze language is fpoken. : 

Excelence the ninth.—The commendation which fo many au- 
thors have beitowed upon the Portugueze 
language. 

A long proof is.annexed to cach of thefe propofitions, and the 
whole fills three folio pages.. 

Allthis reminds me of the Efquimaux, who diftinguifh them- 
felves from the reft of mankind by the title of Men. *One of 
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* Sce Major Cartwright’s Journal. 
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thefe Men faw a dried monkey in England, and declared m. the 
utmoft agitation that it was a little old Efquimaux! 

Strip a Spaniard of all his virtues, and you make a good, Por- 
tugueze of him, fays the Spanifh proverb. One who is well ac- 
quainted with both countries, and has no prejudices in favour of 
either, denies its truth ; he fays, “add hypoerify to a Spaniard’s 
vices, and you have the Portugueze character.” Thefe nations 
blafpheme Ged, by calling each other natural enemies. Their 
feelings are mutually hoftile, but the Spaniards defpife the Portu- 
gueze, and the Portugueze hate the Spaniards. 

Almoft every man in Spain fmokes; the Portugueze never 
fmoke, but moft of them take fhuff. None of the Spaniards will 
ufe a wheel-barrow, none of the Portugueze will carry a burthen : 
the one fays it is only fit for bealts to ) draw carriages, the other 
that it is only fit for beafs to carry burthens. All the porters in 
Lifoon are Gallegos, an induitrious and honelt race, defpifed by 
both nations for the very qualities that render them refpectable. 
An Englifhman at Porto wanted his fervant to carry a fmall box 
to the next houfe ; the man faid he was a Portugueze, not a beaft; 
and actually walked a mile for a Gallego to carry the box. 

‘The hiflory of the prefent war will {how with what wifdom pub- 
lic affairs are condued in this kingdom. ‘The Portugueze were 
engaged by treaty to furntth the E nelith with a certain number 
of fhips, or acertain fum of money, and the Spaniards with 
troops, Or money. The money was expeéted, but Martinho de 

Mello, the Minifter and Secretary of State, argued, that as the 
money was to be cxpended, it was wifer to expend it among their 
own countrymen, and diicipline foldiers and failors ;- the fhips 
were therefore fent to Portfmouth, and troops to Roufillon.— 
Mello’s meafures were vigorous ; he refolved to place every part 
of the Portugueze dominions in a ftate of defence, recalled the 
General of one of the provinces, appointed him Commander m 
Chief in Brazil, and ordered him to be ready to depart at an 
hour’s notice ; but Mello was old and infirm, he was taken ill, 
and during his illnefs the party who difapproved his meafures 
had the management, and every thing was ata ftand. After re- 
maining three months at Lifbon, the General law no probability 
of departing, and he therefore fent for his furniture and wife and 
tamily to Lifbon. wane? after they arrived the Secretary recov- 
ered. Tivery thing was hurried for the expedition, and the Gen- 
eral fent his wife, family, and furniture home again. Again 
Mello was taken ill, again the preparations were fufpended, and 
again the General calied his family to Lifvon. The old man re- 
covered, fent them all into the country, forwarded the prepara- 
tions, fell ill a third time and died. ‘The meafures of the Gov- 
ernment have fiace been uniformly languid, and with a ftupidity 
that almoft exceeds belict, though they had fent fhips to England 
and troops to Spain, they never believed themfelves at war with 
France, till the French took their fhips at the mouth of the rive 
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A Portugueze veffel was taken by the French and carried into 
the ifle of Bourbon. The Portugueze infilted that they were 
riot at war with France, and as the French were not quite certain, 
they were about to reftore the fhip, when another prize was brought 
in; in fearching this they found an Englifh newfpaper, with an 
account that the Portugueze fleet had arrived at Portimouth. The 
next Fretich veffel that arrived «brought the French newfpaper, 
with 2. lift of the two and twenty nations with whom the Repub- 
lic was at war. 








OF THE CITY OF CAIRO. 
From Niebubr’s Travels. 


N the courfe of the eleven laft centuries, fince the conqueft of 

“@ Egypt by the Arabians, many changes have taken place in 
the neighbourhood of Cairo, or, as it is called in the language of the 
country, Kabira. Thofz conquerors demolithed or neglected the 
cities which they found fubfilting, and built others. 
_ At their entrance into this country, they found a city on the 
banks of the Nile, which their writers called Ma/r, and which no 
doubt was the Egyptian Babylon of the Greek authors. They 
became matters of it by the treafon of MMokaukas. In their Muf- 
fulman zeal, abhorring to dwell in the fame city with Chriftians, 
they fettled, by degrees, in the place where their general had 
pitched his camp, and formed a city which they called Foftat. 

This city, when it became the capital of Evypt, was alfo call- 
ed Majr ; aname which it has retained even fince Cairo, origi- 
nally only a fuburb, has fupplanted it in the character of capital. 
Foftat declined, as Cairo, which was founded in the 358 year of 
the Hegira, by the general of a Fatimite Caliph I. advanced. 
The remains of Foftat are known at prefent by the name of Ma/i- 
el-atik, old Mafr. The famous Sa’ah ed din embellifhed the rifing 
city of Cairo, and inclofed it with walls. 

Cairo, in its turn, came to receive the name of Mafr. The Eu- 
ropeans call it Cairo, or Grand Cairo. Although fo modern, it 
is truly very large. It extends, for an hour’s walk to the foot of 
the mountain Mokattam, at the diftance of half a league from 
the banks of the Nile. From the top of that hill, on which ftands 
the caftle, the whole city is feen. On the other fides it is fur- 
rounded with hillocks formed by the accumufktion of the dirt, 
conveyed out of the city. They are already fo high, that the tops 
of the buildings in the city can f{earce be feen over them from the 
banks of the Nile. 

Cairo, although a very great city, is not fo populous as the ci- 
ties in Europe, of the fame extent. The capital of Egypt con- 
taias large ponds, which, when full, have the appearance even of 


lakes. he mofques occupy large areas. Ina quarter which I 
had cecafion to examine particularly, I found the large fireets 
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divided by a large fpace of ground, laid out in gardens and 
otherwife. I am induced to think, that, in the other quarters, 
are large unoccupied fpaces of the fame fort. The houfes in 
Cairo are not fo high as in the cities of Europe. In fome parts 
they confift only of one ftory, and are built of bricks that have 
been dried in the fun. 

I have obferved, that travellers always err in eftiniating the 
population of the cities of the Eaft: and I may add, that the ar- 
rangement of the ftreets of Cairo muft make that city appear larg- 
er than it really is. In feveral quarters there are pretty long 
wynds, which terminate not in any principal ftreet ; fo that thofe 
who live at the bottom of them, can converfe from the back parts 
of their houfes, yet muft walk a quarter of a league before they 
can meet. Such «vynds or lanes are, for the moft part, inhabited 
by artifans, who go out to work in more frequented ftreets, and 
Jeave their wives and children athome. From this circumftance, | 
thefe are fo furprifed to fee a paffenzer, that they naturally fup- 
pofe, that you have loft your way and tell you that you cannot 
pafs there. All the intercourfe is therefore through the principal 
{treets; and thefe ate very narrow; fo that, being continually 
crowded, they will naturally occafion a ftranger to think the city 
much more populous than it really is. 

The caftle ftanding upon a: fteep, infulated rock, between the 
city and mount Mok: attam, was probably erected in the days of 
the Greeks, and might form a part of the Egyptian Baby!on. It 
is at prefent parted into three divifions, which are occupied by 

“the Pacha, the Janiffaries, and the Affabs. The pzlace of the 
Pacha is falling into ruins, and is unworthy of being the dwellin 
of the Governor of a great province. But the Turkifh Pachas 
are in general ill lodged. They know all that they are not to be 
long in power ; and none cares for making reparations to accom- 
modate his fucceffor. 

The quarter of the Janniflaries is furrounded with ftrong walls 
which are flanked with towers, and has more the appearance of 
a fortrefs. Thofe foldiers accordingly avail themfelves of their 
fituation in the revolutions which happen fo frequently in Egypt. 
That body, although paid by the Sultan, are not much attached 
to their fovereicn. ‘Their principal officers have been flaves to 
the more refpeftable inhabitants of ‘Cairo, and are ft] more at- 
tached to their old mafters than to the Sovereign of the Turkifh 
empire. Whenthe Egyptians depofe a Pacha, the Janiffaries are 
comm monly ready to drive him out of the palace, if he fails to fet 
off at the day fixed to him by the Beys. But the Arabs are in 
little fear of the Janiffaries, and rob with confidence, clofe by their 
quarte rs, 

Within this cafile are two monuments, which fome, both Ma- 
hometans and Chriftians, fancifully afcribe to a patriarch; the 
fountain, and palace of Jofeph. ‘The fountain is indeed deep, 
and cut in the rock; but nothing extraordinary, when it is con- 
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fidered, that the rock is a very foft calcareous ftone. It is not 
at all comparable to the labours of the ancient Indians, who 
have cut whole pagodas in the very hardelt rocks. 

The pretended palace of Jofeph, is a large building, which ftill 
retains fome precious remains of its ancient magnificence. In 
the apartment in which a manufacture of clothis at prefent car- 
ried on, the wails are adorned with figures of beautiful Mofaic 
work, compofed of mother of pearl, precious ftones, and coloured 
glafs. The ceiling of another chamber contains fine paintings ; 
in fome places, the names of moft of the ancient monarchs of 
Egypt are engraven, ‘The caliphs of Egypt appear to have in- 
habited this palace ; and it is furprifing, that the Pacha docs not 
choofe to lodge-in it. From a balcony in this building, a perfon 
has a delightful view of Cairo, Butak, Geefh, and a vat track of 
country extending all the way to the pyramids, 

That valuable {tuff of which the Sultan makes an annual pre- 
fent to the fanctuary of Mecca, is fabricated in this palace. [ 
afked the director of the manufa@ture, from what Jofeph he fup- 
pofed the fountain and palace to have taken their denomination ? 
he anfwered from Salah ed din, whofe proper name was Jofeph, 
This account feems the more probable, as Cairo owes it other 
embellifhments to that Caliph. Near this palace are thirty large 
and beautiful columns of red granite flill ftanding, but unroofed, 
and degraded by having a parcel of wretched huts built againtt 
them. Jn a path cut in the rock, and leading from one part of 
the caftle to another, 1 was furprifed to obferve an eagle witha 
double head engraven upon a large flone, and {till perfectly dif- 

cernible. 

The fuburb £/ Carafe, at prefent but thinly inhabited, contains 
a number of fuperb motques which are partly fallen into ruins, 
with ieveral tombs of the ancient fovereigns of this country. The 
Mahometan women repair in crowds to this place, on pretence of 
performing their devotions, but, in reality, for the pleature of 
walking abroad. On the other fide of the caltle, there is alfo a 
great number of ruinous mofques, and houfes of prayer built over 
the tombs of rich Mahometans, and forming a treet three quar- 
ters of a German Jeague in length. From the altonifhing num- 
ber of thefe mofques and houfes, it fhould feem that the ancient 
fovereigns of Egy pt were not leis dijpofed than the Sultans of 
c Conftantinople, to expend money upon pious foundations. 

Among this multitude of moiques are fome diftinguifhed by 
beauty and folidity of ftructure. ‘One of thote, although the feat 
of an academy, was fo flrongly and{o advant agnonlis fituated, 
that, in particular infurre€tions, batteries ufed to be raifed in it, 
and directed againft the caftle ; for which reafon the gates have 
been built up. Thofe mofques have little ornament within: The 
pavement is covered with mats, feldom with carpets. Nothing 
appears on the walls but a few pailages of the Koran, written in 
golden letters, and a profufion of bad lamps, fufpended horizon-. 
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tally, and intermixed with oftrich eggs, and fome other trifling 
curiofities. 

The Mouritan is a large hofpital for the fick and mad. Thofe 

of the former clafs are not numerous, confidering the extent 
of the city. The fick were formerly provided with every thing 
that could tend to foothe their diftrefs, not excepting even 
mufic. From the infufficiency of the funds to fupply fo great an 
expenc yA the mufic had been retrenched, but has been fince refto- 
red by the charity of a private perfon. The defcriptions of Cai- 
ro fay much of the large revenues belonging to the hofpital, and 
to many of the mofques. But the fame thing happens here as in 
other places: The adminiftrators of the revenues enrich them- 
felves at the cxpence of the foundations ; fo that new bequefts 
from the pious are from time to time neceilary, to prevent them 
from falling into utter decay. 
_ Inthis city are a great many £ans or oguals, as they are called 
in Egypt. Thefe are large and flrong buildings confiftmg of 
ware-rooms and {mall chambers for the ufe of foreign merchants, 
Here, as well as at Conftantinople, are feveral elegant houfes, 
where frefh water is diftributed gratis to paflengers. 

The public baths are very numerous.+ Although externally 
very — buildings, they have handfome apartments within, pase 
ved with marble, and orengneaena in the fafhion of the country. 
Several fervants attend, each of whom has his particular tafk, mn 
Waiting upon and aflifting thofe who come to bathe. Strangers 

are furp wrifed when thofe bathers begu: ee andle them, and afraid 
of having their limbs diflocated. But after being a little accu® 
tomed to the ceremony, they find it fufiiciently agreeable. 

‘he bir hets, or ponds, formed by the waters of the Nile, which, 
when it rifes, fills the hollows, are very common about and in 
Cairo. Thofe ponds, or rather marfhes, become meadows, every 
year after the water is evaporated. This vicifiitude renders them 
very agreeable ; And the molt confiderable perfons in the coun- 
try live upon their banks. The palaces of the great are no or- 
naments tothe city ; for nothing about them can be feen but 
ghe high walls that furround them. 
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OF THE DIVERSIONS OF THE ORIENTALS. 
From the fame. 





T may appear trifling to defcend to a detail of the arts by 
which a people have contrived tp while away the leifure hours 
that hang heavy on their hands: Yet are thele arts expreflive of 
os chara@er and manners of a nation. The nature of the 
ufemenis followed im any country can never be a matter of 
indiff. e to an oblerver, who withes to ftudy the charatter of 
its inhabitants. Befides, what renders the amufements of the 
Lak peculiarly intereiting, thele are all of ancient origin, and ay 
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acquaintance with them clears up fome difficulties concerning old 
cuftoms. 

The climate, cuftoms, and government, confpire to give the 
manners of the Orientals a melancholy caft. Their ferioufnefs is 
increafed by the want of focial intercourfe, from which they ar 
fecluded by means of that jealoufy which hinders them from #4 
ntitting one another into their houfes. They are filent, becaufe, 
when fhut up with their women, where they have few topics for 
converfation, they unavoidably acquire habits of taciturnity. As 
power is confined to a few hands, and induftry opprefied by Gov- 
ernment, the fubjects of the Eaftern defpots naturally become 
gloomy and languid for want of employment; and the more {o, 
for their being unacquainted with letters, or with the fine arts, 

which afford the beft relief from the tedium of fach a life. The 
examina of Government render fortune fo precarious, as to be- 
wilder the people in endlefs {peculations about their interefts, and 
to render them more attached to bufinefs than to pleafure. 

The.amufements of nations in fuch circumftances mutt be ve- 
ry different from thofe of a people among whom the idle and 
opulent form a numerous clafs; where the women lead the 
fafhion, and give the tone to manners and converfation, while all 
the world are obliged to bend to their whimfies and humours. 
In Europe, all the pleafures of fociety are marked with the foft- 
nefs and’domeftic, fedentary life of the fex ; and men are daily 
adopting more entirely the amufements cf the women. But, in 
the Eaft, amufements fake thes ir caft more from the tranfa¢tions 
of public life, and have fomething more mafculine and aultere in 
them. The ignorance of ‘he Orientals, indeed leaves them a 
relifh for very infipid diverfions. 

In the evening, the great generally fhut themfelves up in their 
harem. We know not what patles in thefe folitary retreats: But, 
as the women of the Eaft are exceflively ignorant, and merely 
ereat children, it is very probable that the amufements of the 
harem are extremely childith. Some hints which have occafion- 
ally efcaped from hufbands of my acquaintance confirm me in 
this opinion. 

The O/manli, or Turks of diftinction, who are ftill attached to 
the ancient military imititutions of the nation, amufe themfelves 
chiefly with equeftrian exercifes. The principal inhabitants of 
Cairo meet twice a-weck in a large {quare, called Muflabe, with a 
number of attendants on horfeback. In this iquare they play at 
Gerid ; which confilts in running, by two and two, with ftirrups 
loofe, purfuing one another, and tofling Raves four feet long ; 
thefe they throw with fuch force, that if any one be not upon his 
guard, he is in danger of having a leg or anarm broken. Others, 
while —- at full. gallop, throw balls into a pot placed upon a 
ne of fand. Others, again, fhoot the bow; anuexercife in fuch 

repute, that pillars are erected in honour of thofe who exhibit ex- 
traotdinary proots of ftrength or dexterity in launching the arrows. 
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When the Nile is at its greateft height, the great about Caire 
divert themfelves in little boats fplendidly decked out, upon the 
ares | in the middle of the city.’ Upon this occafion, they re- 
gale the inhabitants with mufic, and often with fire-works. 

A man originally from Tripoli in Barbary informed me, that 
the Pacha of that city ufed fometimes to ereét two feaffolds, with 
cords running between them, and upon thefe miniature models of 
fhips of war, armed with cannons of a fize in proportion to that of 
the veflel. TThofe veffels, thus fufpended in the air, and com- 
manded by naval officers, who directed the evolutions, and the 
fire of the {mall artillery, prefented no unentertaining reprefenta- 
tion of a fea fight. The captain whofe veffel firlt fuffered con- 
fiderable damage was confidered as conquered. Dut this diver- 
flon often ended in ferious quarrels among the commanders, and 
was therefore abolifhed. 

The fervants of the Egyptian nobles exercife themfelves on 
foot, in throwing, one agarat another, ttaves five or fix feetiong ; 
and thus learn to throw the Gerid, when on horfeback. ‘lhe com- 
mon people and peafants divert themfelves with cudgel-playing, 
Gladiators by profeffion there are, too, who exhibit in public. 
But ftaves are their only weapons; and a {mall culhion fattened 
under the left arm, ferves them as a buckler. 

Through the villages, the young people amufe themfelves a 
diverfions much the fame as Soetal of thofe which are oragliled 
im Europe. ‘They run, leap, play at the ball, fometimes at odds 
and ev ens, and at tofling a number of {mail stones into the airy 
and receiving them again into the hand. 

It is natural for people who live in icclufion from focicty, and 
im subjection to arbitrary authority, to be fond of public feftivals. 
Theie are celebrated in Egypt with much pomp and ceremony, 
particularly the fettival upon the departure of the pugrims for 
Mecca, of which feveral authors have given a deicription. The 
other feafts befides this, are numerous: each moique cclebrates a 
feaftin honour of its founder ; upon Peo eE of which there is a 
proceffion of perfons of all ranks; and the people are permitted 
to divert themfelves in an adjoining sh The Copts have 
their featts, as well as the Mahometans, and contribute, by their 
ecremonies to the general amufement. 

Thefe feitivais are fometimes celebrated by night. ‘The ftrects 
are then illuminated by the blaze of refinous wood ina chaiting 
difh, held up on a long pole. ‘They ufe alfo another more lu 
minous flambeau, which is a machine confiftine of divers pieces 
of light wood, to which are hung a number of {mall Repo 4 and 
the whole carried on a pole, as a former. Whenthefe teitivals 
are celebrated by day, the people divert themfelves upon {wings, 
and with other fmilar amutements. 

In Egyp t Syria, and Arabia, the favourite amafement of per 
fons in any degree above the very loweft clailzs, is, to fpend the 
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¢vening in a public coffee-houfe, where they hear muficians, fing” 
ers, and tale-tellers, who frequent thofe houfes in order to earn a 
trifle by the exercife of their refpective arts. In thofe places of 
public amufement, the Orientals maintain a profound filence, and 
often fit whole evenings without uttering a word. They prefer 
converfing with their pipe ; and its narcotic fumes feem very fit 
to allay the ferment of their boiling blood. Without recurring 
to a phyfical reafon, it would be hardto account forthe general 
relifh which thefe people have for tobacco: by {moaking, they 
divert the fpleen and languor which hang about them, and brings 
themfelves, in a flirht degree, into the fame fiate of fpirits which 
the opium-eaters obtain from that drug. Tobacco ferves them 
inftead of ftronz liquors, which they are forbidden to ufe. 

This fondnefs for tobaceo has rendered them very AGEs. with 
refpe@ to the form and materials of their pipes. Thofe uf led by 
the common people, have the bole of burnt clay, with a reed for 
a ftalk. Perfons of condition have their pipes made-of fome 
more precious matter, and more ornamented. They cover the 
{talk with a piece of cloth which they wet, when the heat ts exce{- 
five, in order to cool the {moke, as they inhale it. Over great 
part of Afia, the Perfian pipe is ufed, which by pafling the {moke 
through water, renders it milder, and more agreeable to thofé 
who fwallow it. In Egypt, the Perfian pipe is nothing but a co- 
coa nutlhe ‘ll, half filled with water, with two ftalks, one commu- 
nicating wi ch the bole, the other entering the mouth of the per- 
fon who fmokes. Kevins- Hin, the prefent Schad in the fouth of 
Perfia, feems to diftinzuith himfelf at this amufement ; for the 
pipe that is moft in fafhion, is called, after him,-a Kerim-Kan. 

Smoking with the Perfian pipe ferves to warm a perfon upon 
occafion, as well as to amufe. The fmoke inhaled from it enters 
the lungs, and thus communicates through the whole body a gen- 
tle heat. In avoyage upon the Euphrates, which I performed 
in winter, the boatmen were often obliged to go into the water, to 
fet the boat a-float. As they durft not drink brandy to fave them- 
elves from fuffering by the cold, Icould not do them a greater 
pleafure, than by giving them a pipe of tobacco in this way. 








CURIOSITIES. 


ACCOUNT OF A MAN WHO LIVED UPON LARGE 
QUANTITIES OF RAW FLESH. 


dna Letter from Dr. Fobnftone, Commiffioner of fick and wounded 


Seamen, to Dr. Blane. 





MY DEAR SIR, Somerfet Place, 08. 28, 1799. 


AVING in Auguit and September laft been engaged in a 
tour of public duty, for the purpote of fele&ing from among 
the prifoners of war fuch men as, from théir infirmities, were By 
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objects forbeing releafed without equivalent, [heard, upon my arti. 
val at Liverpool,an account ofone of thefe prifoners being endowed 
with an appetite and digeftion fo far beyond any thing that had 
ever occurred to me, either in my obfervation, reading, or by re- 
port, that I was defirous of afcertaining the particulars of it by 
ocular proof, or undeniable teftimony. Wr: Cochrane, fellow of 
the college of phyficians at Edinburgh, and our medical agent at 
Liverpool, is fortunately a gentleman upon whofe fidelity and 
accuracy I could perfectly depend ; and I requefted him to in- 
ititute an enquiry upon this fubje& during my ftay at that place. 
f enclofe you an attelted copy of the refult of this ; and as it may 
probably appear to you, as it did to me, a document containing 
facts extremely interefting, both in a natural and medical view, 
I will beg you to procure its infertion in fome refpetable periodi- 
cal work, 

Some farther points of inquiry concerning this extraordinary 
perfon having occurred to me fince my arrival i in town, I fent 
them in the form of queries to Dr. Cochrane, who has obligingly 
returned fatisfactory anfwers. Thefe I fend along with the above- 
mentioned attefted ftatement, to which I beg you to fubjoin fuch 
reflections as may occur to you on this fubject. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your moft obedient humble fervant, 
J. JonnsTone. 
To Gilbert Blane, M.D. F.R. 8. 
and one of the Commifpioners. 
of fick and wounded Seamen. 


Crarztes Domery, anative of Benches, on the frontiers of Po- 
land, aged twenty-one, was brought to the prifon of Liverpool in 
Febuary, 1799, having been a foldier in the French fervice, on 
board the Hoche, captured by the {quadron under the command 
of Sir J. B. Warren off Ireland. 

He is one of nine brothers, who, with their father, have been 
remarkable for the voracioufnefs of their appetites.. ‘They were 
all placed early in the army : and the peculiar craving for food 
in this young man began at thirteen years of age. 

He was allowed two rations in the army, aid by his earnings, 
or the indulgence of his comrades, procured an additional fupply. 

When in the camp, if bread or meat were fcarce, he made up 
the deficiency by eating four or five pounds of grafs daily ; ; and 
in one year devoured 174 cats (not their fkins) dead or al live ! 
and fays | he had feveral conflicts in the act of deftroying them, by 
feeling the effects of their torments on his face and hands: fome- 
times he killed them before eating, but when very hungry, did not 
wait to perform this humane office ! | 

Dogs aud rats equally fuffered from his mercilels j jaws ; and, 
if much pinched by. famine, the entrails of animals indifcriminates. 
ly became his prey. The above facts are attefled by Picard, a 
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refpectable man, who was his comrade in the fame regiment, on 
board the Hoche, and is now prefent—and who affures me he 
has often feen him feed on thofe animals. 

When the fhip, on board of which he was, had furrendered, 
after an obftinate action, finding himfelf, as ufual hungry, and 
<e elfe in his way but a man’s leg (which was {hot off) ly- 
ing before him, he attacked it greedily, and was feeding heartily, 
when a failor fnatched it from him, and threw it over board. 

Since he came to this prifon, he has eat one dead cat and about 
twenty rats. But what he delights molt in is raw meat, beef or 
mutton, of which, though plentifully fupplied (by eating the ra+ 
tions of ten men daily*) he complains he has not the fame quans 
tity, nor indulged in eating fo much as he ufed. to do, when in 
France. and 

_ He often devours a bullock’s liver raw, three pounds of can- 
dles, and a few pounds of raw beef, in one day, without tafting 
bread or vegetables, wafhing it down with water, it his allowance 
of beer is expended, | ; 

His fubfiftence at prefent, independent of his own rations, arifes 
from the gerierofity of the prifoners, who give hima fhare of their 
allowance.x—Nor is his ftomach confined to meat; for when in 
the hofpital, where fome of the patients refufed to take their med- 
icines, Domery had no objection to perform this for them ; his 
ftomach never rejected any thing, as he never vomits, whatever 
be the contents, or however large. . 

Withing fairly to try how much he could eat in 6ne day—on 
the 17th of September; 1799, at 4 0’clock in the morning, he 
breakfafted on four pounds of raw cow’s udder; at half palt 
nine, in prefence of Dr. Johnftone, commiflioner of fick and 
tvounded feamen, Admiral Child and his Son, Mr. Fofter, agent 
for prifoners, and feveral refpectable gentlemen, he exhibited his 
power as follows :—There was fet belore him five pounds of raw 
beef, and twelve candles of a pound weight, and one bottle of 
porter; thefe he finifhed by half paft ten o’clock. At one o’clock 
there was again put before him five pounds of beef and one pound, 
of candles, with three bottles of porter ; at which time he was 
locked up in the room, and fentries placed at the windows to pre- 
vent his throwing away any of his provifions. At two o’clock, 
when I again faw him, with two friends, he had nearly finifhed 
the whole of the candles, and a great patt of the beef, but had 
neither evacuation by vomiting, ftool, ot urine ; his fkin was cool, 
and pulfe regular, and in good fpirits. At a quarter paft fix, 
when he was to be returned to his prifon, he had devoured the 
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» The French prifoners of war were at this time maintained at 
the expence of their own nation, and were each allowed the fol- 
lowing daily ration :—T'wenty-fix ounces of bread, half a: pound: 
of greens, tro ounces of butter, or fix ounces of cheefe. 
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whole, and declared he could have eat more; but from the pri- 
foners without, telling him we wifhed to make fome experiment 
on him, he began to be alarmed. It is alfo to be obferved, that 
the day was hot, and not having his uftial exercife in the yard, it’ 
may be prefumed he would otherwife hada better appetite. On 
récapitulating the whole confumption of this day, it ftands thus ; 

Raw cow’s udder - = 4 tb: 

Raw beef - - - = 10 

Candies - - - - - 2 


Total 16 Ib. 


Befides five bottles of porter. 

The eagernefs with which he attacks his beef, when his ftom. 
ach is not gorged, refembles the voracity of a hungry wolf tear- 
ing off and {wallowing peices with canine greedinefs. When his: 
throat is dry from continued exercife, he lubricates it by ftrip- 
ping the greafe off the candles between his teeth, which he gener- 
ally finifhes at three mouthfuls, and wrapping the wick like a ball, 
{tring and all, fends it after in a fwallow. He can, when no’ 
choice is left, make fhift to dine on immenfe qnantities of raw 
potatoes or turnips ; but from choice, would never defire to tafte’ 
bread or vegetables. 

' He is in every refpect healthy, his tongue clean, and his eyes 
ively. | 

After he went to the prifon, he danced, fmoked his pipe, and 
drank a bottle of porter ; and, by four the next morning, he 
awoke with his ufual ravenous appetite, which he quieted by a 
few pounds of raw becf. 

He is fix feet three inches high, pale complexion, grey eyes, 
long brown hair, well made but thin, his countenance rather 
pleafant, and is good tempered. 

The above is written from his own mouth, in the prefence of, 
and attelted by— 

Deftauban, French furgeon ; 

Le Fournier, fteward of the hofpital ; 

Revet, commiffaire de la prifon ; 

Le Ficm, foldat de la fer demi brigade. 

Thomas Cochrane, M. D. infpector and furgeon of the pri- 
fon, and agent, &c. for fick and wounded feamen. 

Liverpool, Sept. 9, 1799. 

| (A trite’ copy.) 
John Bynion, clerk in the office for fick and’ wounded feamen. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


1ft. What are the circumftances of his fleep and perfpiration > 


He gets to bed at eight o’clock at night, immediately after 
which he begins to fweat, and that fo profufely, as to be obliged 
to throw off his fhirt. He feels extremely hct, and in an hour 
or two after goesto fleep, which lafts untill one in the morning* 
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#fter which he always feels himfelf hungry, even though he had 
Jain down with a full ftomach. He then eats bread or beef, or 
whatever provifion he may have referved through the day; and 
if he has none, he beguiles the time in fmoking tobacco. About 
two o’clock he goes to fleep again, and awakes again at five or 
fix in the morning in a violent perfpiration, with great heat, 
This quits him on getting up aad when he has Jaid in a freth 
cargo of raw meat (to ule his-own expreffion) he feels his body 
ina good ftate. He fweats while he is eating; and it is proba- 
bly owing to this conftant propenfity to exhalation from the fur 
face of the body, that his fkin is commonly found to be cool. 

2d. What is his heat by the thermometer ? 

I have often tried it, and found it to be of the fLandard tem- 
perature of the human body. His pulfe is now eighty-four—full 
and regular. aed 

3d. Can this ravenous appetite be traced higher than his father? 

He knows nothing of his anceftors beyond his father. When 
he left the country, eleven years ago, hfs father was alive, aged 
about fifty—a tall {tout man, always healthy, and can remember 
he was a great eater, but was too young to remember the quan- 
tity, but that he eat his meat half boiled. He does not recollec& 
that either himfelf or his brothers had any ailment, excepting the 
Small-pox, which ended favourably with them all-——he was then 
an infant ; his face is perfectly {mooth. 

4th. Is his mufcular ftrength greater or lefs than that of other 
men athis time of life? 

Though his mufcles are pretty firm, I do not think they are fe 
full or fo plump as thofe of other men. He has, however, : by 
his own declaration, carried a load of three hundred weight of 
flour in France, and marched fourteen leagues in a day. { 

gth. Is he dull ox intelligent ? | 

He can neither read nor write, but ‘s very intelligent and con- 
verfable, and can give a diltin& and confiftent anfwer to any quef- 
tion put to him. Ihave put a variety at diffzrent times, and in 
different {hapes, tending to throw all the light poflible on his hit 
tory, and never found that he varied ; fo that I am inclined to 
believe that he adheres to truth. 

6th. Under what circumftances did his voracious difpofitica 
firft come on? 

It came on at the age of thirteen, as has been already ftated. 
He was then in the fervice of Pruffia, at the fiege of Thionville ¢ 
They were at that time much ftraitened for provifions, and as he 
found this did not fuit him, he deferted into the town. He was 
conduéted to the French general, who prefented him with a large 
melon, which he devoured, rind and all, and then an immenfe 
quantity and variety of other fpecies of food, to the great enter- 
tainment of that officer and his fuite. From that time he has 
preferred raw to dreffed meat; and when he eats a moderate 
quantity of what has been either roatted or boiled, he throws it 
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up immediately. What is ftated above, therefore, refpecting his 
never vomiting, is not to be underftood literally, but imports 
merely that thofe things which are moft naufeous to others had 
no effe& upon his ftomach. : : 
_ ‘There is nothing farther te remark, but that fince the attefted 
narrative was drawn up he has repeatedly indulged himfelf in the 
cruel repafts before defcribed, devouring the whole animal, ex- 
cept the fkin, bones, and bowels; but this has been put a ftop to, 
on account of the feandal which it juftly excited. ~~ 
| In confidering this cafe, it feems to afford fome matters for re- 
flection, which are not only objeéts of confiderable novelty and 
curlofity, but interefting and important, by throwing light on the 
procefs by which the food is digefted and difpofed of. © : 
~_ Monftrofity and difeafe, whether in the ftru€ture of parts, or in 
the fun@ions and appetites, illuftrate parts of the animal econo- 
my, by exhibiting them in certain relations in which they are not 
to be met with in the common courfe of nature. The power of 
the ftomach, in fo quickly, diffolvirg, affimilating, and difpofing of 
the aliment in ordinary cafes, mult flrike every refleGing perfon 
with wonder ; but the hiftory of this cafe affords a more palpabie 
proof, and more clear conception of thefe proceffes, juft as objects 
of fight become more ienfible and ftriking when viewed by a 
magnifying glafs, or when exhibited on a larger fcale. 
The faéts here fet forth tend alfo to place in a ftronger light 
the great importance of the difcharge by the fkin, and to prove 
that it is by this outlet, more than by the bowels, that the recre- 
mentious parts of the aliment are evacuated; that there is an ad- 
mirable co-operation eftablifhed between the fkin and the ftomach, 
by means of that confent of parts fo obfervable, and fo neceffary 
to the other funétions of the animal economy ; and, that the pur, 
pofe of aliment is not merely to adminifter to the growth and re- 
air of the body, Aut by its bulk and peculiar ftimulus to maintain’ 
the play of the organs effential to life. © ; 
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CURIOUS MEMOIRS OF A PARISH CLERK. 
BY THE CELEBRATED DEAN SWIFT. 
ExtraGed from the new edition of his works juft publifoed by Mr. Fobn, 
Nichols. 7 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The original of the following extraordinary treatife confifted of 
two large volumes in folio, which might juftly be entitled, “The 
Importance of a man to himfelf:” but, as it can be of v 
little ufe to any body befides, I have contented myfelf to give 
only this fhort abitract of it, as a tafle of the true ipirit of me, 
mou-writers. | 
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N the name of the Lord. Amen. I, F. P. by the grace of 
God, clerk of this parifh, writeth this Hiftory. 

Ever fince I arrived at the age of difcretion, I hada call to 
gake upon me the funétion of a parifh clerk: and to that end, it 
feemed unto me meet and profitable to aflociate myfelf with the 
parifh-clerks of this land—fuch, I mean, as were right worthy in 
their calling, men of a clear and fweet voice, and of becoming 
gravity. be 

Now it came to pals, that I was born in the year of our Lord, 
Anno Domini, 1655, the year wherein our worthy benefaétor cfquire 
Bret did add one bell to the ring of this parifh. So that it hath 
been wittily faid, that “one and the fame day did give to this 
our church two rare gifts—its great bell and its clerk.” 

Even when I was at fchool, my miftrefs did ever extol me a- 
bove the reft of the youth, in that I hada laudable voice. And 
it was farthermore obferved, that I took a kindly affe&tion unto 
that black letter in which our Bibles are printed. Yea, often did 
Texercife myfelf in finging godly ballads, fuch as the Lady and 
Death, the Children in the Wood, and Chevy chace ; and not like 
other childrrn, in lewd and trivial ditties. Moreover, while I was 
a boy, I always adventured to lead the pfalm next after mafter 
William Harris, my predeceffor, who (it muft be’confefféd, to the 
glory of God) was a moff excellent parifh-clerk in that his day. 
~ Yet be it acknowledged, that at the age of fixteen I became a 
company keeper, being led into idle converfation by my extraor- 
inary love to ringing ; infomuch that ina fhort time I was ac- 
quainted with every fet of bells in the whole country: neither 
could I be prevailed upon to abfent myfelf from wakes, being 
called thereunto by the harmony of the fteeple. While I was in 
thefe focieties, | gave myfelf up to unipiritual paftimes, fuch as 
wreftling, dancing, and cudgel-playing ; fo that I often returned 
to my father’s houfe with a broken pate. I had my head broken 
at Milton by Thomas Wyat, as we played a bout or two for a 
hat that was edged with filver galloon ; butin the year following 
I broke the head of Henry Stubbs, and obtained a hat not inferior 
tothe former. At Yelverton I encountered George Cummins, 
weaver, and behold, my head was broken a fecond time !—At 
the wake of Waybrook I engaged William Simkins, tanner, when 
Jo, thus was my head broken a third time, and much blood trick- 
Jed therefrom ! But I adminiftered to my comfort, faying within 
my elf, “* what man is there, howfoever dextrous in any craft, who 
is for aye on his guard ?” A weck after I had a bafe-born child 
Said unto me—for in the days of my youth I was looked upon zs 
a follower of venereal phantafies : Thus was I led into fin by the 
comelinefs of Sufannah Smith, who firft tempted me, and then 
put me to fhame—for indeed fhe was a maiden of a feducing eye 
and pleafant feature. I humbled myfelf before the juftice, I ac- 
kuowledged my crime to our curate, and, to do away mine offen- 
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ees and make her fome atonement, was joined to her in holy 
wedlock on the fabbath-day following. 

How often do tho‘e things which jeem unto us misfortunes, re, 
dound to our advantage ! for the minifter ( who had long looked 
on Svfannah as the moft lovely of his parifhioners) liked fo well 
of my demeanor, that he recommended me to the houour of bein 
his clerk, which was then become vacant by the deceafe of more 
matter William Harris. 

No fooner was I elected into mine office, but I laid afide the 
powdered gall: intries of 1 my youth, and became a new man. JI- 
confidered myfelr as in tome wile of ecclefiaftical dignity, fince by 
wearing a band (which is no {mall part of the ornament of our 
clergy) I might not unworthil 7 be deemed, as it were, a fhred of 
the linen veitment of Aaron. 

Thou may’ it conceive, O reader, with what concern I perceived 
the eyes of the congregation fixed upon me when I firft took my 
place at the feet oft the prieft. When I raifed the pfalm, how did 
my voice quaver for fear! and when I arrayed the fhoulders of 
the minifter with the furplice, how did my joints tremble under 
me! IL iatd within my {clf, «“ Remember, Paul, thou ftandeft be- 
fore men of high worfhip, che wife Mr. jultice Freeman, the grave 
Mr. jultice Thom(on, the good Lady Jones, and the two virtuous 

gentlewomen her daughters : nay, the great Sir Thomas Truby, 
‘En ight and baronet, and my younger matter the efquire, who 
thall one day be lord of this manor.” Notwithftaading which, 
it. was my good hap toacquit myfelf tothe good liking of the whol: 
congregation—- but the Lord-forbid I fhould glory t therein ! 

I was determined to reform the manifold corruptions and abu- 


etermine 
fes which had crept into the church. 

Firit, I was efpecially fevere in whipping forth dogs from thg 
temple, excepting the lap-dog of the good widow Howard, 3 
fober dog which yelped not, ” neither was there offence im his 


mouth. 

Secondly, I did even proceed to morofencfs (though fore againk 
my heart) unto poor babes, in tearing irom them ‘half-eaten ap 
ples which they priyily munched at church: but verily it piticd 
me, for I remembered the days of my youth. 

Thirdly, With the fweat of my own handgJ did make plaia 
and tmooth the dogs ears throughout our great Bible, 

Fourthly, the pews and benches, which were formerly fwept 
but once in three years, 1 caufed every Saturday to be {wept with 
a befom and trimmed. 

Fifthly and lattly, I caufed the furplice to be neatly darned, 
wafhed, and laid in frefh lavender, yea, and fometimes tojbe {prin- 
iled with rofe-water ; and I had great laud and praife from all 

the neighbouring clergy, forafmuch as no parifh kept the minifter 
in cleaner linen. 

Shoes, faith he, did I make (and, if entreated, mend) with 
good approbation ; faces alto did I fhave, and I clipped the hair. 
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Chirurgery alfo I prattifed in the worming of dogs ; but to bleed 
adventured [ not, except the poor. Upon this my two-fold pro- 
feffion there pafled among mena merry tale, delectable enough 
to be rehearfed ; how that being overtaken in liquor one Satur- 
day evening, I fhaved the prieft with Spanifh blacking, for fhoes 
inftead of wafhball, and with lamblack powdered his peruke. 
But thefe were fayings. of men, delighting in their own conceits 
more than in the truth—for it is well known that great was my 
fkill in thefe my crafts ;. yea, I once had the honour of trimming 
Sir Thomas himfelf without fetching blood. | Farthermore I was 
fought unto geld the Lady Frances her fpaniel,. which was won’t. 
to goaftray: he was called Toby, that is to fay, Tobias. And 
thirdly, I was entrufted with a gorgeous pair of fhoes of the faid. 
lady to fet a heel-piece thereon ; and I received fuch therefore, 
that it was faid all over the parifh, 1 thould be recommended un- 
to the king to mend fhoes for his majety—whom. God preferve 4 
Amen. . 

-That the fhame of women may not endure, I-fpeak not of 
baftards ; neither will I name the mothers, although thereby 1 
might delight many grave women of the parifh: even her who 
hath done penance inthe fheet will I not mention, forafmuch as 
the church hath been witnefs of her difgrace: let the father, who 
hath made due compofition with the church-wardens to conceal 
his infirmity, reft in peace ; my pen ‘hall not bewray him, for I 
alfo have finned. 

Now wasthe long expected time arrived, when the pfalms of King 
David fhould be hymned untothe fametunes to which he play- 
ed them uponhis harp ; fo was I informed by my finging-maf- 
ter a man right cunning in pflalmody. Now was our over-abun- 
dant quaver and trilling done away, and in lieu thereof was infti- 
tuted the fol-fa, in fuch guife as is fung in his majefty’s chapel. 
We had London finging-mafters fent into every parifh, like untae 
excifemen ; and I alfo was ordained to adjoin myfelf unto them, 
though an unworthy difciple, in order to inftruct my fellow par- 
ifhioners in this new manner of worfhip. What though they 
accufed meof humming through the noftril as a fackbut, yet 
would [ not forego that harmony—it having been agreed by the 
worthy parifh-clerks of London ftill to preferve the fame. I tu- 
tored the young men and maidens to tune their voices as it were 
a pfaltry, and the church on the Sunday was filled with thefe 
néw hallelujahs. 

We are now (fays he) arrived at that celebrated year in which 
the church of England was tried in the perfon of Dr. Sacheverell, 
I had ever the intereft of our high church at heart, neither would 
Tat any feafon mingle mytelf in the focieties of fanatics, whom 
I from my infancy abhorred more than the heathen or gentile. 
{t was in thefe days I bethought myfelf that much profit might 
accrue unto our parifh, and even unto the nation, could there be 
affembled together a number of chofen men of the right {pirit, 
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who might argue; refine, and define upon high and great mate 
ters. Unto this purpofe I did inftitute a weekly affembly of di- 
vers worthy men, at the Rofe and Crown alehoufe, over whom: 
myfelf (though unworthy) did prefide. Yea, I did read to them 
the Poft-boy of Mr. Roper, and the written letter of Mr. Dyer, 
upon which we communed afterward among ourfelves. 

- Our fociety was compofed of the following perfons: Robert 
Jenkins, farrier ; Amos Turner, collar-maker ; George Pilcocks, 
late excifeman ; and myfelf. Firft of the firft, Robert Jenkins : 

He was aman of bright parts and fhrewd conceit, for he never 
fhoed a Horfe of a whig or a fanatic, but he lamed him forely. 

Amos ‘Turner, a worthy perfon, rightly efteemed among us 
for his fufferings, in that he had been honoured in the ftocks for 
wearing an oaken bough. | 

George Pilcocks, a fufferer alfo; of zealous and laudable frees 
dom of fpeech, infomuch that his occupation had been taker 
from him | : 

Thomas White, of good repute likewife, for that his uncle by 
the mother’s fide had formerly been fervitor at Maudlin college, 
where the glorious Sacheverell was educated. 

Now were the eyes of all the parifh upon thefé out weekly 
councils. In a fhort {pace the minifter came among us ; he fpake 
concerning us and our councils to a multitude of other minifters 
at the vifitation, and they fpake thereof unto the minifters at Lon- 
don, fo that even the bifhops heard and marvelled thereat: More; 
over, Sir Thomas, member of parliament, fpake of the fame unto 
other members of parliament, who {pake thereof unto the peers 
of the realm. Lo! thus did our cownceils enter into the hearts 
of our generals and our law-givers; and from henceforth, even 
as we devifed, thus did they. 

In the church-yard I read this epitaph, faid to be written by 
himéelf . 

O reader, if that thou canft read, 
Look down upon this ftone ; 

Do all we can, death isa man 
That never fpareth none. 
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ATHER Paul Sarpi, a perfon of fiugular qualifications and 

profound learning, had all his fenfes fo vivacious and fprighte 
ly, as few other men were blefled with. His tafte was fo perfect, 
that he was able to difcern almoft infenfible things: But in come 
pound meats, it was a wonder how quickly he could diftinguifh 
what was beneficial, from what was dangerous, and thereby pre 
vented the attempts of his enemies to poifon him, and preferved 
himfelito a very old age, being feventy and one when he died. 
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Sif Kenelm Digby fays, that it is the cuftom of fome her. 
mit? that abide in the deferts, by their fmell and talte, to inform 
themfelves, whether the herbs, fruits and roots, they meet withal 
in.thofe folitary and unfrequented places, be proper for them to 
feed on or not, and accordingly eat or refufe them. 

Cardanus reports, that he knew Aucutus Corbetdas, an emi- 
nent patrician.of their .city, whofe fmell was very good, but he 
had no tafte at all. He could fmell ginger, pepper, or cloves, 
but could not tafte them, or difcern their potential heat, and fo 
of other things. 7 | 

Lazarus, comrhonly called the Glafs-eater; wis well known to 

allin Venice and Ferrara. He never had any -tafte, or -knew 
what it was, could not difcern between {weet and four, frefh and 
falt, infipid and bitter; but all things, whether glafs, ftones, 
wood, coals, linen or woolen cloth, tallow, candles, or the dung 
of-animals, came all alike to him; he found neither pleafure nor 
offence ineating.. When he was dead, Columbus opened him, 
and found that.the fourth conjugation of nerves, which in other 
men (for their tafte fake) is extended long, in this man did not 
bend itfelf towards the palate or tongue, but was turned-back to 
the hinder part of. the heads eee. : 
Mecting cafually fays Mr. Boyie, with the defervedly famous 
Dr. Finch, : extraordinary anatomilt to the Duke of Tufcany, he 
told me of a great rarity he had feen at Maeftrich in the Low 
Countries: A man that could difcern colours by the touch of his 
finger, but could not do it unlefs he was fafting ; any quantity 
of drink taking from him that exquifitenefs of touch, which is re- 
quifite to fo nice a fenfation. fi 

It is credibly reported of count Mansfield, that though he was 
blind of both his eyes, yet by his touch only, he could diftinguifh 
between black and white, and name them in their proper colours. 
which was the one, and which was the other, without ever being 
miftaken. as: : 

A certain young man, fays Bartholinus, had totally loft his 
fenfes of tafting and feeling, nor was he at any time an hungry, 
yet eat as other men do to fuftain life, but more out of cuftom 
than neceflity. He could not walk but upon crutches, and the 
reafon of it was, he did not know where his feet were, or whether 
he.had any or not. 

That excellent Lithotomift; Mr. Hillier, acqutaints us, fays Mr. 
Boyle, that among other infirm people, that were fent to be cur- 
ed in a great hofpital wherein he was employed as a furgeon, 2 
maid of about eighteen or nineteen years of age, had fo utterly 
loft the fenfe of feeling in all the external parts of her body, that 
fevere trials of pinching and burning were employed but to no 
purpofe; for fhe was as unconcerned at them, as if they had 
been tried upon wood, ftone, or 2 dead body. Having thus res 
mained a long time in the hofpital, without any fymptom of a- 
mendment, or hope of cure, Dr. Harvey upon the ftrangenefs 
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of the accident, and to fatisfy his curiofity, fometimes made het 
a vifit, and fufpeéting her diitemper to be uterine, and cureable 
only by hymeneal exercifes, he advifed her parents, who were of 
good fubitance (and did not fend her thither out of poverty) to 
take her home, and provide her a hufband ; they followed the 
doétor’s advice, and were not long before they difpofed of her in 
marriage, which in effect was her perfect cure, as the doctor had 
prognokticated. 

The number of teeth are thirty-two, and whi they exceed 
that number, they are accounted preternatural, and when they 
come fhort of it, Nature is faid to be defeétive. Columbus fays, 
he faw one over inacertain nobleman. Some have but twenty- 
eight, which is thought to be the loweft, and yet the fame author 
obferved, that cardinal Nicholas Ardinghellus had only twenty- 
fix in his mouth, and yet had never loft any as himfelf related. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, had no teeth in his upper jaw, that 

is to fay, not diltinguifhable one from another, as in other people, 
but only one intire bone poffefling his gums, notched a little on 
the top, where the teeth in other men are divided. 

It is credibly reported that Louis XIII. king of France, had a 
double row of teeth in one of his jaws, which was the caufe that 
he had an impediment in his fpeech. 

The lord Michael de Romagnano, at the age of ninety years 

caft his teeth, and had a new fet that came in their places. The 
emperor Charles IV. had one of his grinders dropt out, and ano- 
ther came in the room of it, though he was then in the feventy 
firft year of his age. And an Englifh gentleman (as has been 
reported) from a decrepid old age, grew upright, renewed his 
conftitution, and hada new fet of teeth, by the frequent ufe of 
bathing and drinking the Bath water, which has been cuftomary 
ever fince. 

Amatatus Lufitanus gives us a relation of one James, that had 
Jong hairs growing upon his tongue, which as often as they were 
pulled out would grow again. Schenkius {peaks of divers per- 
fons that had ftones taken out of their tongues as big as a pea, 
others as big as a bean, which obftructed the freedom of fpeech, 
which they recovered again, the caufe being taken away. 

The wife of Naufimenes the Athenian, having furprized her 


fon and daughter in the horrid aé& of incefuous ‘copulation, fhe 


was ftruck with fach confufion, that fhe lolt the ufe of her fpeech, 
and was mute as long as fhe lived. 

Atys the fon of king Crefus, being dumb from his birth, fee- 
ing a foldier about to kill his father, cried out, O man, man, do 
= kill Creefus ; and by this violent paflion loofing the ftrings of 

is tongue, he had ever after a free ufe of {peech. 
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THE MUSICAL PIGEON—As related by Mrs. Piozni. 


N odd thing to which I was this morning witnefs, has call- 
ed my thoughts away to a curious train of reflections upon 
the animal race ; and how far they may be made companionable 
and intelligent. ‘The famous Ferdinand Bertoni, fo well known 
in London by his long refidence among us, and from the undif- 
uted merit of his compofitions, now inhabits this his native city, 
and being fond of dumb creatures, as we call them, took to pet- 
ting a pigeon, one of the few animals that can live at Venice, 
where, as I obferved, fcarcely any quadrupeds can be admitted, or 
wouldexift withany degree of comfort to themfelves. Thiscreatt 
has, however, by keeping his mafter company, I truft, obtained 
fo perfeé an ear and tafte for mufic, that no one who fees his be- 
haviour, can doubt for a moment of the pleafure he takes in hear- 
ing Mr. Bertoni play and fing ; for as foon as he fits down to the 
inftrument, Columbo begins fhaking his wings, perches on the 
piano-forte, and expreffes the moft indubitable emotions of delight. 
If however he or any ome elfe ftrike a note falfe, or make any dif- 
cord upon the keys, the dove never fails to fhew evident tokens 
of anger and diftrefs; and if teazed too long, grows quite en- 
raged ; pecking the offender’s lees and fingers in fuch-a manner, 
as to leave nothing lefs doubtful than the fincerity of his refent- 
ment. Signora Cecilia Giuliani, afcholar of Bertoni’s, who has 
received fome overtures from the London theatre lately, will, if 
fhe ever arrives there, bear teftimony to the truth of an affertion 
very difficult to believe, and to which I fhould hardly myfelf give 
credit, were I not witnefs to it every morning that I chufe to cal! 
and confirm my own belief. A friend prefent protefted he fhould 
feel afraid to touch the harpfichord before fo nice a critic; and 
though we all laughed at the affertion, Bertoni declared he never 
knew the bird’s judgment fail; and that he often kept him out 
of the room, for fear of his affronting or tormenting thofe who 
came to take mufical inftructions. With regard to other actions 
of life, 1 faw nothing particularly in the pigeon, but his tamenefs, 
and ftrong attachment to his mafter ; for though never winged, 
and only clipped a very little, he never feeks to range away from 
the houfe, or quit his matfter’s fervice, any more than the dove 
of Anacreon : 


While his better lot beftows 

Sweet repait and foit repoie ; 
And when feat and frolic tire, 
Drops afleep upon his lyre. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF A MERMAN, OR SEA MONSTER 


Seen off at Bre ; ina letter from one of the SpeGators. 


HE wind being eafterly, we had thirty fathoms of water, 
when at ten o’clock in the z Porning a fea-monfter like a 
man appeared near our fhip ; firft’on the larboard where the 
mate was, whofe name is William Lomone, who took a grap- 
pling-iron to pull him up; but our captain named Oliver Morin, 
hindred him, being ea that the montfter would drag him away 
into the fea. The faid Lomone ftruck him only on the back, to 
make him turn about, that he might view him the better. * The 
monfter being ftruck, fhewed his Fac e having his two hands clofed, 
as if he had expre! fled fome anger. i feeonaa as he went round 
the fhip; when he was at the tern, he took hold of the helm 
with bot h his hands, and we were obliged to make it faft, left he 
fhould damage it. From thence me proceeded to the ftarboard, 
fwimming ftill as men do. When he came tothe fore-part of the 
thip, he viewed for fome time the figure that was in our prow, 
which reprefeated a beautiful woman ; and then he rofe out ‘of 
the water, as if he had been willing to catch that figure.” All 
this happened in fight of the whole crew. ~ Afterw ‘ards he came 
again to the larboard, where they prefented to him a codfith hang- 
ing down with a rope; he handled it without {poiling it, and 
then remov a! the length of a cable, and came again to the ftern, 
where he took hold of ghe helm a fecond time. At that very 
moment, captain? Morin got a harping-iron ready, and took it 
himfelf to ftrike him with it; but the cordage being entangled 
he miffed his aim, and the harping-iron touched only the men. 
fler, who turned about thewing his face as he had done before. 
Afterwards he came aga in to the fore-part, and viewed again 
the ah in our prow. ‘The mate called for the harping-iron ; 
but he was frighted, fancying that this monlier was one LaCom- 
mune, who had killed himfelf in the f iip the year before, and had 
1 thrown into the fea in the fame’ paflage. © He was content- 
od to puth his back with the harping-iron, and then the monfter 
rt Loved | his face, as he had done at other times. ‘ Afterwards he 
came along the board, fo that one might have given him the 
hand. He had the bo!ldnefs to take a repe held up by John Ma- 
zier, and John Deffiete, who being willing to pluck it out of 
his hands, drew him to our board, but he fell into the water; and 
then removed at the dillance of a gun’s fhoy. He came again 
immediately near our board, and rifing out of the water to y the 
naval, we oblerved that his breaft was as large as that of a wo. 
man ofthe belt plight. He turned upon his back, and appeared 
tobea male. Afterwards he fwam a round the fhip, and 
then went away; we have never ieen him fince. 
I believe that from ten o’clock totwelve that this monfter was 
along our board, if the crew had not been frighted, he might 


have becn taken many tumes with the hand, being culy two deeb 
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diftant. ‘The monfter is about eight feet long ; his fkin is brown 
and tawny, without any feales: All his motions are like thofe 
of men ; 4 eyes of a proportionable fize, a'little mouth, a large 
and flat nofe, very white teeth, black hair, the chin covered with 
4 molly beard, a fort of whifkers under the nofe, the ears like 
thofe of men, fins between the fingers and toes of his hands and 
fect, like thofe of ducks. Ina word, he is like a well fhapéed 
man; which is certified to be true by captain Oliver Morm, atid 
John Martin, pilot, and by the whole crew, confifting of two and 
phir ty men. = : : 
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A WHIMSICAL LETTER, 
Containing fome remarkable Anecdotes relative to Dogs. 
AYING a vifit the other day, to an old lady of my acquaint. 
ance, whilft we were in the midit of an elegant fupper, 2 
maftiff, that is the fecurity of a neighbouring carpenter’s yard, 
interrupted our regale with a moit hideous, frightful howling. 
The old gentlewoman flopped fhort, with abundance of gravit 
Jaid iowa her knife and fork, and turned as pale as her handkes- 
chief. Surprized, and inland fome fudden diforder had_attack- 
ed her I halloed out to the fervants, and at the expence of over- 
fetting our good cheer, hafted to her afhitance myfelt, and began 
to chafe her Rane cgs and feel her pulfe ; while fhe feetned to 
regard me only with dying looks ;—all trembling and cold, {ge 
real ned her head upon my thou Ider, and only anfwered to my 
repeated enquiries after her health with, -Alas ! oh! 
Good God, how unfortunate [am !———T hat curfed Dog ! 
L wifh he kad been fhot a year ago | My poor hufband had jrft 
she fame evarning J———k&e. Finding fhe began to exprefs her- 
felf with {ome ftrength, I fignified my de fire to be < acguainted 
with what connexiou there was between her fudden indifpofition 
and the dog. When ihe informed me, that his hov wling was a 
certuin fign of fome body’s dying in the neighbourhood, and fhe 
Was jure it was herfelf, from a dream fhe had that day three 
weeks, which fhe alio recited to me, and gaye me, without my 
being able to putin one word, a long narration of the feveral times 
of his howling, for fome years, and the great mortality that fol- 
lowed thereupon in her vicinity. It was in 39 I found to at- 
tack this favourite Niah Be of her’s which had been rivetted, 
by .o many examples, into her imagmation ; and therefore, aiter 
ftaying till fhe was put to bed, with ail the fymptons of an ap- 
proaching fever, cauied by this accident, I took my leave. 
Arrived at home, | becan to mute upon this nonienfical notion, 
which has, it items, difraéted the brains of abundance of filly 
people, and by the very apprehenfion of death, may polabh; y put 
an end to the lite of my good old fhe acquaintance. In vain has 
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{trudtive papers ; they ftill fpread far and wide, and. by the old 
and illiterate, are fixed as firmly in their belief as their religion. 
The howling that thefe perfons take notice of, I find, upon en- 
quiry, mult be accompanied with the following circumitances to 
make it a pregnottick. It mult be late at night, or very early in 
the morning, whenthe creatures may be fuppoied to be more ins 
clined to ret than to difturb their matters with fuch noify faluta- 
tions. Their cry muft be hollow, long continued, and ending in 
afaintifh kind of cadence+ In fhort, not like the common cry of 
dogs, but as 1 fome extraordinary emotion compelled them to it, 
My reveries carried me, at length, to an admiration of the faga- 
city of animals, which manifefts itfelf on fo many occafions and of 
which we have, from wend and experience, fuch well warranted 
ftaries. I then could not help entertaining a thought that dogs may 
find themfelves really difturbed, and fomewhat altered, when the 
atmofphere about them is ia the leaft degree tainted. Difeafed 
and Morbid perfons, let their cafe be what it will, alter the partic- 
ular air they breathe in, which the fine fcent of a dog may imme- 
diately difcover 3 for they, no doubt, enjoy the faculty of {melling 
in an almoit infinitely greater degree than human creatures. It 1s 
the feent by which they find their homes, or matters, when loft ; and 
by their pofture when running by themfelves, you may difcern 
they trace their way byit. They are fo habituated to the well 
known effluvia of th eperfons they bela to, that when the owner 
ftops, though he is mixed with an hundred other people, the dog 
lofing the particular favour he is ufed to, ftops thort, yet without 
turning about to Icok. Let the owner approac ch nearer, the 
cur will refume his old pace, though his cyes were never employed 
to difcover his want. This + would almoft indic: ite, that we are 
of as great avariety of [mells as we are of features and complex- 
ions.  Blood-hounds, and all forts of game-dogs, are too well 
known for their excelent nofes to need much Miuttration, Mur- 
derers and game-killers have been found out by the for mer, at 
20 miles diftance from the place where they committed the fad: 
And fo retentive are thefe organs in them, that ‘a dog hs ving | been 
prefent at the murder, upon feeing the murderer of his mafter 
again 20 years after, at fallen upon him, and by that means dif 
covered him ; of this we have many wellattefted itories. “A phyi- 
ician whom I knew, and was very intimate with abroad, had fo 
nuch reliance — this difcerning faculty in his dog, that, favine 
y our readers prefence, whenever he untruffed ‘a point the or only 
fme't atthe contents he left behind him, and retired without tatte- 
ing, he immediatly phyficked himfelf, as apprehenfive his body 
was out of order ; and affured me feveral times, that he had ex- 
erienced the verity of thisobfervation. And it was, no doubt, 
more by this fenfe than his fight, that Argus, Ulyffes’s dog, dif 
covered his mafter after fo long an abfence— | 


Tho’ juft expiring on the ground he lay. 
Him when he faw, be rofe, and craw!’d to mee 
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Twas all he could—and crawl’d, and lick’d his feet, 
Seiz’d with dumb joy ;—then falling by his fide, 


Own’d his returning lord, look’d up, and dy’d. 


I think it fhould be read—‘ im when he /melt?—as he’ may be 
{uppofed to be very dim-fighted, for he muft be near 30 years old. 
Why then may not we fuppofe, that on a perfon’s being diforder- 
ed, and in bad health, tho’ perhaps he has not. yet difcovered it 
himfelf, he may have tainted the cireumjacent air, fufficiently to 
difturb and annoy the delicate organs of fmell of a neighbouring 
dog, which may occafion uneafy fenfations in the brute, and thofe 
complaints he is wont to make by fuch expreffive howling. 
Therefore it may be a portent, perhaps, of ficknefs to fomebody 
about him ; his continuing to howl], and his hovvling more, of the 
increafe of the difeafe; and though I cannot find how he is the 
prognofticator of death, yet when he he‘wls almoft continually, 
fomebody muft be bad indeed. Ay eee Hite ah 

A dog of the pointing kind, that ¥ brought from Chariefton, 
in South-Carolina, to Edinburgh, in June laf, where he died, 
was by this fenfe a remarkable prognofticator of bad weather : 
Whenever I obferved him prick up his ears in a liftening pofture, 
fcratching the deck, and rearing himfelf up to look over to wind- 
ward, where he would eagerly {nuff up the wind, though #t was 
the fineft weather imaginable, I was fure of a fucceeding tempeft ; 
and he was grown fo ufeful to us, that. whenever we perceived 
the fit upon him, we immediately reefed our fails, aid took in 
our fpare canvas to prepare for the worft. Other animals are 
prognofticators of weather too. I never was ina ftorm at fea, 
but it was foretold by fome natural philofophers on board, many 
hours before the gale. Cats and pigs, for inftanc, no doubt, per- 
ceiving, though we cannot, the alteration in the atmofphere, by 
fome rarticubar effect it has on their bodies, wifl run about wild 
things. Pufs will dance wp and down the throuds, gnaw the 
ropes, and divert herfelf with every thread that ftirs. The pigs 
will fport fore and aft, race about, bite ome another, and com- 
mence perfect pofture-mafters. You may laugh, fir, but what I 
tell you is really true, and they get man:y a kick from the appre- 
henfive failor. _ Poultry on fhip-board, alfo, before the approach 
of windy weather, I have obferved to be greatly difturbed, beat 
their wings about their coops, and droop prodigioufly, making 2. 
iow, mournful kind of cackling. 

Sharks fhould feem to have vers good f{cents, by their follow- 
ing a veflel many days wherein was a difeafed perfon; but then I 
have alfo obfeved them follow us, in like manner, when no one 
has been fick during the whole voyage. And, no doubt, the rea- 
fon of their keeping company thus with fhips, is not fo much from 
their being fenfible of an approaching meal upon a dead ‘body, as 
to feed upon the excrements, and other trafh and filth th,at is gen- 
erally hove overboard ; befides, I have feafted heartily cn a fhark, 
which when firft opened, I found had abundance of 7za ware im 
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his ftomach : this makes me think they are only fifhes of prey 
when neceflity prefles them, or fome enemy has driven them from 
their ufual haunts; and if I remember right, Atkins, or fome 
other voyager, is of my opinion. 

More need not be faid to fupport the probability of dogs being 
able to foretel approaching ficknefs and difeafe by their exquilite 
feent. However, I doaflure you, fir, that I very much condemn 
the weaknels of thofe people, who imagine, that a do g is made 
the meffenger of fate to them; that notion is as ridiculous and 
abfurd as any thing can poflibly be; and let me inform our anti- 
quated fodthfaying fares of both fexes, that, according to my hy- 
pothefis, any other uncommon ftink, befide the difordere ed human 
body, may occafion thefe ery , dreaded cries from the difturb- 
ed brute. 

’Tis impious and profane to the lat degree, to fuppofe, that 
thé allewife Creator, upon every trifling oceafion, goes out of his 
ordinary way of governing the world, and fupernaturally infpires 
every vile creature to give figns and tokens to thé human race, 
and that only toa few individuals, in no refpeéts raifed above the 

reft of the fpecies, and when, after all, it can anfwer no wife end 
or purpole. | What end would thefe warnings anfwer, when giv- 
en fo immediately before death? they would “only ferve to terrify 
and diftragét the poor wretches; feeing that, according to my no- 
tions of things, nothing can be fo mean, fo defpicable, as a death- 
bed repentance. Tis like the honety of a man when arrefted, 
and in durance for a jut debt, which he then confents to pay, 
becau@ elfe he mut {uffer imprifonment. Thefe, and an hun- 
dred other fooleries, [am fenfible, es forae perfons, are the in- 
dubitable and principal proofs of the exiftence of a Divine Being. 
I pity them much—that they are not capabic of gathering enough 
from the all-wife and beautiful creation, from reafon’ and philofo- 
phy, aided by the facred evidence of the holy {criptures, to prove 
that exittence ; but that they mu% have recourfe to fuch idle and 
groundlefs fancies, and multy tales and fables, which indeed have 
received too much credit in all ages fince the gra of our redemp- 
tion, by the miftaken zeal of fo many champions of the faith, 
who have given fuch wounds to it by their credulity, and to re- 
ligion in general. 

The fagacity of thofe dogs fuat fead the blind ougat to have 
been touched on. It has oftentimes amazed me, with what care 
and concern they avoid any thing that may give their mafters 
difturbance ; and by their {topping fo opportunely, fometimes, 
one would be apt to think they could even {mell the qualities of 
one’s mind, and diftinguith generofity from inhumanity. 

Since I made thefe reflections, I recolle a ftory, that now no 
longer furprifes me. A gentleman, late in Turkey, has a fine 
pointer that he very creatly values, and is a conitant attendant 
on him. Siepping inte a public affembly three years ago with 
this gentleman, we paid our compliments’to a certain noted bar- 
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bnet, who has received fo many wounds in the caufe of Venus, 
— that his whole carcafe is a corrupted mafs of diftempers. Hector 
immediately made up to the fame corner of the aflembly, and 
for two or three moments, with great. brifknefs, fnuffled about 
this hero’s garments, and then with a mortified look, taking two 
or three traverfes round the room, he hung his ears, and with his 
tail between his legs, fairly {campered down ftairs, notwith{tand- 
ing the repeated calls we made afterhim. As I always regard- 
ed the actioris of this beaft as fomewhat above common inftind, 
for he is a remarkable cunning creature, this immediately {truck 
me, and [ ran down after him, where I found him drinking out 
of a gutter that ran from a pump before the door ; that finilhed, 
he silted himfelf in the duft two or. three times, gave fome yelps, 
and quietly laid himfelf before the threfhold to wait our coming 
out; nor could all my intreaties or menaces get him in again. 
Is there any thing furprifing in this? No—the gentleman was 
grown fuch a Rink-pot, that even a brute could not endure him, 
and was forced to ufe methods to get rid of the hautgout, even 
after he had left him. Indeed, we, more complaifant than hon- 
eft Hector, ftood the whole naufeous perfume, at the ex- 
pence of fickened ftomachs, to preferve the appearance of good 
manners. 

If perfons who have reduced themfelves to fo low an ebb by 
their vices, had any modefty remaining, they would not pefter 
public places with their company, and endanger the lofs of many 
a good cur, whofe nofe may not be fo complaifant as their mat{- 
ters. And Jet me tell them, that a good dog is of infinitely 
more worth, and fills up his rank in 1 the creation with much 
greaier grace and decorum, than fuch filthy mongrels as they do, 
who have forfeited all right to humanity, and rendered themfelves 
more defpicable than the beaft that periflieth. Shadowy remains 
of guilty power Relics of difaftrous debauchery ! they but 
ctawl about to the offence of their fellow-creatures, and when the 
fatal fitters, at laft, taking compaflion upon the fufferings of thofe 
about them, cut the fine fpun Vite of their lives, they drop, ‘and 
are a bye-word to pofterity. 

Dogs of all kinds are fenfible when they encounter fuch wretch- 
ed objects ; nay; within thefe few days I have obferved more than 
ordinarily ‘their a@ions in the treet, and found they have made a 
large circuit to avoid fome perfons who have looked paflid and 
emaciated, whilft they have pafled clofe by thofe of fanguine,. heal- 
thy phizes. 
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Some Account of S. BISSET, the extraordinary Teacher of Animals 
and a Wonderful Inflance of Eccentricity and Patience. 


(From the Anthologia Hibernica. ) 


ERHAPS no period has produced fo fingular a charaéter as 
Biflet; though in this age of apathy, his merit was but lit- 
tle rewarded. At any former era of time, the man who could 
allume a command over the dumb creation, and make them act 
with a docility which went far beyond mere brutal inftin@, would 
have been looked upon as pofletfed of fupernatural powers, ac- 
cording to the Pagan notions; or, be burned as a wizard, accord. 
ing to the chriftian fy{tein. 

“Bidet was born at Perth, in Scotland, about the year'1721 ; he 
had one or two brothers bred to the watch-makiag acer 5 at 
fettled in this kingdom; but having himfelf ferved a regular time 
toa thoe-maker, and a remarkable hand at what is called wo- 
men’s work; he went to London, where he married a woman 
who brought ‘him fome property, turned broker, and. continued: 
to accumulate money, until the notion of teaching the quadruped 
kindsattracted his attention in the year 1739. Reading an ac- 
count of a remarkable horfe fhewn at the fair of St. Germain’s, 
curiofity led him to try his hand ona horfe and a dog which he 
bought in London, and he fucceeded beyond all expectation. Two 
monkies were the next pupils he took in hand, one of which he 
taught to dance and tumble on the rope, whilit the other held a 
candle, with one paw, for his companion, and with the other play- 
ed a barrel organ. Thefe antic animals he alfo inftructed to play 
feveral fanciful tricks, fuch as drinking to the company, riding 
and tumbling apen the horie’s back, and going through feveral 
regular dances with the dog. Being a man of unwearied pa- 
tience, three young cats were the next objects of his tuition. He 
taught thofe domettic tigers, to ftrike their paws in fuch directions 

on the dulcimer, as to produce feverai re cular tunes, having mufic 
books béfore them, and {qualling at the fame time in different 
keys or tones, firft, fecond, and third, by way of concert. In fuch’ 
a city as London, fuch a matter could not fail of making fome 
noife ; his houfe was every day crouded, and great interruption 
given to his bufineds. Among the reft he was.,vifited by an ex- 
hibitor of wonders ;—P Pinchbeck, brother to the little gentleman 
whofe elegant trifling in the toy-way has been well known to at- 
tract the attention of royalty. This gentleman advifed him toa 
public exhibition of his animals at the Haymarket, and even pro- 
mifed, on receiving amoiety, to be concerned in the exhibition. 
Billet agreed, but the day before the performance, Finchbeck de- 

clined, and the other was left to aét for himfelf. ‘The well known 
Cat's Osera was advertiled in the Haymarket; the horfe, the dog, 
the monkeys, and the cats, went through their feveral parte, with 
uneommon applaufe, to crouded houfes ; and in a few days Bille. 
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fouad himfelf poffeffed of near a thoufand pounds profit to reward 
his ingenuity. ty 

This fuccefs excited a defire of extending his dominion over 
other animals, including even the feathered kind. He procured 
a leveret, and reared it to beat feveral marches on the drum with 
its hind legs, until it became a good ftout hare. ‘This creature 
which is always fet down as the moft timid, he has declared to the 
writer of this article, to be as mifchievous and bold an animal, to 
the extent of its power, as any he has known. He taught Cana- 
ry birds, linnets, and fparrows, to fpell the name of any perfon in 
company, to diftinguifh the hour and minute of time, and play 
many other furprifing fancies; he trained fix turkey-cocks to go 
through a regular country-dance ; but in doing this he confefled 
he adopted the Eaftern method, by which camels are made to 
dance, by heating the floor. In the courfe of fix months teach- 
ing, he made a turtle fetch and carry like a dog; and having 
chalked the floor, and blackened its claws, could direct it to trace 
out any given name of the company. It is not, however, ima- 
gined, that the very great time he employed in teaching thofe 
different creatures, could ever make him a return for the negleét 
of his induftry. He found himfelf conftrained, in the.courfe of a 
few years, to make an itinerant exhibition of part of his groupe, 
and to fellfome others of them. Inthe year 1775, he fhewed his 
animals in this city, to the very great aftonifhment of thoufands ; 
after which he took the north-weft circuit of the kingdom, and 
fettled at length at Belfaft, where he eftablifhed himfelf in a pub- 
lic-houfe, determined to have nothing more to do with any other 
but the rational part of animated nature. 

But the habits and the amufements of life cannot be all at once 
abandoned. Hetraineda dog and a cat (now in the poffeffion of 
his widow at Belfaft,) to go through many amazing performan. 
ces. His confidence even led him to try experiments ona gold. 
fifh, which he did not deipair of making perfe@tly tra@able. But 
fome time afterwards, a doubt being ftarted to him, whether the 
obftinacy of a pig could be conquered, his ufual patient fortitude 
was practifed totry the experiment. He bought a black fucking 
pig in the market of Belfaft for three fhillings, and trained it to lie 
under the ftool, or kit, on which he fat at his work. At various 
intervals, during fix or feven months, he tried m vain to bring the 
young boar to his purpofe; and defpairing of every kind of fuc- 
cefs, he was on the point of giving it away, when it ftruck him to 
adopt a new mode of teaching ; in confequence of which, in the 
courte of fixteen months, he made an animal, fuppofed the moft 
obitinate and perverfe in nature, to become the moft tra@able. 
In Auguft 1783, he once again turned itinerant, and brought his 
learned pig to Dublin, where it was firft fhewn for two or three 
nights at Ranelagh. I: was not only under full command, but 
appeared as pliant and good natured asa fpanielh When the 
weather having made it neceflary he thould remeve to the city, 
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he obtained the permiffion of the chief magiftrate, and advertifed 
the pig in Dame-ftreet. It was feen two or three days by many 
perfons of condition, to fpell without any apparent direétion, the 
name or names of thofe in company, to caft up accounts, and ‘to 
point out even the words thought of by perfons prefent ; to tell 
exactly the hour, minutes, and feconds ; to point out the married 
and unmarried ; to kneel and, make his obeifarice to the compa- 
ny, &c. &c. Poor Biffet was thus in a fair way of “bringing his 
pig to a good market,” when a man, ‘whofé ignorance ‘and info- 
lence difgraced authority, broke into the room, without any fort 
of pretext, and armed with that brutality which the idea of pow- 
er gives (what Shakefpeare calls,) “a pelting petty officer,” he 
affaulted the inoffending man, broke and deftroyed every thing 
by which ‘the performance was ‘directed, and drew his {word to 
kill the fwine, which Pope would have called half-reafoning, in- 
ftead of grovelling—an animal, that in the praftice of good man- 
ners, was at leaft the fuperior of the affailant. The injured Biffet 
pleaded, without any purpofe, the permiflion he obtained from 
the chief magiftrate : he was threatened to be dragged to prifon, 
if he was found any more offending in the fame manner ; im con- 
fequence of which he was conftrained to return home, but not 
before the agitation of his mind had thrown him into a fit of ill- 
nefs, from which he never effectually recovered ; and died a few 
days after at Chefter, on his way to London. | 
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NARRATIVE. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SPANISH BIRD HERMIT, 
— dn Montferrat Hermitage. , 
T HE mountain of Montferrat is fituate in Catalonia, and has 


many hermitages difperfed about the higher parts. 

Mr. Thicknetle, whofe travels have afforded the public much 
entertainment and ufeful information, gives us the following ac- 
count of a vifit he paid to the Bird-Hermit, fo called, becaufe the 
feathered tribe are his conftant affociates. ; 

The fecond hermitage, in the order they are ufually vifited, ts 
that of St. Catherine, fituated in a deep and folitary vale ; it, 
however, commands a moit extenfive and pleafing profpect at 
noon-day to the eaft and weft.» The buildirigs, garden, &c. are 
confined within {mall limits, being fixed in a moft pi€turefque and 
fecure recefs under the foot of one of the high pines. ‘Though 
this hermut’s habitation is the moft retired and folitary abode of 
any, and far removed from the din of men, yet the courtecus, 
affable, and {prightly inhabitant feems not to feel the lofs of hu- 
man fociety, though no man, I think, can be a greater Ornament 
jo human nature. IRfhe is not much accuflomed to hear the 
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woice of men, he is amply recompenced by the mellifluous notes 
of birds; for it is their fanétuary as well as his; for no part of 
the mountain is fo well inhabited by the feathered race of beings 
as this delightful {pot. Perhaps, indeed, they have faacity 
enough to know, that there is no other fo perfeétly fecure. Here 
the nightingale, the blackbird, the linnet, and’an infinite variety 
of little fongtters, greater ftrangers to my eyes than fearful of my 
hands, dwell in perfe& fecurity, and live in the moft friendly in- 
timacy with their holy protector, and obedient to his call: for, 


fays the hermit, 


“ Hafte here, ye feather’d race of various fong, 
Bring all your pleafing melody along ! 

O come, ye tender, faithful, plaintive doves, 
Perch on my hands, and fing your abfent loves!” 


When inftantly the whole vocal band quit their fprays, and fur- 
round the perfon of their daily benefactor, fome fettling upon his 
beard ; and, in the true fenfe of the word, take his bread even out 
of bis whats} but it is freely given; their confidence is to great, 
(fpr the holy father ; is their bondiman) that the ftranger too par- 
takes of their familiarity and caretles.. Thefe hermits are not al- 
lowed to keep within 4 Pi walls either dog, cat, bird, or any 
living thing, leit their atyention fhould be withdrawn from heaven- 
ly to earthly affections, I am forry to arraign this good mani ; 
ne cannot be fauid to tranfgrefs tae law, but he certainly evades 

; for though his feathered band do not liye within his walls, 
che} are always attendant upon his court: nor can any prince or 
princefs upon earth boaft of heads fo elegantly plumed, as may 
be feen at the court of St. Catharine; or of vaflals, who pay their 
tributes with half the chearfulnefs they are given and received by 
the humble monarch of this fequeitered vale. If his meals are 
feanty, his defert 1s ferved up with a dong, and he is hufhed to 
fleep by the nightingale ; and when we confider, that he has but 
few days in the whoie year which are infenor to fome of our belt 
in the months of May and June, you may eafily conceive, that a 
man who breathes iuch pure airy; who feeds on fuch light food, 
whofe blood circulates freely from moderate exercile, and. whofe 
mind is never ruffled by worldly affairs; whofe fhort fleeps are 
{weet and refrefhing, and who lives confiden i of finding in death a 
more heavenly refidence ; lives a life to be envied, not pitied.— 
Turn but your eyes one minute from this man’s fiiuation, to that 
of any monarch or miniiler on earth, and fay, on which fide does 
the balance turn?) While fome princes may be embruing their 
hands inthe blood of their fubjeéts, this man is offering up his 
prayers to God to preferve all mankind; whilli fome miniltcrs are 
fending forth fleets and armies to wreak their own private ven- 
geance on a brave and uncor rupted people, this foliary man is 
ieediag, from his own feanty allow ance, the birds of the air. Con- 
<cive him, in his Jaf hour, upon his itraw bed, and fee with what 
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compofure and refienation he meets it! Look in the face of 2 
dying king, ora plundering and blood-thirfty minifter—what ter- 
rors the fight of their velvet beds, adorned with crimion plumage, 
muft bring to their affrighted imagination. In that awful heur, 
it will remind them of the innocent blood they have fpilt ; nay, 
they will perhaps think, t they ' were dyed with the blood cf men 
fcalped and maflacred, to fupport their vanity and ambition. In 
fhort, while kings and minifters are torn to pieces by a thirft after 
power and riches, and difturbed by a thoufand anxious cares, this 
poor hermit can have but one, left he fhould be removed (as the 
prior of the convent has a power to do) to fome other cell, for 
that is fometimes done, and very properly. 

The youngeft and moft hardy contftitutions are generally put 
into the higher hermitages, or thofe to which the accefs is molt 
difficult ; for the air is fo fine in the higheft parts of the moun- 
tain, that they fay it often renders the refpiration painful. Nothing 
therefore can be more reafonable than that, as thefe good men 
grow older, and lefs able to bear the fatigues and inconveniences 
the higheft abodes unavoidably fubje& them to, they fhould be 
removed to more convenient dwellings, and that the younge rand 
ftouter men fhould fucceed them. 

Asthe hermits never eat meat, I could not help obferving to 
him, how fortunate a circumftance it was for the fafety of his lit- 
tle feathered friends; and that there were no boys to difturb their 
young, nor any fport{man to kill the parent. ‘God forbid,” 
faid he, “that one of them fhould fall, but by his hands who gave 
it life!’ “ Give me your hand,” faid I, “and blefs me.” I be- 
lieve it did ; but it fhortened my vifit: fo I ftept into the grot, 
and ftole a pound of chocolate upon his ftone ftable, and took my- 
felf away. 

If there is a happy man upon this earth, I have feen that extra- 
ordinary man, and here he dwells! His features, his manners, 
all his looks and aétions announce its yet he had not even a 
fingle maravediin his pocket. Money is as ufeleis to him as to 
one of his blackbirds. 

Within a gunihot of this remnant of Eden, are the remains of 
anancient hermitage, called St. Pedro. While I was there, my 
hermit tollowed me ; but I too coveted retirement. I had jutt 
bought a fine fowling piece at Barcelona; and when he came, I 
was availing myielf of the hallowed fpot, to make my vow never 
to ufe it. In truth, there are fome forts of pleafure too powerful 
for the body to bear, as well as foriie forts of pain: and here I 
was wrecked upon the wheel of felicity ; and could only fay, like 
the poor criminal who fuffered at Dijon—O God! O God! at 
every coup. 

I was forry my hoft did not underftand Englifh, nor I Spanifl 
enough, to give him the fenfe of the lines written in poorShenttone’s 


zlcove. 
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« O you that bathe in courtlye blifs, 

Or toyle in fortune’s giddy fpheare ; * 

Do not too rafhly deeme amifle 

Of him that bides contented here.” 


I forgot the other lines, but they conclude thus: 


‘“‘ For faults there beene in bufy life 
From which thefe peaceful glennes are free.” 








EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCES OF THE EXACT 
OBEDIENCE WHICH SOME HAVE YIELDED TO 
THEIR SUPERIORS. 


HEN Metellus had difinherited his fons, they chofe rath-~ 

er to have no fhare in his eftate, than to admit of any 

difputation about the force of his will: and fome have freely 

parted with liberty and life itfelf, when either has come into. com- 
petition with the commandment of their fuperiors. 

1. Tiribafus was a ftout and valiant man; and when fome 
Perfians came to lay hold on him, he drew his feymeter, and 
manfully defended himfelf. His aggreflors thereupon fearing to 
be worfted by him, cried out, “That what they did was by the 
king’s command.” ‘Tiribafus no fooner heard this, but he threw 
away his weapon, and gave his hands to be bound by them. 

2. The great Baffa of Aleppo, who was aifo an emir or here- 
ditary prince, the year before my coming thither had revolted 
from his emperor, and fighting the Baflas of Damafcus and Car- 
ahemen, overcamethem. The year following, and in my being 
there, the Grand Signior fent from Conftantinople a Chiaus and 
two Janizaries in embaflage to him. When they came to Aleppo, 
the Baffa was in his own country of Mefopotamia 3 3 the meffen- 
gers made hatte after him, but in their journey they met with him 
coming to Aleppo, accompanied with his two fons and five hun- 
dred horfemen. Upon the highway they delivered their meflage, 
where he ftood ftilland heard them. The proffer of Sultan Ach- 
met was, that if he would acknowledge his rebellion, and for that 
treafon committed fend him his head, his eldeft fon fhould both 
inn his poffeffions and the Baffathip of Aleppo; that otherwife 

e would come with ¢reat forces in all expedition, and in his own 
paar would extirpate him and all his from the face of the earth. 
cit the hearing of which the Bafla; knowing he was not able to 
refit the invincible army of his matter in his own perfon, dif- 
mounted from his horfe, and went to counfel with his fons, and 
neareft friends; where he and they concluded it was beft for him 
to die, being an cld man, to fave his race wndeftroyed, and to pre« 
ferve his fon in his authority and inheritance. ‘This done, the 
Baffa went to prayer, and taking his leave of them all, kneeled 
down on his knees, where the Chiaus ftruck off his head, putting 
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it into a box to carry with him to Aleppo. The dead corpfe 
was carried to Aleppo, ‘and honourably buried; for I was an 
éye-witnels to that funeral feaft.— Lithgow. ° 
3. Nomonarch had ever the glory of being fo exaly anne 
as was that poor fuher-boy in Naples, vulgarly called Mafaniello. 
He ordered that men fhould go without cloaks, gowns, wide caf- 
focks, or {uch Jike ; which was univerfally obeyed, not only of 
the common fort, but the nobility, all churchmen and _ religious 
orders, the two cardinals, Filomarino and Trivultio, the apoftoli- 
cal nuncio and all the bifhops in that city. He commanded that 
all women, of what degree or quality foever, fhould- go. without. 
their farthiagales ; and that when they went abroad they fhould 
tuck their petticoats fomewhat high, that no arms might be carri- 
edbythem. This order was alfo obeyed. He commanded that, 
all cavaliers fiould deliver their arms, as alfoall noble perfons, to 
the hands of fuch officers as ke fhould fend with commiffion to 
receive them. It was done. ‘He had at his back an. hundred 
and fifty: thou eH men; and in the prefence of the viceroy of 
Naples, he made them cry out, * Let God live, let the holy vir- 
gin of Carmine live, let the king’ of Spain live! live Filomarino 
aun ithe duke of Arcos, with the moft faithful people of Naples !’” 
‘he people followed him in every claufe; and at laft he ended 
with, “Let the ill government die :” which they alfo echoed.. 
This. was his firlt proof, He madea ecotia upon the people ; 
putting his fingef to his mouth, there was a profound univerfal 
filence, and fearce a man was known to breathe... For.a laft 
proof of his authority, and the people’s obedience, he command- 
ed with a loud voice (out of a balcony wherein he was, ) that ev- 
ery foul there relent; under pain of rebellion and death, fhould 
retire from the pl: Ace where they then food ; which was punctu-. 
ally and prefently obeyed, not one remaining behind ; fo that the 
viceroy was amazed at fuch a ready and mi: arvellous obedience. 
Tf he faid, “ Bring nie the head of fuch a one,” or,“ Let fuch a 
palace be burnt, and the houieé of fuch a one be plundered,” or 
any other the le e thine commanded; atthe very initant, with- 
ont any doubts or replies, it was put in execution. All this was 
at Naples in. the year of our Lord 1647, in the month of July. 
4: 'T kien’ ius the emperor of China had advanced an Eunuch, 
uled Gueio, to fuch heicht and power, that be ftiled him by the 
name of I ather, and paffed the abfolute and fovereign command 
mto his hands; fo that perfons of the greateft eminency were put 
to death by his orders for trivial matters y it was enough if they 
could not bow themfelves to flatter and fawn tpon him. Zun- 
chinius fucceeded in the empire, his brother being dead without 
iffue, and he having-refo ved the deftruction of his over-potent 
eanuch, fent him an order to go vifit the tombs of his anceftors, 
to confider if any of thoie ancient monuments wanted reparation. 
He had not gone far upon his journey, but there was prefented 
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tahim, by order from the emperor, a fiiver box, with a halter of 
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{1k folded up in it; by which he underftood he was commanded 
to hang himfelf, which he accordingly did. 7 
_ 5. Amonglt the Perfians before the palace there perpetually 
ftands a feat of iron with three feet; if it fo fall out, that the 
King is more than ordinarily difpleafed with any Perfian, he may 
not fly to any temple or any fanguinary ; but ftanding at this 
Tripos of the king’s, he is there to expect his fentence ; and of- 
tentimes, at the diitance of fome days, the king fends one to put 
an end to his fearful expectation, by taking away his life. 

6. In that part of Syria which the Perfians once held, there is 
2 people called Affaffines, or as Niceras calls them Chafians : 
thefe are wont fo to reverence and obferve the commands of their 
prince, that they perform them with all readinefs and alacrity, 
how dangerous or difficult foever the execution of them be. At 
the firft fign or intimation by gefture of their king, they will im- 
mediately caft themfelves headlong from rocks and towers, leap 
into the waves, throw themfelves into the fire, or being fent by 
him to kill any fuch prince whofe death he defires, they fet them- 
{elves about it, defpifing all the tortures they muft endure after 
they have performed the murder, or difcovery of their intention. 
When Henry earl of Campania paffed from Antioch towards 
Tyrus, having obtained a fafe condué, the prince of this people, 
called Vetus, gave him a ftrange affurance of his people’s obedi- 
ence ; for he fhewed him feveral perfons ftanding upon the top 
of a high tower: one of thefe he called out by name, who no 
fooner underftood his command, but without any delay he caft 
himfelf down from thence in their fight, and, broken in pieces 
with the fall, he immediately died. The king would have called 
others out to trial, and was with difficulty diverted from his de- 
figns, by the earneft intreaties of the earl, who was aftonifhed 
with wonder and horror at the experiment. The Salfidas of Se- 
guimar of Arabia the Happy, perform the fame at their prince’s 
command. | | | 3 | 

+. When Hannibal made war againft the Romans in Italy, he 
at that time had under his ftandard Carthagenians, Numidians, 
Moors, Spaniards, Baleares, Gauls, Ligurians, and a number of 
Italian people, and yet the general was of that authority amongtt 
them, that though his army confilted of fo many and different 
nations, and that the war was drawn out into fo long a continu- 
ance, and that there was fuch a variety of events therein, yet in 
all that time there never was known that there was any ftir, tu- 
mult, or fedition amongft them. 7 

8. Inftead of crowns and fceptres, the ornamerits of the kings 
of Peru, whereby they fhew their majefty, are thefe: they wear 
certain taffels of red wool, bound about their heads, hanging 
down upon their fhoulders, almoft covering their eyes, whereat 
they hang other threads, which they ufe when they would have 
any thing done or executed. They give that thread unto one of 
the Lords that attend upon them; by this token they command 
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in all their provinces, and the king hath done whatfoever he dotl 
defire. At the fight of thisthread his pleafure is by his fubjects 
with fo great a diligence and dutiful obedience fulfilled, that the 
like is not known in any place of the world: for if, (by this way) 
he chance to command that a whole province fhall be deftroyed, 
and utterly left defolate, both of men and all living creatures 
whatfoever, it isdone. If he fend but one of his fervants to exe- 
cute the fevereft of his commands, although he fend no other pow- 
er or aid of men, nor other commiffion, than one of the threads of 
his quifpel, it is fufficient ; and they willingly yield themfelves to 
all dangers, even to death and deftruction. 

g.. Xerxes flying out of Greece, the fhip or boat was fo over. 
preffed with the numbers of fuch as were got within her, that a 
tempeft arifing, they were all brought to the hazard of their lives. 
Here it was that Xerxes fpoke to them in this manner: “ Since 
upon youO Perfians ! depends the fafety. of your king, let me 
now underftand how far you take yourfelves to be concerned 
therein.” He had no fooner fpoken thefe words, but that having 
firft adored him, moft of them leaped into the fea, and by their 
death freed their king of his prefent danger. 








THE PHILOSOPHER AND HIS WIFE. 


HILO the Philofopher was one day invited, with his wife, to 

dine at the houfe of a lady remarkable for two things, which 
are faid to gratify the fir and ftrongeft of the human paffions. 
She had, at her command, all the power which is conferred ei- 
ther by beauty or by riches.—Philo was fitting at her table, when 
2 fervant appeared loaded with a fack of a confiderable fize. It 
was thrown carelefsly upon the ficor, and there left to remain, as 
it were a load of feathers: the folid found hit our Philofopher and 
his Wife on the nerves, and made them ftart. ‘ Heavens! (faid 
Philo) that muft be money——-What 2 bouncing fum! yet our 
hoftefs is fo accuftomed to receive facks of this fort that it makes 
no impreffion upon her. What a flap has it given me, who am 
only a fpeftator !”” Odds bobs! (cried the Philofopher’s Wife, 
cafting one eye on the fack, and one upon her hufband) a third 
of that bag would make a rich woman of me forever !”—* That 
fum ! (replied the lady, with inconceivable fang-froid)—Alas ! 
—A very nothing—fcarce worth telling—follow me.” The 
Philofopher and his Wife, in filent wonder, foHowed the lady, who 
opened a large portable drawer, and difcovered it full of guineas. 
—< Hem !” faid the Philofopher.—Mercy ! (cried his Wife, 
catching up an handful, as much as to fay) oh ! that ye were 
mine.” The lady fhut the drawer with the calm hand fhe had 
Opened it, and returned in the utmoft eafe to her feat. “ ’Tis all 
a cultom ({faid fhe, ina tone of voice perfectly fenfible ;) Iam fo 
uled to receive large fums, and to have thofe drawers filled with 
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guineas, that the cuftom pafles now amongit the ordinary occur- 
rences of life, and feldom excites an emotion either of pleafure or 
of pain ; but ’tis thus, my friends. with every other poffeflion.”— 
“© God blefg my foul! (cried the Philofopher’s Wife) Drink a 
glafs of that lady’s Burgundy, my dear”—quoth Philo, “ and 
pray, give me another.”—“ God blefs my foul !” repeated his 
wife, pouring out the wine. The Philofopher drank three bum- 
pers, one after another, as faftas he could pour them down ; and 
after every bumper, his fenfations, with regard to money, became 
more philofophic ; at the third giafs, he bowed to the lady of 
the houfe, and retired to afcend the lofty flight of ftairs that led 
into his own apartments. As he was afcending, the liquor ope- 
rated, and the fpirit mounted his brain as he mounted the ftair- 
cafe. “ Adorable juice of the grape ! (cried he) what a power 
haft thou to heal the wounds of an empty purfe! I {wear to Bac- 
chus (added he, fnapping his fingers,) I do not care this for all 
the money that is now in mine hoftefs’s trong box.” As Philo 
entered his lodgings, a dog who had been long of his houfehold, was 
found fnoring in profundity of fleep on the threfhold.—** Happy 
being ! (faid Philo, ftepping over him cautioufly) thou haft no 
money, and art yet happier even than Philo.” He entered the 
firft chamber, and looking to the farther end of it, beheld the bed 
that had fo often received a poor, but affectionate couple. “ Good 
© { (faid our Philofopher with a difordered voice) I am fure 
of a large {tock in love, though I may be fometimes {hort of mon- 
ey.” He next entered his ftudy, the {cene of his contemplation, 
and looking into one of the drawers, the firft thing that’ ftruck 
him was a tile of receipts.—‘ Better and better (faid he,) I have 
thefe to fhew for a good heart, were all other points to fail me.—— 
Thefe teftimonials of my honefty, are fo many letters of credit, 
and vouch that my chara¢ter is much better than my circumftan- 
ces.”——The fecond drawer which he opened, contained the flights 
of his fancy, written when the fit of compofition was upon him. 
“Hah,hah! (cried he, at the difcovery of a treafure) have I 
found my omnium, my fummum bonum, at laftt Here are 
evidences of pleafure enjoyed and of value received, which even 
money itfelf cannot purchafe, with all its fovereignty.—Oh, Im- 
agination! Imagination! how haft thou foothed, how haft thou 
charmed me! When, but for thee, Reafon would have diltract- 
ed, and“matter of fa& driven me to defpair—how halt thou 
fparkled in my cup, and timely infufed into it the balms of Hope !” 
He opened a third box; and taking thence a little purfe, with 
his finger and thumb he held it inverted, and produced the fum 
of his prefent fubftance.—Eight crowns, hoarded againft the day 
of trouble, fhone on his table.—** Hoity, toity! (exclaimed he) 
Why I am a very Crefus—eight crowns !—Clodius has but four 
—Mercutius three—Marcius two—Sporus only one.—Catullus 
none.—Vertumnus hath perhaps been running half over this 
plentiful city fora dinner; and haplefs Curiatius knowns not 
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where he fhall obtain this night a bed.—There is mifery ! but for 
Philo—there is no praying for him !—TI have a good bed, a good 
wife, much health, more philofophy, a large file of receipts to, 
look back upon, and eight crowns to look forward with: in fuch 
a flow of profperity, let me not be proud ; let me learn to humil- 
iate—let me be grateful—let me bow to the fupreme beftower.” 
A violent burft of laughter here interrupted our Philofopher’s 
rhapfody. It proceeded from a vifitor, in a rich fuit of clothes, 
who oyerheard his effufions. “ Paltry fellow! (cried Philo,) 
thy fortune is on thy back, while mine is _in my heart.”—After 
this difagreeable intruder was gone, our Philofopher fat himfelf 
down in a corner of his fudy to meditate. He firft reprefented 
the lady with whom he dined, in the act of paffing her fair fin- 
gers over heaps of gold, which he regarded not: and then he 
opened a little box, in which he had put feveral gold trinkets, &c. 
«Tis juft thus (fuid he:) thefe gold trinkets have been in this 
drawer a long time—lI have loit through frequency the very 
power of admiring them—lI {carce fee them :—but thee, oh my 
pEN !—my plumed affociate—fource of life, and weapon of de- 
fence sory friend—my patron! Tacu art forever agreeable !— 
With thee { can ire ribe my fenfations—When my purfe is 
empty, with thy aid I can ideally replenifh it—When my cre- 
ditors call, I can draw my bill upon Imagination at fight—When 
the fun does not chufe to fhine n the Heavens, I can caute his 
beams to play through my affiftance upon paper !—Eight crowns 
only are, itis true, now actually in my poffeflion ; buti it is in - 
power to increafe it, oh delightful in{trument, to eighty thoufand 
Does mifery drop a tear? ‘Thou fhalt procure the penny which, 
well-timed, thall fometimes dry it up more effectually Shae a 
pound. AmI myfelf at any time in want? 4 la bonue heure, 
fhall give thofe who are in better circumiftances, and have as good 
a heart, an opportunity to relieve me ; but with regard to fortune, 
I am now relolved to try an experiment.—Oh Spirit of Fancy at- 
tend!” Here Philo rote h: altily ; and opening his bureau with 
great formality , took a fheet of paper, and cutting it into {mal 
round pieces, put them into a drawer, and fhut it with the utmoft 
caution. “Inthat drawer (faid he to himielf) fuppote me now 
to have depotited a thouland guineas; ’tis an object that muft be 
guarded w ell. It behoves me to take great care of fo immenfe a 
treafure—I tremble while I pottels it :—w eli, what is to be done 
firtt? It is a new thing with me to have fo large a idum in my 
houfe, and I muti take extraordinary meafures to fecure it.’’ 
From this moment commenced the real mifery of our PI hilafapher. 
In fhutting the drawer, he found, for the firft time in his life, 2 
defect in the catch of the lock.— Oh, ho! (iaid he) this mult 
be rectitied.—’ T'was a very good protecor for eight crowns, but 
will by n0 means do to guarantee a thouland guineas.” 
Juit at this STifise in came the hanes oa s Wife, who was no 

pooner informed of the treaiure, than fhe laid out eight hundred 
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and eighteen pounds in decorations. Imaginary wants grow out 
of imaginary riches—when Philo went to bed, he never iound 
either his pillow or his fenfations fo unealy. 

« Lord blefs me, Polly, (faid he in a fearful tone) take care 
that the fire is fafé, for if any {park fhould get into my bureau, 
we are ruined for ever.” —The Philofopher’s Wife, who was at 
this time dreaming the had jewels in her ears, cried out to fome 
vifionary {pectator, “‘ have they not a fine water, Madam? Are 
they not fparklers, Sir?” 

The next morning, Philo read an account of a robbery come 
mitted at two hundred miles diftance, and his heart throbbed 
with apprehenfion at the intelligence. » His Wife faid gapeingly, 
I declare, Philo, [have not clofed my eyes fince you had that 
thoufand pounds.”-—“ And my head aches miferably,’ ” replied 
Philo.—* For my part, I think (faid the) to wi/d is better than 
to poffe/s.”—“ By my faith (anfwered Philo) unlefs we could 
make the receipt of fuch fumsa matter of practice and indiffer- 
ence to us, like the handfome lady with whom we yeflerday din- 
ned, I believe fo too.”—* Since thatis the cafe, hufband, (re- 
joined the Wife) let us get rid of this thoutand pounds as falt as 
we can, and after it is fpent, let us live as ufual; half our time 
in the management of our little, and the other half in labourmg 
for a freth fupply.”—“ You are perfeatly right, my dear (faid 
the Philofopher, taking his Wie by the hand, and leading her to 
the bureau which contained the imagiaar) thoufand pounds, ) 
our money is all in paper, child (faid he:) tried an experiment. 
Iwifhed to flatter myfelf with being the owner of a ‘thoufan 
pounds—the very idea has colt us lois of fleep, great fear, great 
tolly, and great care. J am very happy to have the pleafure of 
telling you, that we are jult as we were.’”’—“ Have we not eight 
crowns {till (faid the Philofopher’s Wife?) And don’t we look 
for more by the poit ??—“ And is there not my Effay on Fer- 
tune—my Poem on the Danger of Wealth, and my 7 reatife on 
(@conomy,” iaid the Philofopher.— “True, (anfwered his Wite;) 
fo let us warm the broth which was left at dinner, and go com- 
fortably to bed; for, honeft Poverty is a friend to repoie.”—The 
lock of the bureau had that night the key in it ; for there was 
nothing to fear, and they flept off the fumes of their late fancies 
without any interruption, for they were no longer put out of 
their way, by an idea of — to which they were unaccui- 
tomed, and which deranged their little fyftem. On their awak- 
ing, the Philofopher’s W ife declared the was perfectly retredhed. 

“ Ay, (faid her hufband, gently taking hold of her hana) 
eight crowns anda good feather-bed are abiolutely neceilary, 
and what we are uled to ; but the weight of a thoudand pounds 
in the drawer, is too mighty to be borne in the brain oi Bonelt, 

little folks, without making the head ache.’’ 

Such were the ieniations of a Philofopher and his Wife at the 
aight of a fum of moze, 
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ADVENTURES OF A PEN. 


OME evenings ago, as I was meditating on the furprizing 

.-) events which variegate human exiftence, I funk gradually 
into a foft and benignant repofe, which produced at length a kind 
of allegoric vifion that prefented the following circumftances :— 
Methought the Pen with which I had been writing, lifted itfelf 
erect on its ftandifh, and affluming the power of writing, without 
being, as heretofore, governed by the human hand, thus marked 
its own eventful hiftory on the paper which I had left upon the 
table in my library. vee 
“As to that part of me which relates to my original body in its 
ftate of goofehood, it was eaten on the birth-day of my miftrefs, 
and the very wing on which I grew, afforded her fair fiter— 
afterwards a Duchefs, a Michaelmas dinner. I was flung into 
the common kitchen, and underwent the moft fervile offices of 
culinary drudgery ; the fcullion-wench ufing me for atime to 
fweep the duft fromthe chimney-piece, till the foot-boy, in a fit 
of frolic, tofled me on the back of the fire, where I had been in- 
fallibly burnt, had not the coachman, a grave prudent perfonage, 
happening that moment to want a quill, {fnatched me from the’ 
flames ; he withdrew with me to his ftable (after I had under- 
gone an immerfion from the pump; and was at length brought 
to my natural tranfparency.) “From this advance in fortune, I 
firt became a Pen, though “ fent into this breathing world but 
half made up,” as King Richard fays.~ My firft employ, after 
this migration, was to write the dictates of my fimple proteétor’s 
heart, to a young woman on whom he had caft the eye of affec- 
tion; but I {corn to tell the fecrets of any man whofe acquaint- 
ance I have enjoyed, being a pen of ftricer honour; yet I can- 
not help noticing, that though the ftile of the coachman was 
without refinement, and the fentiment without elegance, yet it 
was full of a much better thing, fincerity. Having fuper-fub- 
icribed his epifile to his beloved, I was placed ina ftout machine 
of horn, where I had not ftood long before the butler, coming 
into the ftable, and having a memorandum to put down, made 
me write in the leaf of a {mall pocket, as follows: Mem:— 
The five dozen of burgundy for my private friends, to be charg- 
ed to the account of eleétion-riots, January 17+-&c. and the large 
filver cup and falver, which I prefented to dear Jenny Catchim, 
to be lard to black Jack that was hanged for a highway robbery. 
N. B. Dead men tell no tales. Methought J felt my very feath- 
ers ftand ereét upon my back with indignation, at the villany of 
this unfaithful fteward, and heartily withed for the unaflifted 
power of writing, to detect him. Having taken thefe minutes of 
his knavery, he replaced me in the inkhorn ; from whence I was 
again fuddenly drawn forth by the eldeft fon of the family, a wild 
young gentleman, who being futpected of certain practices by his 
parents, retired into this privacy, to pen a few lines to a poor 
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young creature who had furrendered up to him, firft her affec. 
tions, and laftly her virtue. But mum: a pen of integrity fhould 
never blab. There are fecrets in all families. The youth, with 
my affiftance, made another appointment, which the deluded fair 
one no doubt obferved. Here a fecond time I began to feel my 
rage {well at the thought, that I was in any meafure forced into 
the fervice of vice, and become, literally, an inftrument to fo hei- 
nous a feduction: at that moment my deteftation of the a& fo 
wholly poffeffed me, that I twirled myfelf round in his hand, and 
dropt a large blot on thofe contents which ought to remain blot- 
ted forever; but, alas! this effort of virtue, fo far from availing 
any thing, had nearly proved my deftruction; for the rafh youne 
man compelled me to do the hateful work over again; and ftill 
exprefling my diflike, by a refufal to make the vile fentiment leg-. 
ible, he damned me for a good-for-nothing fon of a goofe, and 
deepened the flit of my tongue ; and not even then anfwering his 
vile purpofes, he dafhed me with his full force againft the corn- 
binn, which ferved him for a table ; and then feeing me gaping 
in the jaws of ruin, fwore, I was a fad fcoundrel, and left me 
gafping on the ground. I had not lain long in this lacerated 
fituation, before my good friend the coachman, obferving my 
diftrefs, took me up, and beftowed an hearty curfe upon my op- 
preffor ; but feeing my fad plight, and that I was now no longer 
likely to do him fervice, (copying the friendfhips of this world} 
he forfook me in my adverfity, and let me drop again without the 
leaft emotion. From this condition, I was removed to a much 
worfe ; being taken up and pitched upon a dunghill amongft the 
litter of the ftable, where I remained in difgraceful inaétion till I 
was carried to manure the field. From whence I was picked up 
by a fportfman, whofe piece flafhing in the pan, made him fup- 
pofe a ftoppage in the touch-hole. I luckily anfwered the gun- 

ner’s purpofe, for which he rewarded me with a place in his pock- 
et, where I lay fhug betwixt a fmall brandy-bottle and a powder- 
horn. Afterthe fport, upon my arrival at the houfe of my benefatt- 
or, I was hung over a fcreen with his clothes, at the kitchen-fire. 
‘This was a lucky accident ; it reftored my ftrength, invigorated 
my frame, and about two hours after, the fportfman feeling in 
his pocket, found me hard, round, and in fhort, a pen of capabili- 
ty. This my new protector, was clerk to a country attorney, who 
had taken advantage of his mafter’s abfence, to borrow not only 
his gun buthis time : however, I was confidered a fit affociate, 
and was received into the fervice ofa lawyer. ‘To the bufinefs of 
the law, I went then immediately, inafmuch that the young man 
doubling his diligence to efcape detection, and appearing honelt, . 
that he might the better carry on roguery, engroffed that night 
three fkins of parchment ; and the day after I drew the copy of 
an old woman’s will, who had refolved to difinherit her only 
child, becaufe he had flung himfelf away upon a young girl, in 
pofleffion of no other qualities to render the marriage ftate hap. 
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py, than thofs of virtue, beauty, innocence, and love. In the 
morning, I was tucked into my matter’s hair, between his ear 
and curling papers, and fometimes had the honour to “ pen a 

ftanza”’ of mot lamentable poetry, “when I fhould engrofs.” 
But ff foon after fell into the hands of the lawyer himfelf, and was 
mn thi is promotion exalted into the deepett difgrace, being, I fhiver 
to fay, inftrumental in many concerns, ¢ caufes and cafes, that un- 
der the veil of equity, robbed the orphan of property, the heir of 
birthri ight, the matron of pittance, and the widow of her jointure. 
Ww hile ] [remained a drudge in this fcandalous tation, I was one 
day taken by the wretch, my matter, to go into a {mall black 
feathern cafe, which he ufually carried with him, filled with fev- 
ral of my brethren, to a hae man, labouring with a larze, un- 
ds he was gomg to diltrain, as 
and that, t! pene, the e mere avaricious malice of the 
lord ‘ beac was offe snded with his tenant, not only for being 

his rent, but for meeting him witha lamb under 

ad died of the rot, and which he fwore he had killed. 

fh ike, as 1 inferted 1 it his barbarous inventory, 
iding of thefe unhappy people ; au nd the ink abfolutely ran 
erimfon to my nib, and then fallied b ick in a fable f{tream, as re- 
fufine to flow for fome time, ere I could be perfuaded to include 
m the wretch’s cruel catalogue, the very cratiannnet of an infant, 
who was at tlie time fleeping between thread-worn blankets. By 
fome forgetfulnefs, I was left in the unfurnitured houfe of this 
difattrous family : andasfoon as I was perceived, a {weet rofe- 
lipped boy, which feemed to bloilom in mifery, and to {mile upon 
misfortune re, carried me asa prize to his father ; faying he would 
write a letter of comfort with me to his poor dear papa. The 
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father, from his child’s recommendation, though overwhelmed in 
forrow, took fuch notice « een as to ftick me ¢arefully in the 
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{craps of p aper, that I fuppofe were 
receipts. I cannot defcribe the exceis of anguith this family un- 
derwent; and indeed, Iam only to beg your patience to hear 
my own ftory without my comments. The firft ufe to which 
the good man put me, was to write the moft fuppliant and implor- 
ing letter to his favage landlord; every word dictated by a mife- 
ry poignant beyond my defcription, and only to be felt. ‘This ap- 
peal, however, was returned by a faucy minion in a laced livery, 

the trimming of which, w ould have made rich the afflicted famil Uys 

inclofing an anfwer raught with all the impudence of command, 

and the haughtinefs of fecond-hand authority. The application 
failing, I was next employed in a fhort circular letter to his neigh- 
bours, for a little fubfcriptive affifance ; and Was, by all but an 
old day-labourer, who had lately been robbed of a month’s hire 
as he was going from work, refufed with ruftic infolence, as if the 
wretches had learned the} language of denial, and had hardened’ 
their heartsby a long and hypocritica 7 commerees with their betters. 

It was not long, before the coads thus item’d, were appraifed’ 
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and fold .on the premifes, and the poor creatures. drawn out of 
their little dwdlling and thruft into ‘the Yftreets. An old fellow 


~“haviog-purchafed a fimall loty'took me down to infert a memo. 


‘ 
* 


. : . ope . 
randum of the articles, after which liking my appearance, which 


“was eveniiyet tolerable, he wrapt me uprima piece of paper, and 


carried, me, home in his poeket, from» whence Iwas the next day 
removed to adjuft an agreement between him and a young officer, 
who, to dupply, the extravagance of a proftitute, was privately 
contracting to fell hiscommifhon. .My new.mafter was a money- 
broker’; and fearce was the bufinefs of the commiffion over, ere [ 
was made fubiervient to other purpofes, the moft horrid in na- 
ture. What a change of fervitude! from a lawyer to a. moneys 
broker, © “Severer for fevere!”” And now fcarcely a day pafled, 
wherein P did not’enter into fome covenant whereby profufion 
was clandetftinely promoted, Vice fecretly,fupplied, and Virtue 
“artfully deluded...“ paxticularly remember, that one-day I was 
putirnto the hard of a young fellow, who had juft whirled away 
his lat.guinea of a large fortune; and had perfuaded his poor 
lady to fell alittle annuity, her only refugefrom his extravagance. 
I was obliged to fien and to atteft the accurfed contract.—From 
hence I was conveyed by. one who came on bufinefs, but my maf- 
ter difliking the fecurity, the perfon was almoft driven to madnefs : 
he hadno other ref@urce in the world, and was, befides, deeply 
involved in debt ; finding, therefore, his laft hopes fruftrated, he 
volled his eyes fome time about the room, till the fcorpions of re- 
flection working him to frenzy, he caught-hold of me in a fort of 
delirium, and biting.me in a diftras&ted manner between his teeth 
almoft in two, at the fame time hitting his forehead, he walked 
away, and had almoft champed me to piecesas he defeended into 
a cellar, after having winded through all the allies of St. Giles’s. 
Here he had_no fooner arrived than he fiung himfelf into a chair. 
At length, as if by having fund his fituation irremediably. def- 
perate, he grew fo difordered, that, inclining his head till he faw 
it would hit,an iron hook which ftuck in the middle of a mantle- 
piece,he was preparing to dafh himfelf againft it ; when, fpring- 
ing from the pofture, as poffefled with a new hope, I could fee 
his eyes brighten when he beheld mz, mangled as I was. Catch- 
ine me then from the ground where I had fallen, and having 
more than once read’a letter which he took from his bofom, al- 
~mott mad with agony, he fat down. to write—what, in truth, we 
were both too diftrefled to perform well—a letter to his wife, whom 
I found he had brought to extreme poverty by his extravagance. 
After having branded himfelf, therefore, with every ignominious 
epithet, he concluded with obferving, that he felt himfelf fo vile, 
that he never, fhould dare to return to her again, unlefs he return- 
ed with aflitance.—That very night-—dreadful neceflity ! (for ag 
Thad adminiftered fo opportunely to his occafions, he had put 


“me into his waiftcoat pocket ).I was in fome meafure aiding and 


adctting him in f{everal robberigs; aud‘at length we mutually 
dD d . & 
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comploted a eapital forgery Which fueceeded : ‘But, alas ! het fad | 


HO natural fiintinefS of bofom®; for’as he prefented thé piftol, his Pt : 4 
hand fhook, and histeethenathed ; his yoice alfo broke as he ftopt. 4 3 


the paffengers; one Of whom being a fturdy fedman, who had> “O™ 


i, 


jud received his pay, "was coming up to town»to fpettdit like a °& 


failor, and refolved to fight for itlike afailor, in cafehe fhould be * #8) 


attacked." Wret ithin, therefore, the piftol from my ‘mafter’s® 


hand, he truck him on thé.temples with a®bludgecony which threw") 


him at the feet of the conqueror, It was.a. public machine, and” ”_e 


« 


ail the pafleneers, within and without, gathered about him, prog 


nofticating a holiday ; that‘is, an execution, W hich is always the © 1% 


fetival of a mob: Con! niidering him as lawful prize, they began ® 
to plunder, and the failor finding me in company with .a comhb ’ 


rex! 


and fnuff-box, flung me into the coach, wearing that we, were 


not worth ftowdge ;* howeyer, 1 was not yet deftirute, being-eager- 
ly caught at by a thin meagre ipectre of a man, who appeared to 
have been confi idering everfince the fall of shethief, how he could 
reconerte to “phil ofopl hic il principles, and the rule of rectitude; the 
killing “ae man for necommodating his neceflities. Ele took me 
up, decharing u that’ I would do well enough"t6 give the finifhing 


Ft 


touches'to his'‘Eiiay onthe Natural Rights of Men to the Fruits of Ps 


he Earth wherever and however th ey ‘might be attained, and alfo’ 

to his Treatife qj Don the Virtues of Nettle-water. I now, found wi 

myielf, after all my'changes, the property ofan author, and never 
was Lin more deplorable circumitances, the flave of the prefs, the @ 

drudge of letters. ‘My keeper happened to be what is called a. 


party-writer ; and to do him juttice, with equal zeal did he ef=~ 
poufe both fides of the queltion; anfwering to day the charges he 


had alledged ye eilerday, and fometimes contradicting himfelf to fo ea) 


violent a decree, that ‘this ambo dexter hero quarr élled and waged 
war with himfelti in papers, fquibs, and‘hand-bills under fifty diter- 
ent fignatures.—Never did manat the fame time fo much deferve 9 
abufe of others, er fo mach abufe himfelf; till at length I, for 2 
another’s faultsavas thoughteto be th emoft lying, fcandalous Pen 
that was ever dippedina ttandith. Sometimes however, I was the 
companion of his relaxation, and even of his poetical amufement ; 
and many productions in the new{papers and magazines, under the’ ” 
titles of Philalethe s, Damon, Daphne, Cato, Dramaticus, Silvia, 
Corydon, and vhyllis, were the joint efforts ot me and my incom-” 
parable patron. A beau cameone day into the garret ;, and after 
having {worn it was eafer to mount the Monument, than to’pen- 
etrate Old partes s lucubratory, threw down a’half-crown tpon 
he table, and defired the poet to write an extempore acroftic to a \y 
demas fine girl. Aiterhaving faidthis, he clapped the ea tA | 
Ider, and uttered out, “ You agg deh “wane old Grecian.’ ’# 
et fat for fome time, fwelling as*if he*were cafting nativi-ny 
i having dcribbléd a few line s, delivered ‘it to the foppfay.a4 


ng it Was¢er/2/y fender, and “Wwould.do his: bufinefs? “He eiabit, 
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ded lated he could write’a better himfelf; and declared as he de* 


arted, the’bard ought tolofe his pen for ever. “On this he haften- 
ed down {tairs, (forgetting, probably, [was.within his gripe;) but 
on feeling for his handkerchief, he by fome accidetit put me up 
with it ; in which good company I immediately, for the firlt 
time, had the honour of mounting a {plendid carraige, and was 
driven with expedition to a Weit-ftrect ; where alighting, my 
{park knocked at the door, and foon entered’a genteel apartment, 
in Which he was received withuncommon wivacity by a young 


lady of very lovely appearance, whom I foon found, by their con- 


verfation to be his miftrefs. A beau’ isnothing without a white 
handkerchief, It wasprefently wanted. I wasfound initsfolds, 
but had unluckily, rubbed my fides fo much againit it as to clean 
myfelf/—as is often the cafe of thofe who keep | bad_ company—at 
thevexpence of my affociate. I was inflantlyfeized and thrown 
atthe fire ; but happily hitting the tip of the grate’s back, {ell be- 
hindit, arid was, atter dinner, removed in the fire-fhovel with 
fome cinders ; when my miftrefs not being able; to find-her etwee, 
and exceedingly wanting one of its little Sinftrum ents, at that mo- 
ment caftine her bright eyes upon me, refcucd me once more from 
my impending ruin, ‘by cutting me into a toothpick. { foon un- 
derwent many frefh changes, till I was in the end, like all mortal 
things, fairly worn ot. At length, after pafling through athort 
andadtive exiftence;. I was found wholly unfit for fervice, and by 
way of recompence, was left to “ moulder and to rot in cold oblivi- 
on,” once more upon.a dunghill: Sictranfit gloria mundi ! 

Here Iawoke, and could not help tmiling at the whimfical 
{por tings of Fancy while Queen Mab had been withme. And 
yet is not the life of Man fubjedt to revolutions equally rapid and. 
extraordinary? And will not the Reader confefs, the above Hiflo- 
ry was written by a Pen who had srEn THE WORLD ? 








THE CAVERN OF STROZ 

T is near three months fince I was at Venice. After having 

vifited whatever was worthy of curiofity i in that reat city, 1 
Was preparing to quit it, when an unforefeen and exttaord ni ary 
incident prolonged my ftay. One morning, as I was exploring 
the fpacious rooras of the libr: ary of St. h Aark, my cyeswere by 
chance attracted towards alarge folio volume, w ith this title on 
thesback of it—/4 Defcription oj ‘the Cavern of Strozzi. Expecting, 
by the pernfal of the work, to find fom ething that might be ap- 
pn cable to one I was compoling g, upon the fing rular productions of 
Nature in the mincral reign, I went and requ selted the Hbrarian to 
give me the book: asfoonas Lhad it in my handsI retired to 
one ofthe window-feats, to.perufe it the more at my eafe, 
J had already read a few. of the firk pages, without receiving 
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any very great fatisfaction : at the ninth page I was goin2 toe_« hy 
throw down the book; when, on turning the leaf, I thought I ~ ™ 
perceived tran{parent charaéters i in the paper, as the light reflecy 44.) 
ted uponit. Curious of afcertaining what they exprefled, I raifed j 

the book to the window and placed theJeaf that had:interefted- 

my curiofity before it, and between the firft thirteen lines, which 
commenced the hiftory of the petrifactions of the Cavern *of 
Strozzi, I ailtinety read thefe words, although Gothic characters 

had been employ i in order to trace them : 

“The wonders which nature has colle&ed together in the Cavern of 
Strozzi are lefs furprizing than the delirium of thofe paffions which a are 
there exhibited i in all their borr or,” 

There was fomething fo enigmatical in thefe lines, and the 
manner in which I had diféovered them was fo myfterious that 
J could not reftrain the emotions they produced, 1 confefs my 
aftonifhment was increafed when uponcarefully examining the reft 
ofthe leaves, I found thefame infcription repeated on every thir- 
teenth. I am not in the leat faperfti tious. yet this number, to 
which human weaknefs attaches a kind of fatal influence, did not 
fecm to meto have been the effect of chance; therefore the preju- 
dice which actuated the writer in ufing it, rendered the infcription 
fill more furprifing. I copted i it witha pencil upon acard: Idid 
not fom et to note down the title ape work, the name of the book- 
feller who had publithed i it, the place and year it had been printed, 
and the numbers of the fatal pages one hich the infcription had 
been interlined ; I alfo remarked the fhelf of the library on which 
the volume was placed ; and then, returning it to the librarian, 
I afked him, affecting as much indifference asI poflefled cu- 
riofity whether he could inform me of the name of the author of 
the work. The good Friar (for they are of the order of Domi- 
nicans who have the charge of the library of St. Mark) anfwer- 
ed in the negative ; but he prefumed it was fome one who had 
attentively examined the rare productions of the Cavern of Stroz- 
zi. To me, who had not. read much of the contents of the book, 
this aniwer might have conveyed a double meaning; but I pet- 
ceived by the reft of the difeourfe, that he was lefs informed on 
the fubjeét than mytell’; therefore taking leave of him, I went to 
Sridulee in thofe reflections this event had fugegefted. 

Having retired to one rl the folitary walks in the garden be- 
longing to the library of St. Mark, Ivread the myfterious Ines 
again and ALAIN 5 but the more I meditated, the leis could I dift 

over their meaning: and though they were am in Gothie 

racters, yet as the book was of a recent date, thefe lines muft 
mi be fo too. Then I faid to myfelf, « OF ee at pafiions 
can a dark and infolated Cavern be the theatre ?—Even fup- 
pofing murders to have been meditate.] or committed there, how 
can it now exhibit a reprefentation of horrors that are palt ?— 
Befides, the author of the infcription has not pointed/out the pe- 
riod to which he refers. it was poffible fome hermit, wearied 
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of the follies of youths ‘and sie’ vidi agi own paffion: hadgite 9 
habjted the caverne~But did he -refide there. en Was.” apg << 
* he?—He muithave been héard of at Venice.’ , Stcluirete te ie 
queftions:I had to refolve—fuch the doubts torelear up. lb re 

Night @raprifedeme i in the midft of my meditations, whieh were “ et Gags 
the more painful.as I had no clue to dire@'them ; but in ‘what-~ on sae 
ever way I confidered the fubjett, my mind wasdtill embarrafled ; 






































and at a lof to form any reafonable conjecture. . eid : ees 
Neither the dead filence of the night, nor the ‘depth or my.tc- f 4 2 am ROR TD 
eT, eee ees, 


flections, afforded me any-afliftancesin«my. refearche’. When.’ apt. Ph 
day appeared, I went«to every bookfeller in Venice; to enguite %| at teh 5a 


for the Defcription of the Cavern of Strozzi; but, among thirty ©. er Te 
I only found three who had ever heard of the book, and only ones “~~ “Me Ae ie ee 
who conld procure itfor me. I bought this fingle, copy} and ~ * wee a5 1a: ie 
fhut myfelf up in my ftudy; to difcover the fenfeyof the oracle” 4.52) 2° 
which appeared-fo myfterious. ‘My hopes were deteived.; itiwas Ree Ry -. & 
in’ Vain “t turned-to every thirteenth leaf; I found none of the-. Bigs: ys a3 
tranfparent charaGters, and was obliged to refer again to my, card. rads eT 

All thefe obftacles, inftead of Rifling my curtotit ys rendered ity are Sk ee 
more active. I have.often traverfed miles to eather remarkable, Sa vbr 
plants, or difcover the rare produGtions-of nature; but I would: / 26k ile 
travel to the remotelft parts of the globe, if by. fo doing Firould sf atts 4. 
difcover a new_region in the heart of man, or develope a fecret ™ tem “#i og . 
fold in which fome new paffion was concealed. ct as ag i | 

The leaves of the hieroglyphic volume, which Iscompared toxeyy. y Ri ele 
thofe of the Sybil, promifed me this fatisfacion; and-I was’ a ae, B 
anxious not to neglect an opportunity which might never again ae, eg 
prefent itfelf. Bre ig 

I informed myfeilf re: foe ing the Cavern of Strozzi; ° T yah t : 
that it was fituated in a fmall ifland of the fame name in’ th : ete 


Adriatic Gulph, to the north of Venice, about the dikance of 
five miles ; had it been an hundred 1 fhould. have gone. ‘he 
next day I bargained witha gondolier, and having provided my- ee 
{elf with arms and fome provilions, f embarked at funfet. . » ia 
The nature of this recital docs not allow me to interrupt it, to » _ te 1 
deferibe the mag Gent effect of that beautiful planet which was 
flowly finking into the tranquil wave gilded by its rays 3 nor is 
my hafty pen worthy fo grand a pidure ; but I cannot avoid re- 
commending to thofe w ho are delirous of enjoying fuch.a fcene, 
to figure to themfelves the infinite nwmber of barks and gondolas 
which at that moment covered the fea, and whofe floating ftream- aie 
ers feemed to refleét, by the pleafine variety of their colours, the — > ae: 
slowing tints which are parted i in the heavens. +i 
After a paffage of an hour and.a quarter we anchored ina lit- 


tle creek of the land ; when the gondolier, afies having pnt me fii 
on fhore, and received my orders to return at the fame hour next i! 
day, wifhed mea good night, and rowed off. oe 

I had landed on the fide neareft the Cavern, and had not pro- ie 
ceeded two hundredupaces, when, from the digererisc of the foi) Pe 
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on which T food, and the dampnefs of the air, \I conj eGared i a % 
was'near it. ‘To the rich and luxuriant fields I had acted: fue. gaa 
ceeded barren heaths and arid fands. My fight, which, had “at” 
firlt been gratified: by theappearance of pople irs and palm trees, 
whofe f iilace, lightly waving, prefented a, moving ih: dow, now. 
Pada ened at the mournful afpect.of the yew and w reeping noms : 
I foon found myfelf eps defeending, and ia.a_ few minut 
was at the mouth of the ‘ Cavern. “Rugged 1 and tteep rocks ob: 
ftructed the ‘entrance, anil between their cavities ‘were planted 
gloomy cyprefies, A fort of brownifh mols grew about. the 
rocks 3, whofe white fummits formed a: {trong contraft with the 
dull afpeé of furrounding nature, and rendered the ere itil 
moreidifmal. The expiring r: ays of ‘the fun, which reileced on 
them, coloured their extreme!t points; but the faint tint, they | 
beftowed, “inflead of enlivening, the fcene,; added to its horror,* 
Never was my joul fo harrowed as when contemplating’ this 
dreadful picture. It was in vain I-looked round me; the fin 
had difappeared, and I feemed as though plunges into an ime 
menfe tunnel, the fides of which, thick town with pointed fints, 
and trees of mournful hue, announced nought but deipair and’ 
death, 

“Alas!” I exclaimed involuntarily, as if tranfported by one 
of thole’ rapid emotions which a foul saunas agitated cannot 
a art Alas !. how, in fuch a detert, can man be a lav 

f paflions ?—Is it here they reign with full fway ?—Wh at. 
labrie nature feems extiné, can the paflions fill exilt !—Where 
the foul untrepid enough not to be mtimidated at this fcene oe 
What flame, however devouring, but this place mult extinguifh ? 
—QOh paifions ! wild ungover nable patlions! if ye diiturb thete 
rocks, what lonely cottage can ye leave in peace ?”? 

The day, or rather evening, pices venfibly awav, and w 
replaced by the pale and trembli xr light ef the moon. This 
circumftance’ ftill added to the hortb! of the fituation ; the gi- 
gantic forms of the rocks became more hideous, and the immenfe 
jhadow. s they projected troze my foul with terror. ~On,a fudden I 
figured to my imagination th: it this ne eadful- Cavern had.been 
Rained with the blood of fome fadwicims sand from the miditofa 
large and dark opening, which feemed ‘ik ethe jewsot De: ath threat. 
ening me, I thought It Ib de ais pale phantoms fitting along ; doubt- 
lefs it was nothing more than an illufion: © Reafon calmed thé 
fallies of my diftar! ed imaginati onyand I proceeded in fearch of 
fome place of fecurity where I mi: ght pafs.the mht. 

Iexplored the Cavern.a co ntic Ale time,’ durtags which=I 
amo} repented having at empted fi {fo hazardous an adventtire. 

At length, having found a {pot fhaded by a willow, I feated my- 
fel lf, examined my pittols, whieh l found in good order, took.a 
Hittle refrefhment, drew my iwerd, and wrayj pping myfelf in my 
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. {had eat in this pofition about half an ho : 
“to doze, when an hdl owyand diftant murmur drew my attention. 


J puthed back she hood of my cloak, -with whith I had:covered fiend 


my head; placed my elf on” my feat, and “liftened with the moft © 
filent attention. ‘The noifey which at firltfeemed as if approach- 
ing me, fuddenly ceated, and for fome nimutes I heard no more’s. ... 
but it foon became more diftiné. By the found, 1 thought it. © 
was produced by «chains qagecd alone under the'vaults of the 
Cavern; and their’horrid clanking appeared to advance nearer 
andnearer$ preéfently a part of the rock,» which*formed ‘an ‘ens 
trance to.a more fecret part of the Cavern, was removed, with a 


noife that made*the whole place refound, and I faw a tall figure, 


clad ‘in white, and chained, led ont by another, who’appeared cack 


“fomewhat fhorter.. After féveral w inding’s, durime which the 
‘two fpettres preferved a profound jffilence, they changed their di- 
rection, and, were proceeding towards the {pot where’I was ;.E 
> had yuk time to rife; feize my aims, and retreat. behind the wil-* 
‘ow, whofe ged trunk was fuficiently. large’,to-have’ concealed ~ 
three perfons. I was in the fhade, and confequently my motions 
*-were not difeovered. . “The figure i in white, and the one who held 
it.enchained, arrived/at the fpot I had jutt= quittéd ; and the for- , 
mer having feated himfelf, the other fattened the chain’of his,’ 
companion,” or rather his: ptifoner, to,a ring placed in the rock, 
which 1 had not perceived ; he then withdrewtoa fhort diftance, 
pulled outa fteel, ftruck it, lighted a’ pipe, muttered a few oaths, 
and began to {moke. 


After a mournful falence of ten or-twélye minutes, which was 


only, interrupted by the fighs of the perfonage who. ‘was ‘feated, 


thedlatter addrefied the one who, appeared. to be his keepér:— a 


“ Ricardo,’ faid he, ““what’s the hour 

* Pat amidnicht,” replied t the other furlily. 

“Midnight 1 ex claimed the prior er, uttering a heavy figh— 
“Avtas! all hours are.to me, equal, for they area 21 equally attend- 
ed with gricfg—muft I beycor ndémned to die daily, andam & 
prevented ridding myfelf cf a loathfome life ?” 

“ S’death P? faid Ricardo—*it depends only on yourfelf to. 
render? yourdife agreeable ; your obitinacy catifes all your mife- 
rés 3, you might be happy it you qvere com plynig..”” 

& Great God 1? replicd Ue pridonexy “at: 1 can*purchafe liber-.% 
ty only at “% price of .h Onenr, I préfer*dying with, her®l léve"to 
living with her I deteft.” : 

Senfible: determination,” repliéd’ the oe ; “to dete 2 
charming woman, and doat tpon'a pion ne carcafe?’ 

& Ricard,” {aid the other, inanaecent mingled with gri iefand 


~ 


indignation, “* you are piaced*here to cuard Hind not to Cive new” 


advice.—Is_ it not’ ex rougheyou tirauntze Over my"perion, but 
mutt you alfo be mafter of my thouc hts , 

Ricardo Vented an oath, arid pas filent. ‘The prifoner fighed, 
and-leaningthis head vpon ‘this:hadds Reetaed to weep. 
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For Anais firuck as, Fewas with the feene I beheld, ‘and the ra 


imyfterions words I had heard Dthought the whole’a dream. 


Ricardo who had finithed fmoking his pipe, amufed himfelfby _ 
elimbing toa part of the rock of Reep afcent; and whén.be was © 


Sat a fofiicicu:t diftance not to-hear me, I thong I would venture 


totter a few confolinge words that might afford a ray of hope 
ta the wretched pri foner.; but.that I might not ftartle him, I 


* fans a few plaintive notes in a very low voice. The unexpected 


funds exeited his attention ; ‘furprife and fear, forced. an involun- 
tary-exclamation from hrm, which howéver the aoler didi not 
hear. Conceiving his firft alarm had fubfided, Ifoftly fune the 
firft couplet of the fol llowine ftanza, which” perfectly accorded 
with his fituation. 7 > 
Oh thou, the victim of fad care and grief! 
Who liv’{t tmmur’d in cavern here. forlorn, 


The hand is near that means to bring relief, 
And heal thofe.mis’ries thou fo long haft born. 


‘hy forrows ceafe, no more thy lot bewail ; 

Of happinefs man ne’er can be bereft, 
Howe’er adverfity with woes affail, 

While hope, that foother of the foul is left. 
Refles& how many by a tyrant’s power, 

Like thee, deplore the dungeon’s gloomy night, 
Till gracious Heav’n, at the appointed hour, 

The tyrant ftrikes, and brings hi is ‘rimes to light. 


Oft days of pleafure follow nights of pain, 
And thou may’ft-wake to happinefs and joy ; 

Then let fweet hope thy finking foul fal (tain, 
For guilt alone can foothing hope deftroy. 


Fo ta 


The prifoner was upon the point of anfwering—he was.pre- 
paring his yoice—when Ricasdas wearied of his amufement,de- 
fcended from the crag of the rock, and approaching him, faid, mi 
the moft brutal panper, « Come, lét us return.’’ 

«To-morrow then,”’ cried the-prifoner, as heywas leaving the 
willow which.conceale d me. 

6)’T’‘o-morrow,”’ replied I. 

“ The devil!” faid Ricardo, ** did i not hear fome one fpeak ?’” 

«‘ Tt was the echo,” : aniwered t! ne prifoner, “ which repeated 
niyswords—To-morrow,’ 

Ricardo* contented himfelf with faying—He had not;before 
obferved ‘the,echo ; and having. untied the chain of his viétim, @ 
they returned into the Cavern. 

Left ‘alone, and abandoned to my reflections, I recalled every 
circumftance. ot the icene.d had. beheld; I compared them to-" 
eether in the order m which they had appeared with the words I 
had extraéted from the book at the library. I prefirmed that a 
unhappy wretch who was coufinaed in the Cayérn of Ntrozzi was 














the victim of the paflion of fome powerful lady, to whofe defires 
he refufed to yield. ‘ But why fhould he have faid that he 
preferred dying with her he loved to living with her he deteited ? 
—Perhaps his miftrefs was a prifoner as well as himfelf, and the 


wretched pair were both immured in this dreadful Cavern.— Why 


talk of dying with her ?—Was it intended to facrifice them ?”’—= 
Again, What could Ricardo mean by the words “ Cherifh 2 
loathfome carcafe ?” | | ; 

All thefe thoughts, and a crowd of others floated on my brain.’ 
As foon as I had folved one quettion, fome objection, which I had 
not forefeen, plunged me in doubt. The night and part of the 
day paffed in this manner ; a thoufand {chemes entered my im- 
agzination :—fometimes yielding to a cowardly fear, I thought of 
flying for ever from this fcene of horror and danger : fometimes 
animated by a more noble fentiment, I determined to inform the 
holy inquifitors of what I had feen. Evening had arrived, and 
I had adopted no fixed refolution. I ran towards the fhore :— 
my gondola appeared ; but I defired the gondolier to return agaim 
next day, pretending (what indeed was but too true) that the 
fingularities and wonders of the Cavern required more than 2 
day to exathine them thoroughly. | pt ' | 

The day had quite departed ; night had veiled the earth, and 
the moon fhed her faint and glimmering rays over a fea of clouds $ 
a foutherly wind, which blew from Venice, made me diftinél 
hear the hours ftrike. Still concealed behind the old willow, E 
counted eleven without having perceived any thing: At length 
a few minutes before midnight, the entrance to the inmoft Cavern 
was unloofed, and the prifoner came forward, followed by the 
brutal Ricardo. Both placed themfelves on the rock near the 
willow. Ricardo chained his victim as before, lighted his pipes 
and walked to a fhort diftance. I repeated,in a low voice, the 
ftanza I fung yefterday, which the prifoner liftened to with at- 
tention ; then cautioufly extending part of my body towards him, 
keeping the other concealed behind the tree, I faid to himy 
‘‘ Are you acquainted with a certain book in the library of St. 
Mark ?”’ , . 

He ftarted—* I fee,” faid he, “ you have read the thirteenth 
pages ; but I am too much obferved to fpeak: Ifyou can feek 
tor my misfortunes, act as this letter direéts you ; and when you 
thall have read it, purfue the dictates of your own heart. 

I was about to reply, but the return of Ricardo only gave me 
time to put forth my hand, and take the letter the prifoner pre- 
fented. I then again concealed myfelf. Ricardo repeated the 
fame circumitances Ihave defcribed to have taken place yelter- 
day ; andthe prifoner, as he was going away, turned his head 
towards the place where I was, and fung thefe words in a mek 
ancholy tone of voice : 


Ke 
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Who aids the caufe of innocence opprefs’d 

** Is by the a&t alone fupremely blefs’d ; 

** No greater rapture man on earth can know, 
‘Than that of feeling and relieving woe,” 


The moon was not fufficiently clear to enable me to read the 
fetter he had given me, and it would been imprudent to have 
ftruck a light ; I therefore left the Cavern, and waited on the fea 
thore the return of the day. Butas I had paffed the preceeding 
night without fleep, was wearied by the ideas this extraordinary 
adventure had excited, and was lulled by the menotonous found 
of the billows beneath me, I yielded to thefe various impulfes, 
and fell into a profound fleep. 

It was broad day-light when I awoke. The fatigue 1 had 
undergone, the fleep I had enjoyed, added to the fharp and ni- 
trous air from the fea, had excited the cravings of hunger in an 
extreme degree ; but I had but little provifion left ; therefore I 
could only afluage without fatisfying it. 

I faw, with fome uneafinefs, that in order to enable myfelf to 
explore the end of this adventure, it was neceflary I fhould return 
to Venice ; and my regret was increafed when I read the prifon- 
er’s letter.—It was to this effect : 

« What you have already feen of my misfcrtunes, dreadful as 
‘they may have appeared to you, can give you no idea of thofe 

of which you are fill ignorant. Ifyou are defirous of be- 

coming acquainted with them, and of refcuing the moft mif- 

‘ erable of men, repair to-morrow about midnight to the fea fhore, 
near the bay which is oppofite to Venice ; a bark will land 
there ; follow thofe whom you fee leave it, without, if poffilbe, 
being perceived by them ; obferve them, and act as honour and 
pity dictate.”’ 

It is eafy to imagine what my impatience was during the reft 
of the day-~an impatience which was encreafed by the calls of 
hunger. I traverfed the ifland, but it only prefented fingular 
petrifations, and fpars of every form and colour—things which 
at any other time I fhould have felt a lively intereft in, but which 
then only augmented my hunger, my impatience, and my 
fatigue. ) 

This tedious day at length clofed.—The fun quitted the hori- 
zon, and my faithful gondolier did not fail to make his appear- 
ance. We foon croffed the ftrait that feperated us from Venice. 
—When I had arrived at that city, I only delayed the neceflary 
time to obtain a frefh fupply of provifions, and in half an hour 
after returned to the ifland of Strozzi. 

In order the better to follow the inftructions contained in the 
prifoner’s letter, I concealed myfelf behind a rifing ground near 
the bay, where, by raifing my head, I could difcover:the fea. [I 
remained a full hour in this pofition.. Towards midnight, as I 

lzed by the moon, which had jut rifen, (for the wind having 
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changed, I could not hear the found of the clocks at Venice) the 
noife of oars, which agitated the calm billows, announced the 
arrival of the bark. It foon touched ground, and five perfons 
came filently from it: one of them faltened it to the fhore, a fe- 
cond uncovered a dark lantern, with which he appeared to ex- 
amine the place round him, and all of them proceeded towards 
the Cavern. 

Leaving the retreat in which I had concealed myfeif, I follow- 
ed them; neither of them fpoke, but walked with flow and fol- 
emn fteps. The noife of their footfteps echoed round them, and 
the Cavern, which they were now near, repeated the founds.— 
What a fcene !—what a fituation!—A gloomy night {carce ren- 
dered vifible, by the faint light of the moon, a parched and bar- 
ren foil, covered with briers ; a dreadful mafs of rocks piled one 
upon another, and rearing their Coloffal forms above the horizon ; 
a wide, dark, and horrid Cavern ; weeping willows ; mournfat 
cyprefles; and, to add to thefe horrors, a dread filence which ren- 
dered the diftant dafhing of the billows and the blood-ftained 
fteps of the five murderers {till more fr ightfal. 

They arrived at the Cavern. One of them ftruck 2 projection 
of the rock with the hilt of his poniard ;. an inftant after a hoarfe 
voice from the infide of the Cavern cried, “Treafon.” ~ The five 
perfons replied, “‘ Vengeance :”’? aud the entrance was opened after 
the three firft had repeated the words “ Vengeance !—vengeance!— 
vengeance |”? 7 

In the meantime, favoured by the darknefs and the confufion 
which agitated the confpirators, I glided, unperccived, among 
them. The light of the lantern hardly extended two fteps be. 
yond him who held it, and we were in fuch a winding and intri- 
cate path that we could only walk one abreaft. It was confe- 
quently difficult, nay almoft impoflible, to have perceived me ; 
but if I had been difcovered, and they had offered me any vio- 
lence, I was provided with arms in good condition, and would 
have dearly fold my life. But the idea of being ferviceable to 
an unhappy being, and a fhort and fervent prayer I addrefied to 
Heaven, banilhed fear from my foul: I only thought of juftify- 
ing that confidence the opprefled had repofed in me. 

"Whilft I was a€tuated by thisreflection, I felt a hand leaning 
on me, which from its fmallnefs and foftnefs, 1 judged to be a 
woman’s. This hand, apparently heated. by a burning fever, 
grafped 1 mine with a convulfive motion, and prefling it to her 
heart, which beat with violent and unequal palpitations. I con- 
tinued filent, when I heard a voice in foft accents, but evidently 
agitated, fay to me, “Do you not fcel how it beats ?—it is rage— 
it is love.”’* 








— 





* ‘The inconfiftency of the Lady’s condud can only be ace 
counted for from the difordered and agitated fate of her paflions 
at the moment. 
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As we advanced, the Cavern feemed to enlarge itfelf. The 
pieperip gs of light which at intervals {hot from the lantern, re- 
tected upen the roof and fides of the rock, whofe cryftalline pro- 
ductions {parkled with a thoufand colours. We foon breathed a 
damp air, infected with peftilential vapours. I felt myfelf unwell, 
and remarked that three of thofe I accompanied were in a fimi- 
lar fituation. ‘The three others, ] mean the gaoler, who had o- 
pened the entrance of the Cavern, he who carried the lantern, and 
{he who had taken me by the hand, were in no ways affected. _ 

At a little diftance we defcended fome fteps, rudely cut out in 
the rock; at the bottom of the laft of them was a fmall door, 
which, upon being ftruck by him who went firft, was immedi- 
ately opened.—We entered :—the darknefs did not permit me to 
diitinguith the objects ; however, by the faint light that preceded 
us, 1 obferved in one of the corners a figure dreffed in white ; it 
was the only object I could diftin€lly perceive ; for the man who 
held the lantern having taken it to light a torch by, a guft of wind 
extinguifhed it, and we were left in utter darknefs. I confefs 
whatever firmnefs I poffeiled I could not at that inftant refift the 

impulfe of terror. 

The dread fcene that furrounded me, the fearful filence pre. 
ferved by my criminal companions, the horrid darknefs, the damp 
dews of the Cavern—all thete circumftances united convinced me 
I was among a fet of murderers, whofe dark deeds perhaps I 
was onthe point of witnefling. 1 however recalled my troubled 
{pirits, and refolved notwithf{tanding the numbers againft me, to 
exert the courage of juftice, which is ever an even match for guilt, 


(To be continued. ) 
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FEMALE DEBATES. 


From a Foreign Publication, 


TO THE EDITORS, 
GENTLEMEN, 


The novelty and whimficality of the following curious Debates. 
“upon feveral abfurd and ridiculous queftions, by a fociety of 
ladies, who met once a weak for their own amufement, will, 
I flatter myfelf, afiord fome entertainment to your numerous 
readers, and make a few additions among your wonders. I 
affure you 1 have hazarded my character much by running the 
rifque of getting them, having been neceflitated to ufe the powy 
erful means of bribery to procure a place of concealment, 


wherein by the means of pencil and paper, and the happy art 
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‘ef fhort hand, I have made a verbatim copy of thofe very inge. 
‘ nious arguments ; previous to the publication of which I think 
it my duty to prefix | 


: Lan Apology to the Female Society. 
LADIES, | 


AM fenfible of the very great accufations which may be urg- 

ed againft me by your very praife-worthy and honourable 
fociety, and am, therefore, willing to fay a few words, not by way 
of defence, but palliation. The charges which I expec to be 
laid againft me are thefe— 

Firlt. That I have dared to praétife clandeftine means of con- 
cealing myfelf during the evenings of your debate. 

Secondly. That I have availed myfelf of this opportunity, and 
by the happy knack of fhort hand, made an exact copy of thofe 
debates. ~ : 

Thirdly. That I have prefumed to offer them without the foci- 
ety’s permiflion to the public. 

To thefe three charges J plead—Guilty ; but flatter myfelf I 
fhall be able to advance fuch powerful reafons as will at leaft 
moderate, if not entirely abate any fentence your court of equity 
may think proper to pafs upon the poor culprit. 

In juftification of my being guilty of the firlt charge, in having 
concealed myfelf during the evenings of your debate, I am hap- 
py in being able to refer to one of thofe very debates, which has 
declared curiofity in men or women not only excufable, but com- 
mendable when it is pro bono publico, On account of this remark, 
I not only confefs, but exult in the commiflion of this charge, for 
I will be bold to declare, that thefe debates will be productive of 
more good and entertainment than many publications of a great- 
er fize; in therefore confefling my curiofity I accordingly ac- 
knowledge the fecond accufation, and think after having gone fo 
far in procuring the means of overhearing, if I had not commit- 
ted what 1 heard to paper, my crime would ftill have been the 
fame, without being of any advantage to myfelf; but can it be 
deemed a fault to feek iniirudtion and convey it to others? If, 
ladies, you are determined to bring this matter to trial, believe 
me, that im my turn I fhall arraign you for the felfifh intention of 
retaining to yourfelves fo much jound argument and entertain- 
ment. ’Tis true, the greateft charge againit me is the lafi—For 
daring to publifh thefe debates without permiffion. But as I 
knew it impracticable to obtain this permiflion, any application 
for the fame would be of courfe not only needlefs, but perhaps 
have defeated my defign. However, difhonourable as this a& 
may be, I prefume that I have difplayed fome honor in the pub- 
lication ; for I have not dared to divulge when or where thefe de- 
bates were held, nor even the ladies names at full who fupported 
them, for as the reader may eafily perceive, they are either fic- 
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titious or merely the initials; therefore, ladies, notwithflanding 
the difcovery of your plan, and the publication of your fpeechesy 
there is not the leaft revelation or even intimation of your char- 
acters or motives forthe fame. Though great as my offence is 
then, feeing it might have been greater, I hope it will be excufed. 
Ought I to keep fo much learning to myfeif, and not communi- 
cate it to the public ?>—It may be urged againft me, that I fhould 
have waited till after your deaths. Ah ladies—my life is as pre- 
carious as your’s, and there can be but little dependance placed 
upon our fucceffors. I was unwilling to run any hazard of de- 
laying this publication, for fear thefe debates, which certainly re- 
flec& great honor and credit on the fair fpeakers, fhould either be 
miflaid or abufed ; now they are refeued from, oblivion, while 
the orators are ftill concealed. Further apology would undoubt- 
edly be needlefs, I have faid all that propriety can dictate to pal- 
late my offences ; were I to attempt an entire vindication, | am 
confcious it would be an aggravation of my faults, I fhall there- 
fore beg leave to fubmit the following pages to the candid read- 
er, by whofe decifion I am willing to abide, whether or no my 
crime is pardonable or not. I am convinced that that curiofity, 
which, ladies, you acknowledge yourfelves to be poffeffed of, will 
render you defirous of knowing by whofe. affiftance I obtained 
admifiion behind the curtain—but pardon me here—though I 
confefled mylelf guilty of all the charges which (to my knowledge) 
can be urged againft me, vet I have no right to criminate others, 
Suffice it to fav, that my concealment was originally defigned for 
the public utility ; and when you, ladies, are pleated to declare 
yourfelves, and will permit me to prefix your real titles to your 
feveral arguments, pro and con, I will then venture to announce 
my afiiftants, and fubcribe myicif atfull, your obliged iervant, 
though at prefent INCQG. 


Rules of the Female Society. 

1. THAT nogueftion fhould be adjourned, but on the con- 
trary (the time for debate being unlimited) the fpeakers fhould 
fit, be it ever fo late, till it was decided. 

2. that no additional members fhould be admitted. 

3. That the ladies (the fociety confifting of thirteen) fhould 
each be prefident in rotation, and that the prefident of one night 
fhould be at liberty to deliver her queftion (to be decided) for 
the fucceeding, and that fuch prefident fhould appoint five mem- 
bers, with herfelf to fupport that queftion, and fix others to op- 
pofe it ; it remaining with the prefident of the evening (being 
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the thirteenth) to decide the queftion, by making the majority 


according to her partial opinion of the arguments which were 
urged for and againtft it. 
“ } 1° ° 7 
4, That each member may be at liberty to introduce a couple 
efiemale auditors. . 
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%. ‘That no gentleman fhall upon any account be admitted as 
gn auditor. 


6. That tea or wine fhall be handed about at proper intervals,’ 


7. That if one of the members be under the neceffity of leaving 
the room, her prefence fhall be waited for. 

8. That all forfeits in cafe of non-attendance, untimely inter- 
ruptions, &c. &c. fhall be appropriated for the purpofe of furnifh- 
ing a library. 

Whimfical Debates on curious Duacflions, by @ Society of Ladies, never 
before publifbed. 
QUESTION I. (Mis L. in the Chair.) 


& Whether is fafhion produ&tive of greater Good or Evil ?”? 
Mrs. G. whofe queftion this was, rofe ahd opened the debate 
2s follows : 


MRS. PRESIDENT, 


Though fafhion ping be held in the greateft contempt by thofe 
reverend gentry, who bemg pat the age of gaiety, are confe- 
quently enemies to all manner of drefs and elegance, yet I con- 
tefs mylelf a {trong advocate in its favour; for fafhion, infignifi- 
cant as it may be ‘deemed, i is productive of the greateft utility ; 
upon my honour I cannot. fee what evil arifes from fafhion, on 
the contrary we reap the greateft advantage from it. Fafhion 
(in the firft place) is a great encourager of trade. What would 
taylors do if there were not continu: all y achange? What would 
milliners do if.our caps and {mall efceteras continued in the fame 
form ? Fafhion alfo promotes induftry in ourfelves ; for if a 
lady’s circumftances cannot afford to encourage the tradiefniaes, 
fhe muft condefcend to apply herfelf to the needle, and make the 
neceflary alterations in her bonnet. or cap, which fafhion may 
command. Fatfhion alfo canerseen merit, for were it not fafhion- 
able there would be no dedications, no favour granted to litera~ 
ture. Fathion alfo advances charity, for were it not for fafhion 
few charity fermons would avail the poor. In fhort, fathion is 
one ot ‘the greateit blefhags we have, and were it not for fafhion, 
I will be boldto fay, we fhould be all negligent, flovenly, difa- 
greeable, and uncharitable. 

Lady Mergravine. J have liftened, with profound attenéion, to 
ry ang: friend, and am furprifed to hear fuch weak arguments 
efcape fo ft trong an underftandi ng. Idifferenttrely from all that 
has been urged i in’ favour of fathion, for in my humble opinion 
fathion is productive of the greateft evil. What encouragement 
does fathion give to trade ? Clothes we mui have in fpite of 
' fafhion, and if it does encourage the taylor in fome inftances, how 
many others are thereby ruined. When feveral puppy-fons of 

mechanics a! {piring to the flile and apeing the follies of the ¢on, 
too frequently plunge their fathers in debt for the gratification 
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of their fafhionable defires. I have known fome young gentle- 
men who, being awhile in London, have returned to the country 
fuch complete monkeys by the means of fafhion, that they were 
totally unfit for employment. How can fafhion be faid to pro- 
Mote trade, when to my knowledge Buckves were a long time 
. out of fafbion, and ladies frequently appear uncovered ? How does 
it promote induftry ?—for while mifs is employing herfelf in a/er- 
ing a cap or bonnet, fhe fhould perhaps be making fomething more 
material, or mending her ftockings. As to merit, that has been 
fo long out of fafhion, it muft of courfe be unfafhionable to en- 
courage it. It is more the fafhion by going to Italian operds 
(which few underftand) to reward foreign performers in prefer- 
ence toour own afors. ET never knew nor heard it before hinted 
that any charity was derived from fafhion. My worthy friend 
miftakes what charity is, if our alms are for fafhion fake; 1 fay 
it is oftentation then which prompts us to give, and I am appre- 
henfive that thofe fa/bionable donors will find Heaven hereafter a 
very unfafbionable place. I muft therefore infift that fafhion is 
productive of every evil by corrupting our drefs and manners, by 
making monkeys of men, and fhuttlecocks of women. 

Mrs. C, Notwithftanding the vehemence of the laft {peakers 
I muft agree with the lady that opened this debate. What is it 
which conftitutes any diftinétion between mafter and men, mif- 
trefs and maid—but fafhion? If fafhion did not ordain proper 
modes and uniformity, we fhould all be a motley crew, dreft ac- 
cording toour own fancy, without any regulation ororder. As 
it muft be obvious then to every common underftanding, it re- 
quires very little argument to fupport the queftion. London has 
long been deemed a place of elegance, becaufe of its fafhions ; 
and ladies in the country are very happy in having an opportu- 
nity of feeing London te acquire tafte, which is the greatett addi- 
tion to beauty. 

Mrs. T. Notwithftanding the great partiality which Englifh 
ladies may have for fafhion, I mutt think their beauty requires 
an addition of fomething when it cannot give fatisfaction by itfelf; 
but real beauty requires no fafhions to adorn it—real beauty 
fhews more, the /e/s there isfhewn upon it. How did the ancients ? 
There were no fafhions (as 1 can read of) in their times, and yet 
they have not been reprefented to us as a motley crew. 

Mrs. F. The lacy is mittaken. If we do not read of fafh- 
ions among the ancients, we read of cuffoms, which was the olds 
fafrioned word, and of the fame fignification, _ 

Lady D. I. 0. Mrs. Prefident, I} have forbore fpeaking this 
fome time, but as I found it was not the fafhion for ladies to be 
filent, for rasnron sake [ rife. I mutt confefs that I think fath- 
ion, in many inftances, extremely rude and uncivil; fhe makes 
us drefs, talk, walk, and aét, juit as fhe likes—and who is fhe ?— 
a lady of quality !—for it mult be fach to make fathions for us, 
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while 2 gentleman of diftin&tion fets them up. forthe other fex. 
Is it not beneath us to fay that we muft drefs according to their 
tafte ?—they conftitute fathions for their own advantage, and we 
mutt follow them let them be ever fo inconvenient to us. What 
in the name of wonder could induce any lady of quality to fet up 
the odd, whimfical fafhion of Pads ? Where was the occafion of. 
raifing a ftrange’ projection sefore, and moving the fafh out of its 
due place ; of making us all bodies and no waift, except that that 
lady wasin a certain fituation, which required a difguife, and we of 
courfe muft appear in shat fituation to keep her in countenance 2 
[ don’t know what name fafhion might have had with the an- 
cients, but really fhe has fo many new titles now, I muft deme 
her no better than a fwindler, and an impoftor, for the is fafhion, 
alias the Ton, alias the Tippy, alias the sti, alias the THING; 
alias the sort, alas the ETIQUETTE, alias the TASTE, &c. &c. LI 
underftand, shane that there is a diftinétion between thefe 
names in the city and St. James’s; in the latter place you may 
Sind tafhion in the Matsa of the fon, the tafe, the etiquette, &cs 
in the city they are all the sippy, the thing, the foré, &c. and pretty 
things they are, Heaven-knowns!—with a fart of a cane, which 
eing twelve inches long, one blow of an Irifhman’s fhillalagh 
would drive twelve yards away. In Queen Elizabeth’s days it 
was the fafhion to eat a clumfy beef-ftake for breakfaft, but the 
fafhionable gentry of the prefent day would turn up their nofes 
at fuch diet. Where then is that confiftency, that uniformity 
which was mentioned in fafhion? It was Henry the Eighth, I 
fuppofe, who yeep divorces into fafhion, to anfwer his purpofes 
this I believe isthe only fafhion of any duration, and indeed it is 
become fo fafhionable now, that a man may have a plurality of 
wives, anda Woman a plurality of hufbands, without ever offend- 
ing the laws. Fafhion could be produétive of good if the fafhion- 
makers were well diff pofed—for inftance—if integrity was the 
fafhion, it would not be fo much the fathion to break promifes as 
itis; if benevolence were recommended, fafhion would be of 
fome fervice then, but where ts there any good or honefty in it at 
prefent? The fa/bionable lover is void of all truth, conftancy, and 
honor’: ; the fa/kicnable man, or the man of the einrkh may be of ufe 
to brothels and taverns, but very little to the community ; the 
fafoionable lady, or the lady of bon ton or high life, {pends her morn- 
ings in bed, and her nights at the card-table ; thefe are fa/hiouable 
l-wities, as a learned counfeller ealls them. Thefe are the fallies 
of fafoion; as 1 myfelf have endeavoured to reprefent them in a 
dramatic attempt. 

Mifs Coarlotie 8. There are faults as well as good quaiities 
among us all, and fuch, I take it, is the cafe with fafhion; but 
though there are many fafhionable vices, ftill the good which re- 
fults from fathion, in my humble opinion, predominates. As to 
the multitude of names which belong to fafhion, I cannot 


why that fhould leffen it in ou eRimation. My worthy friend 
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might as well call the chafte Diana, and the bright god of the 
Sun, impoftors and {windlers; as well as fafhion, for the variety 
of their titles. 

Lady Margravine. 1 don’t know one good quality belonging 
to fafhion, except that of reconciliation ; for I know not how 
but it renders all its votaries content with its rules, let them be 
ever fo oppofite to its former ones. A buck of ninety could not 
bear broad backs, they were deenred a Monmouth cut ; but he is 
now perfeétly reconciled to them, and admires them valtly. The 
ladies idolized the high-crowned hats faft year becaufe they add- 
ed fo much to their height, but now they can’t bear them, it ab- 
folutely made them grenadiers out of all proportions ‘The bucks 
fome years ago praifed the large buckles, becaufe they contribut- 
ed fo much towards the beauty of the fhoe ; then (when fafhion 
ordered the change) they foon difcovered that they were danger- 
ous to the ankles, and of courfe fmall ones were preferable ; at 
laft buckles became quite difagreeable, there were nothing like 
firings to keep the fhoes tight: thus notwithftanding a multi- 
plicity of changes, fafhion has ftill the means of reconciling her 
votaries to themall. I remember a Scotch gentleman who 
made it a rule always to drefs in oppofition to the fafhions ; this, 
rio doubt was foon taken notice of. You are an oddity, fays a 
friend, why are you not in the fafhion ?—Becanfe I have a fon 
that is a fafhionable gentleman, and I have often heard my wife 
{wear there never fhould be more than one monkey ina houfe with 
her. 

Mrs. F. ¥ acknowledge the evils arifing from fafhion, but in- 
fift upon it there is one good it is productive of which makes more 
than ample amends. I allude to that honor which fafhion has 
erected, and which undoubtedly binds even the great. «4 

Lady D. I.0. And what is fafhionable honor ?—Does the 
tady allude to that honor which has rendered duelling a cuftom 
among gentlemen, or to that honor which makes the ladies pay 
their debts of extravagance in preference to the tradefman’s bills. 
{ Here was great applaufe.) If this be the fafhion alluded to, and I 
know none other that originates from fafhion, I muft think it, 
and I will alfo declare it to be productive of more evil than good. 
In the courie of thefe debates it has been mentioned that fafhion 
makes a proper diftinction between the malter and man, the 
miftrefs and maid; this I deny, the lower elafs continually ape 
their fuperiors in what perhaps they cannot afford, and are. there- 
by driven to want and diftrefs. But fuppofe the mafter in the 
pink of the fafhion, and his fervant a plain man, is this a_ proper 
diitinction ?~~No—for a rational being would at firft fight take 
the fervant for the gentleman, and the mafter for a French valet. 
That fafhion is the “Road to Ruin,” has been too evidently 
proved. Neither titles nor eftate can fupport for any length of 
time the unmeaning extravagancics of fafhionable theatricals, and 
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the confequerice in general is, we live unregarded, and die unre 
gretted. ( Applaufe repeated. ) . 
| [The Prefident’s opinion being now defired, ] 

Mi/; L. rofe—I am indeed fo much delighted with the argue 
ments on both fides, that I find it rather difficult to make the 
decifion. ‘The arguments for fafhion have been very ingenious, 
but thofe againft it certainly more powerful. .I do not hefitate 
then to declare that it is now my firm opinion, that fafhion is 
productive of more evil than good. — : 


QUESTION II. (Mrs. C. in the Chair.) 


“Ts ita juft infinuation that Curiofity is to be found more 
among Ladies than Gentlemen ?” 


Mifs L. Tam anxious for the honour of our fex, that this 
queftion fhould have an early difcufhon—.Why women thould be 
fuppoted to have more curiofity than men, I confefs lam weary 
of conjecture—I am not experienced fufficiently, nor do I fuppofe 
any of us are, in the grounds of philofophy to give logical rea- 
fons for this fuppofition ; I flatter myfelf there is no occafion for 
fuch fuperficial learning to examine impartially this queftion—I 
repeat impartially, for though our aflembly confifts of females 
only, ftill I hope no lady will be backward in delivering her real 
and candid opinion.—Let us firft of all fee if the gentlemen are 
not equally prone to curiofity as women. It is faid, that it chief. 
ly belongs to our fex in having originated with the firft woman 
Eve. Now it has always ftruck me that Adam was in every de. 
gree as curious as his rib, It was Adam, not Eve, that received 
the divine prohibition ; the difobedience of Adam was therefore 
greater than that of Eve, confequently Ais curiofity is more ta 
be blamed than 4er’s—for the honor of or fex I won’t allow 
that Adam hada greater fhare of fenfe than Eve, though it 
would certainly aflift my opinion, for I fuppofe the gentlemen, 
pride themfelves that being pofleiled of more fenfe, they have 


confequently lefs curiofity. If Adam had indeed more fenfe, the. 


greater was his fin. Now it {trikes me that Eve was induced to 


eat the apple by the dint of perfuafion, and not through the force’ 


of curiofity ; on the contrary, Adam being told of the fuperior 
fweetnefs of this fruit was curious to make the trial. I cannot 
therefore agree, that Eve’s curiofity was greater than Adam’s, 
or that curiofity originated with her.. But what examples have 
we of the prevalence. of curiofity in the female fex—do we read 
of any extraordinary inftances ?—-I can recollect none ;—for my 
part, I think that authors, though they very induftrioufly attri- 
bute curiofity to us, give in general {tronger proofs of the contra- 
ry—for I have remarked in all the plays I have feen and read, 
thai for one lady who retires behind the fcreen or into the clofet, 
for the purpofe of liftening, twenty gentlemen do the fame. Ik 
ig curiofity (for no other reafon in the world canbe given) thay 
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induces Major Dennis O’Flaherty to go behind the fereen when 
he overhears the lawyer. It is not curiofity which conceals lady 
Teazle, but undoubtedly it is curiofity which prompts her huf- 
band to go into the clofet.—Some wives, I underftand, are induc- 
ed by curiofity to peep into their hufband’s letters ; this is exem- 
plified by the comedy of the Fealous Wife. There are -hufbands 
however, (as the Su/picious Huj/band {hews) who are equally given 
to jealousy y, and will make no {fcruple of opening their wives let- 
ters. It is faid that our fex has declared a great deal of curiofity 
in refpect to the Freemafon’s Society—I confefs myfelf anxious to 
know them, and is it ban be fuppofed that if the men had not the 
means of Knowing, t they would not be as curious tco? I cannot 
therefore fuppofe the infinuation juft that our fex is the more cu- 
rious. | | 

Mrs. F. Mrs. Prefident—With fhame for my fex, I muft con- 
fefs, that it is my opinion, curiofity belongs to us; let any perfon 
come into a mixed room with a declaration of h: aving § ereat news, 
and I will venture my life that a woman is the irft who will in- 
quire what it is. What is the reafon that novels are the chief 

tudy of women? Only becaufe we are curious to know how my 
lady This and my lord That fettle their affairs—if the hero dies, 
if the father relents, ifthe hufband returns, if the couple are mar- 
ried, and all that—were it not for the curiofity of women, novel 
writers would have little encouragement—is not female curiofity 
alfo awakened by riddles? I have known many young girls fit up 
whole nights, vex and teaze themfelves about the fclawous of a 
. trifling ‘aeeeataeg eth is therefore palpable that the curiofity 

a female is ereater than that of a man. 

‘kad Margravine. 1 muft confefs that I think the arguments 
of the laft fpeaker very weak and futile indeed. Literature is 
intended to awaken curiofity, and we find men equally curious 
in refpe&t tothis. What fills the coffee houfes fo full, but the 
curiofity of politicians ? What conftitutes fo many antiquarians 
but curicfity? It is therefore my humble opinion that men are 
more curious than women. 

Lady D. I. 0. 1 deny it—Women are more curious than 
men. I myfelf have been fo curious to hear the parliamentary 
debates, that I have been prefumptuous enough to wear the 
breeches, and keep my ieat in {pite of the lookers-on. Though 
it has been faid that there is no initance given in hiltory of the 


curiofity of women, I beg leave to remind the company here of a 


moft excellent text in ferip tur e; *“ Remembcr Lot’s wiie.”? Her 
curiofity turned her into a pillar of falt; and I am very fure it 
female curiofty was always punifhed thus, falt would become io 
cheap that it might be had for the bare c: image. ‘Momus, vhen 
he wanted to create miichiet, began 1 it by aroufing the three god- 
defles—Curiofity with the golden pippin. I think the lady is 
miftaken who has declared that for one inflance of a woman’s 
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part I think, whenever there is a plot to be difcovered (for exam 
ple in Venice Preferved) a woman is always reprefented as the 
principal performer. ‘There is a difference between the curiofity 
of aman and that of a woman; when the former is curious it is 
on account of fome intimations, or for fome defign in view; but 
a woman is frequently curious (I am forry to remark it) without 
any reafon; there is a fort of itching in our nature, which puts us 
always on the fidgets, whenever there is the leaft appearance of 
fomething in embryo. I {peak, Mrs. P. according to my own 
fenfations. If I hear the impertec} founds of a whilper, believe 
me, I can’t fit eafy on my chair tall I know what it is about ; 
if I fee a ftrange act, Iam all on fire till I know the intention ; in 
fhort, if | were excluded from this fociety, I am fure I thould 
endeavour by fome means or other to fecrete myfelf behind the 
curtain, or cock my car at the key-hole. Why is curtofity de- 
{cribed by the painters as a female ?—Becaufe it belongs chiefly 
to our fex—-For that reafon curiofity is of the femanime gender. 
It is alfo a remark that the male monkeys are more antic and full 
of tricks, but the female ones are more curious. Women think 
of marriage at an earlicr age than men, and I have. feme reafon 
tofufpecs the thought proceeds from a little curiofity. 1 fhall 
conclude, Mrs. P. ‘with a fhort anecdote of a married lady, who 

was always very defirous to know what toaft it washer hufband 
gave as foon as the ladies retired from the table. She had often 
liftened but to no purpofe, and indeed I don’t wonder at this de- 
fire, for laflure you 1 feel jult thefame. Such was the curiofity 
of this lady, the toalt which fhe knew (from the anxiety of the 
gentleman t o drink always in a bumper and in private) to be the 
fame, was continually given in different forms, fuch as Here fie 
goes, or perhaps a better. Madam, however, took an opportunity 
when her hufband was intoxicated to coax him into an explana- 
tion. The hufband at laf affured her that it was the Chitch, 
which really appeared the truth, as the ‘had arequently heard him 
give the initiak One day, however, when there was great com- 
pany, and there had been previouily ro licen between her 
and her cood man, the ladies having 1etired according to cuiton 
after dinner, fhe pleaded fome excufe, and refolved to expole her 
hufband, waited till the ufualtoait of the Church was given, upon 
which fhe opened the door, and addreiied the gentlemen thus :— 
“I affure you, firs, notwithanding my hufband drinks z ity he ne- 
ver goes there.” A loud laugh en nfucd, which gratified the wile 
exceedingly. 

Mifs CharlotteS. 1 muft differ in toto from the worthy lady 1 
have the } nonor of fucceeding, though I cannot forber faying her 
remarks have been very fagacio us and ingenious; but I ‘think 
notwithftanding the men are more curious than the women. When 
the famous bottle-conjuror promifed to perform, I am told that 
three parts of the audience, who waited tor the completion of hi 
promife, were men. So. when the impottor advertized the horfe, 
with his head and tail mifplaced—I have heard that numbers of 
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men were duped, but the account does not mention a woman, 
We have, however, ocular demonftr ations now—look at every 
ballad. finger, and you may perceive the circle confifts chiefly of 
men, who with bundles in their hands, or bafkets on their backs, 
evidently fhew us they are neglecting their bufinefs through curi- 
ofity. When the gentleman who had acquired fo great a Name, 
near Long-Acre, firft put it oe his fhop, the number of gazers 
chiefly confifted of men ; and afterwards when he had reverfed 
his grand name, the rem ark was {tillthe fame. As to curiofity 
being of the feminine gender, we might as well lay claim to wif. 
dom, virtue, and fortune, whom painters have reprefented as fe- 
males too. “I dare fay that if any gentleman knew of our aflem- 
bly here, there would be fome of them as eager to liften at the 
door, or go behind the curtain as a lady, and perhaps aflume pet- 
ticoats as fhe affumed breeches. I have heard of fome young 
gentlemen, who have wantonly concealed themfelves under a mar- 
tiage-bed ; and I was told of a lad, who overhearing an appoint- 
ment between two women, for one to come when its was dark 
with a bafket to take fomething (unknown) away, asit was the 
with of Mifs that her father fhould not know any thing about it.— 
Curious to know what it was, particularly as he heard .the epi- 
thets of /weet and _fine, and all that, abfolutely perfonated the wo- 
man, and when he examined the bafket found a child for his 
pains. it is therefore my opinion that the men are more curious 
than the women. : 
Mrs. C. And in my opinion the women are more curious.— 
Afk the fortune-tellers—Afk Mrs. Williams—I believe were it 
not for our cuftom, they wouid all be obliged to decline bufineds ; 
afk the editors of the Wonderful Magazine—were it not for us, 
their wonders would certainly ceafe. | 
Mrs. T. Andin my opinion men and women are equally curi- 
ous, nor Is curiofity by any means a failing; it is our duty to be 
curious for our own fakes, and the good ‘of the public. Where 
would be our defire for improvement, > induftry , and wifdom, were 
it not for curiofity. I confefs (and nature has fo wifely ordained, 
it) the curiofity of men or women may differ in fome refpeéts, 
but ftillthey are equally curious, and curiofity is commendable ; 
there would. elfe be no true friendfhip, no encouragement for mer: 
it, nO inventions, nor no attention to domeltic affairs. ‘We would 
all be inanimate and dull without it. Our family affairs would 
be neglected were it not for curiofity ; fervants would impofe up- 
on us were it not for curiofity ; how ever, | muft condemn that 
curiofity which induces us to negle& our bulinefs ; and without 
any fulfome compliments to either fex, I verily belhieve it may be 
found occafionally in both. 
~ [The Prefident’s opinion being now demanded, Mrs. G. rofe.} 
I own I was for fome time divided in my opinion, but the can- 
a and impartial manner of the laft fpeaker confirms me ina be- 
bef that curiofity is equal in both men and women. 


J 
[To be conti ii ucd, | 
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JULIA TO CAROLINE. 


rN vain, dear Caroline, you urge me to think I profefs only te 
Pee. 

Reflel upon my own feelgs? analyfe my notions of happi- 
nafs explainto you my fyftem !”—My fytem! ButI have no 
fyftem : that is the very difference between us. My notions of 
happinefs cannot be refolved into fimple, fixed, principles. Nor 
dare Leven attempt to analyfe them ; the fubtle eflence vrould 
eféape in the procefs ; juft punifhment to the alchemift in mo-« 
rality ! 

You, Caroline, are ofa more fedate, contemplative character. 
Philofophy becomes the rigid miftrefs of your life, enchanting 
enthufiafmthe companion of mine. Suppofe fhe lead me now and 
then in puiluit of a meteor ¢ am not I happy inthe chace ? 
When one illufion vanifhes, another fhall appear, and ftill leadin 
me forward towards an horizon that retreats as I] advance, the 
happy profpect of futurity fhall vanifh only with my exiftence. 

“ Refle& upon my feelings !’”’—Dear Caroline, is it not enought 
that I do fe cl ?—all that I dread i is that apathy which philofophers 
call tranguility. You tell me that by continually indulging I fhall 
weaken my natural fenfibility ;—-are pie all the faculties of the 
foul improved, refined by exerciféy’and why fhall this be excepted. 
from the general law ? 

But I muft not, you telf me, indulee my tafte for romance and 
poetry, left I wafte that fympathy on fidion which reality fo much 
better deferves. My dear friend, let us chertth the precious pro- 
penfity to pity ! no matter what the object ; fympathy with 
fiction or reality, arifes from the fame difpotition. 

When the figh of compaffion rifes m my bofom, when the 
{pontaneous tear flarts from my eye, what frigid moralift fhall 
€ ftop the genial current of the fov] ;”’ fhall fay tothe tide of paf- 
fion, fo far foalt thou go and no farther ?—Shall man prefume to 
circumferibe that which Providence has left unbounded ? 

But, Oh Caroline! if our feelings as well as our days are 
numbered; if by the immutable law of nature, apathy be the 
fleep of paffion, and kanguor the neceffary confequence of 
exertion ; if indeed the pleafures of life are fo ill- proportioned to 
its donsaihe, oh may that duration be fhort if ned to me !—~Kind 
heaven, let not my foul die before my body ! 

Yes, if at this inftant my guardian genius were to appear before 
me, and offering me the, choice of my future deftiny ; on the 
one hand, the even temper, the poifea judgment, the ftoical ferent- 
ty of philofopby +; ; on the other, the eager genius, the exquifite 
fenfibility of enthufiafm :—If the genius faid to me ‘ chufe.” 
The lot of the one is great pleafure, and great pain—great virtues, 
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and great defe&s—ardent hope, and fevere difappointment— 
extacy and defpair. The lot of the otheris calm happinefs un- 
mixt with violent grief, virtue without heroi{m—refpeé without 
admiration, anda length of life, in which to every moment is 
allotted its proper portion of felicity—Gracious genius, I -thould 
exclaim, if half my exiftence muft be the facrifice, take it ; enthus 
frafn is my choice. | 

Such, my dear friend, would be my choice were I a nian ; as 
a woman, how much more readily fhould I determine ! 

What has woman to do with philofophy ? The graces flourifi 
not under her empire ; a woman’s part in life is to pleafe, and 
Providence has afligned to her /uccefs all the pride and pleafure 
of her being. 

Then leave us our weakneis, leave us our follies ; they are 
our beft arms. 


“ Leave us to trifle with more grace and eafe, 
“ Whom folly pleafes and whofe follies pleafe.’’ 


The moment grave fenfe, and folid merit appear, adieu the bes 
witching caprice, the “ lively non/enfe,” the exquifite, yet childifti 
fufceptibility which charms, interefts, captivates.—Believe me, 
our amiane defes win more than our nobleft virtues. Love re- 
quires fympathy, and fympathy is feldom connected with a fenfe 
of fuperiority. I envy none their ‘* painful pre-eminence.” Alas ! 
whether it be deformity or excellence which makes us fay with 
Richard the Third, 


“TT am myfelf alone.” 


it comes to much the famething. Then let us, Caroline, content 
ourfelves to gain in love what we lofe in efteem. 

Man isto be held only by the fighte# chains ; with the idea 
that he can break them at pleafure, he fubmits to them in fport ; 
but his pride revolts againft the power to which his reafon tells 
him he ought to fubmit. What then can woman gain by reafon ! 
Can fh: prove by argument that the is amiable ? or demonftrate 
that fhe is an angel ? | 

Vain was the induftry of the artift, who, to produce the image 
of perfect beauty, felected from the faireft faces their molt fault- 
lefs features. Equaliy vain muft be the efforts of the philofopher, 
who would excite the idea of mental perfection, by combining an 
aflemblage of party-coloured virtues. 

Such, I had almoft faid; is my /yfem, but I mean my /entiments, 
Tam not accurate enough to compole a /y/fem. After all, how 
vain are fyflems ! and theories and reafonings ! 

We may declaim, but what do we really know? All is uncer- 
tainty—Human prudence does nothing—Fortune every thing ; 
T leave every thing therefore to fortune; you leave nothing. 
Such is the difference between us,—and which {hall be the hap- 
pelt, time alone can.decide. 
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‘Farewell, dear Caroline, I love you better than I thought [ 
could love a philofopher. 
, Your ever affectionate 
JULIA, 


CAROLINE’s ANSWER TO JULIA. 


T the hazard of ceafing to be “charming,” *‘interefling,”® 

“captivating 7,” I muft, dear Julia, venture to reafon with 
you, to examine your favourite doctrine of “amiable defe@s,” and 
if poflible to diffipate that unjuft dread of perfection which you 
feem to have continually before your eyes. 

It is the fole object of a woman’s life, you fay, to pleafe. Her 
amiable defects pleafe more than her nobleft virtues, her follies 
more than her wifdom, her caprice more than her temper, and 
Something, a namelefs fomething, which no art can imitate and ne 
{clence can teach, more than all. 

rt, you fay, fpoils the graces and corrupts the heart of wos 
man 3 and at belt can produce only a cold model of perfection 5 
which, though perhaps ftrictly conformable to rule, can never 
touch the foul, or pleafe the unprejudiced talte, like one fimple 
ftroke of genuine nature. 

I have often obferved, dear Julia, that an inaccurate ufe of 
words produces fuch a ftrange confufion in all reafoning, that in 
the heat of debate, the combatants, unable to diftinguifh their 
friends from their foes, fall promifcuoufly on both. A fkilful 
difputant. knows well how to take advantage of this confufion, 
and fometimes endeavours to create it. I don’t know whether T 
am to fufpecé you of fuch a defign ; but I muft guard again it. 

You have with great addrefs availed yourfelf of the two ideas 
connected with the word art; firft as oppofed to fimplicity it 
implies artifice, and next as oppofed to ignorance, it comprehends 
all the improvements of fcience, which, leading us to fearch for 
general caufes, rewards us with a dominion over their dependant 
effets. That which inftru&s how to purfue the objects which 
we may have in view, with the greateft probability of fuccefs. 
All men who act from general principles are fo far philofophers: 

‘Their objets may be, when attained, infuficient to their hap- 
pinefs, or they may not previoufly have known all the neceflary 
means to obtain them. But they mult not therefore complain, 
if they do not meet with fuccefs, which they have no reafon to 
expect. 

Parrhafius, in collecting the moft admired excellencies from 
various models, to produce perfection, concluded from general 
principles that mankind would be pleafed again with what had 

once excited their admiration.—So far he was a philofopher.— 
But he was dilappointed of fuccefs—Yes, for he was ignorant of 
the caufe neceflary to produce it. The feparate features might 
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be perfect, but they were unfuited to each other, and in thefr 
foreed union he could not give to the whole countenance, fymme- 
try, and an appropriate exprefiion. 

“There was, as you fay, a /omething wanting, which his feience 
had not taught him. He fhould then have fet himfelf to exam- 
ine what that fomething was, and how it was to be obtained. His 
want of fuccefs arofe from the infufficiency, not the fallacy of theo- 
ry. Your object, dear Julia, we will fuppofe is “to pleafe.” If 
general obfervation and experience have taught you that flight 
accomplifhments, and a trivial charatter, fucceed more certainly 
in obtaining this end, than higher worth, and fenfe, you aét from 
principle in “rejecting the one and aiming at the other. You have 
difcovered, or think you have difcovered, the fecret caufes which 
produce the defired effet, and you employ them. Do not call 
this inftinG or nature; this alfo, though you fcorn it, is philofophy. 

But when you come foberly to reflect, you have a feeling in, 
your mind that reafon and cool judgment difapprove of the part 
you are acting. . 

Let us, however, diftinguifh between difapprobation of the ob- 
je and the means. 

Averfe as enthufiafm is to the retrograde motion of analyfis, 
let me, my dear friend, lead you one Rep backward. — 

Why do you wifh to pleafe? I except at prefent from the quef- 
tion, the defire to pleafe, arifing from a_ paffion which requires a 
reciprocal return. Confined as this wifh muft be in a woman’s 
lreart to one object alone, when you fay, Julia, that the admiration 
of others will be abiolutdls neceflary to your happinefs, I muft fup- 
pofe you mean to exprefs only a general defire to pleafe? 

Then under this limitation—let me afk you again, why do you 
with to pleafe? | | 

Do not let a word ftop you. The word vanity conveys to us 
a difagreeable idea. There feems fomething /é Jelfifh in the fenti- 
ment—That all the pleafure we feel in pleafing others,’ arifes from 
the gratification it affords to our own vanity. 

We refine and explain, and never can bring ourfelves fairly to 
make a confefion, which we are fenfible muft lower us in the 
opinion of others, and confequently mortify the very vanity we 
would conceal. So ftrangely then do we deceive ourfelves as to’ 
deny the exiftence of a motive, which at the inftant prompts the 
denial. But let us, dear Julia, exchange the word vanity for a 
lefs odious word, felf-complacency ; let us acknowledge that we 
with to pleafe, becaufe the fuccefs raifes our felf-complacency. 
If you afk why raifing our felf-approbation gives us pleafure, I 
rant anfwer, that I do not know. Yet I fee and feel that it does ; 
J obferve that the voice of numbers is capable of raifing the high- 
eft tranfport or the moft fatal Ztefpair. The eye of man feems to 
polfefs a fafcinating power over his fellow-creatures, to raule the 
blufh of fhame, or the glow of pride. 
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I look around me and I fee riches, titles, dignities purfued with 
fach eagernefs by thoufands, only as the figns of diftinction. Nay, 
are not all thefe things facrificed the moment they ceafe to be 
diftin¢tions. ‘The moment the prize of glory is to be won by 
other means, do not millions facrifice their fortunes, their peace, 
their health, their lives, for fame. ‘Then amongft the highet 
pleafures of human beings, I muft place felf-approbation. With 
this belief, let us endeavour to fecure it in the greatelt extent, and 
to the longeft duration. 

Then Julia, the wifh to pleafe becomes only a fecondary mo- 

tive fubordinate to the defire I have to fecure my own felf-com- 
placency. We will examine how far they are connected. 
_ In reflecting upon my own mind, I obferve that I am flattered 
by the opinion of others, in proportion to the opinion I have pre- 
vioufly formed of their judgment ; or, I perceive that the opin- 
ion of numbers merely as numbers has power to give me great 
pleafure or great pain. I would unite both thefe pleafures if I 
could, but m general I cannot—they are incompatible. The 
opinion of the vulgar crowd and the enlightened individual, the 
applaufe of the higheft andthe loweft of mankind, cannot be ob- 
tained by the fame means. 

Another queftion then arifes, whom fhall we wifh to pleafe +— 

We mutt choofe, and be decided in the choice. 

You fay that you are proud; Iam prouder.—You will be 
content with indifcriminate admiration—nothing will content me 
but what is /eleé. As long as I have the ufe of my reafon—as 
long as my heart can feel the delightful fenfe of a * well-earned 
praife,” I will fix my eye on the higheft pitch of excellence, and 
fteadily endeavour to attain it. 

' Confcious of her worth, and daring to affect it, E would have 
a woman, early in life, know that fhe is capable of filling the 
heart of a man of fenfe and merit—that fhe is worthy to be his 
companion and friend. ‘With all the energy of her foul, with all 
the powers of her underitanding, I would have 4 woman en- 
deavour to pleafe thofe whom fhe efteems and loves. 

She runs a rifk, you will fay, of never meeting her equal.— 
Hearts and underftandings of a fuperior order are feldom met 
with in the world ; or when met with, it may not be her particu- 
lar good fortune to win them.—True ; but if ever fhe wias, ihe 

will 4eep them ; and the prize appears to me well worth the pains 
and difficulty of attaining. 

I, Julia, admire and teel enthufiafm; but I would have phi- 
lofophy directed to the higheft objects. I dread apathy, as much 
as you can, and I would endeavour to prevent it, not by facri- 
ficing half my exiftence, but by enjoying the whole with mod- 
eration. 

You afk why exercife does not increafe fenfibilitv, and why 
fympathy with imaginary diftrefs will not alio increafe the dif; 
polition to fympathife with what is real ?—Becaute pity fhoulg, I 
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think, always be affociated withthe ative defire to relieve.- If 
it be fuffered to become a paffive fenfation, it is a ufele/s weaknefs, 
Aot a virtue. The fpecies of reading you {peak of muft be hurt- 
ful, even in this refpect, to the mind, as it indulges all the luxury 
of woe in fympathy with fictitious diftrefs, without requiring the 
exertion which reality demands: Befides, univerfal experience 
proves to us that habit, fo far from increafing fenfibility, abfo- 
jutely deftroys it, by familiarifing it with objeéts of compaffion. 
_ Let me, my dear friend, appeal even to your own experience 
in the very inftances you mention. Is there any pathetic writer 
in the world, who could move you as much at the “twentieth 
reading,*” as at the firlt. Speak naturally, and at the third or 
fourth reading, you would probably fay, It is very pathetic, but 
Lhave read it before—I liked it better the firft time ; that is to 
fay, it didtouch me once—I know it ought to touch me now, but 
it does not :—beware of this !—Do not let life become as tedious 
as a lwice-told tale. 

Farewel, dear Julia; this is the anfwer of fa& againft elo- 
quence, philofophy againft enthufiafm. You appeal from my 
underftanding to my heart—I appeal from the heart to the un. 
derftanding of my judge ; and ten years hence the decifion per 
haps will be in my favour. 


Yours, fincerely, CAROLINE. 


3 — - — — 


MISCELLANEA, 


A TREATISE ON MISCELLANIES. 
Writien by D’Isrsezw. 


GIVE fome ebfervations on Mifcellanies, which, like their 

[ fubjeé&t, may perhaps require an apology for their unconne&- 
ed ftate. The Mifcellanifts fatirife the Pedants ; and the Pedants 
abufe the Mifcellanifts ; but fittle has been hitherto gained by this 
Inglorious conteft ; fince Pedants will always be read by Pedants, 
and the Mifcellanifts by the tafteful, the volatile, and the amiable. 
Literary eflays are clafled under philological ftudies; but phi- 
lology formerly confifted rather of the labours of arid gramma- 
rians, and conjectural critics, than of that more, elegant philofo- 
phy which has been lately introduced into literature, and which 
by its graces and inveitigation, can augment the beauties of orig- 
inal genius, by beauties of its own. ‘This delightful fcience has 
been termed in Germany the /{stuetic, froma Greek term, 
fienifying feeling. It is fomething more than the perfect theoret- 
ical knowledge of polite literature, and the fine arts, for while it 
embraces not only their common principles, and the. particular 
precepts of every kind of literature, and of every art, it decides 
on the beautiful by ‘Taste, and not by Logic ; by the acutenefs of 
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* Hume faid, that Parncl’s poems were as frefh at the twen- 
tisth reading as at the firlt. 
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the fenfes it infantly rexxs what pleafes or difpleafes. Longinus 
and Addifon were zfthetic critics. Ariftotle and Boflu depend 
on accuracy of judgment, and logical definitions, and know, 
though they may not fee/ what ought to pleafe. Imaginatiun, 
fenfibility, and congeniality of mind are required im an eithetic 
critic, who however has often been contemptuoufly appreciated 
by the critics of the adverfe {chool. Warburton has called Ad- 
difon an empty fuperficial writer; nor let it be forgotten how 
the /ogic«./ critic has been little fentfible to the character of genius : 
and that without fympathy, tafte, and imagination, it is poflible 
to form very claborate criticifms. But one mult fee/, to decide in 
the {chool of Longinus and Addifon. 

It has been obferved that philological purfuits mfiate the mind 
with vanity, and have carried {ome men of learning to a curious 
and ridiculous extravagance. Perhaps this literary orgafm may 
arife from two caufes. Philologilts are apt to form too exalted 
an opinion of the nature of their fludies, while they often make 
their peculiar tafte, a ftandard by which they judge ot the fenti- 
ments of others. It is not thus with the fcientific and the moral 
writer; Science is modeft and cautious, Morality is humble and 
exhortative, while Philology alone is arrogant and pofitive. a 
experiment in {cience is found with infinite labour, and may be 
overturned by a new difcovery ; «nd an aéion in morality may 
be fo mingled with human pailions, that we hefitate to proncunce 
it perfeét, and analyfe it with tranquility. Butit is not difficult 
with fome to perfuade themfelves that Virgil is an immaculate au- 
thor, and that they are men of exquifite talle. ‘The Pedants of 
the lait age exercifed a vanity and terocity revived by thofe crit- 
ics, Who have been called Warburtonians. ‘They employed fimi- 
lar language in their decifions to that of Du Moulin, a great law- 
yer of thoie days, who always pretixed to his contultations this 
defiance, I who yield to no perion, and whom no perion can 
teach any thing.” 

By one of thefe was Montaigne, the venerable father of modern 
Miicellanies, called “ a bold ignorant fellow.” ‘lo thmking 
readers, this critical fummary will appear myfterious ; for Mon- 
taigne had imbibed the {pirit of all modern, writers of antiquity ; 
and although he has made a capricious complaint of a detettrve 
memory, we cannot but wifh the complaint had been more 
real; for we difcover in his works nearly as much compile. 
ment, as reflection, and he is one of thofe authors who fhould 
quote. rarely, but who deferves to be often quoted, Mon- 
taigne was cenfured by Scaliger. as Addifon was cenfured by 
Warbuton ; becaufe both, like Socrates, {miled at that mere eru- 
dition, which-confilts of knowing the thoughts of others, and 
having no thonghts of-our own. ‘To weigh {yllables, and to 
arrange dates, to adjull texts, and-to heap annotations, has gene- 
rally proved the ablence of the higher faculties. When a moré 
adventurous {pirit, of this heard, attempted fome novel dilcovery, 
eiten men of talle beheld, with indignation, the pervertions of 
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their underftanding ; anda Bentley inhis Milton, or a Warbur- 
ton on a Virgil, had either a fingular imbecility concealed under 
the arrogance of the Scholar, or they did not believe what they 
told the Public; the one in his extraordinary invention of an in- 
terpolating editor, and the other in his more extraordinary ex- 
planation of the Eleufinian myfteries. But what was ftill werfe, 
the froth of the head became venom, when it reached the heart, 
Montaigne has alfo been cenfured for an apparent vanity, in 
making himfelf the idol of his lucubrations. If he had not done 
this, he had not performed the promife he makes at the com- 
mencement of his preface. “An engaging tendernefs prevails in 
thefe naive expreflions which fhall not be injured by a verfion. 
<‘ Je ay voué a la con:modité particuliere de mes Parens et Amis ; 
a ceque m’ayans perdu (ce qu’ils ont a faire bientot) ils y puif- 
{ent retrouver quelques traicts de mes humeurs, et que par ce 
moyen ils nourrifient plus entiere et plus vifue la conoiflance qu’ils 
Omtendemea. | 3 ni 
Thofe authors who appear fometimes to forget they are writ- 
ers, and remember they are men, will be our favourites. He who 
writes from the heart, will write to the heart; every one is ena- 
bled to decide on his merits, and they will not be referred to learn- 
ed heads, or a diftant day. Weare I think little interefted if an 
author difplays fublimity ; but we fhould be much concerned to 
know whether he has fincerity. | 7 
Should not this author aflume a fantaftic air of novelty, I wil] 
ftill trufi to every fentiment. I will affimilate his fenfations with 
my own, and I will look into his works, as into my own heart, 
Why, fays Boileau, are my verfes read by all? it is only becaufe 
they fpeak traths, and that I am convinced of the truths I write. 
Why have fome of our fine writers interelted more than others, 
who have not difplayed inferior talents ? becaufe they have raifed 
no artificial emotions, but poured forth the vigorous expreffions 
of a heart, which feemed relieved from an oppretlion of fenfibility, 
as it’s ardent fentiments animated every period. Montaigne 
therefore preferred thofe of the ancients, who appear to write 
under a convi¢tion of what they faid ; the eloquent Cicero de- 
claims but coldly on liberty, while in the impetuous Brutus may 
be perceived a man, who is refolved to purchafe it with his life. 
We know little of Plutarch ; yet a fpirit of honefty and perfuafion 
in his works, expreffes a philofophical character, capable of imi- 
tating as well as admiring the virtueshe records. Why is Addi- 
fon ftill the firft of our effayifts ? he has fometimes been excelled 
in criticiims more philofophical, in topics more interefting, and 
in dition more coloured. But there is a perioral charm in the 
character he has aflumed, in his periodical Mifcellanies, which is 
felt with fuch a gentle force, that we fearce adverttoit. Hehas 
ainted forth his little humours, his individual feelings, and eter- 
nifed himfelfto his readers. Johnfon and Hawkefworth we re- 


ceive with refpect, and we difmils with awe; we come from their 
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writings as from public le@tures, and from Addifon’s as from pri- 
vate converfations. 

Sterne perhaps derives a portion of his celebrity from the fame 
influence ; he interefts us in his minuteft motions, for he tells us 
all he feels. —Richardfon was fenfible of the power with which 
thefe minute ftrokes of defcription enter the heart, and which. 
are fo many faftenings to which the imagination clings. He 
fays ‘¢If 1 give fpeeches and converfations I ought to give them 
juftly ; for the humours and charatters of perfons cannot be 
known, unlefs I repeat what they fay, and their manner of faying.”” 


I confefs I am infinitely pleafed when Sir William Temple ac—_ 


guaints us with the fize of his orange trees, and with the flavour 
of his peaches and grapes, confefled by Frenchmen to equal thofe 
of France; with his having had the honour to naturalize in this 
country four kinds of grapes, with his liberal diftribution of them 
becaufe “he ever thought all things of this kind the commoner 
they are the better.” In a word with his paflionate attachment 
to his garden, of his defire to efcape from great employments, 
and having patt five years without going to town, where, by the 
way, “he had a large houfe always ready to receive htm.” Dry- 
den has interfperfed many of thefe little particulars in his profaic 
compofitions, and I think that his character and difpofitions, may 
be more correctly acquired by uniting thefe fcattered notions, 
than by any biographical account which can now be given of 
this man of genius. 

But we muft now reject this pleafing egotifm, that often relates 
tous all; this vanity, that has.often fo much fimplicity ; this 
felf-flattery, that has often fo much modelty. As refinement 
prevails, we feek to conceal ourfelves from too familiar an in- 
{pection ; fimplicity of manners pafles away with fimplicity of 
ftyle. When we write with fparkling antithefis, and folemn ca- 
dences, with elaborate elegancies and ftudied graces, an author 
is little defirous of painting himfelf in domeftic negligence. Our 
writings refemble our fafhions, various in their manner, but ne- 
ver fimple, and our authors, like their fellow-citizens, are vying 
with each other in pomp and dignity. Hence, the perfonal ac- 
quaintance of a modern author, is always to his difadvantage ; 
he has publifhed himfelf a fuperior being ; we approach and dif 
cover the impolture. The readers of Montaigne, had they met 
with him, would have felt diffcreatly ; they would have found a 
friend complaining like themfelves of his infirmities, and {miling 
with them, at the folly of his complaints. 

From this agreeable mode of compofition, a fpecies of Mifcel- 
Janies may be difcriminated, which, above all others, becomes 
precious in the collections of a reader of tafte. To the compofi- 
tion of thefe little works, which are often difcovered in a fugitive 
ftate, their authors are prompted by the fine impulfes of genius, 
derived from the peculiarity of their fituation, or the enthufiafm 
ef their prevailing paffion, Dictated by the heart, or polifhed 
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with the fondnefs of delight, thefe productions are imprefled by 
the feductive eloquence of genius, or attach us by the entibility 
of tafte. The object thus feleted, is no tafk, impofed on the 
mind of the writer, for the mere ambition of literature; but is 
generally a voluntary effufion, warm with all the fenfations of a 
pathetic writer. In a word, they are the compofitions of genius, 
on afubjeét in which it is moft deeply: interefted ; which it re- 
volves on all its fides, which it paints in all its tints, and which 
it finithes with the fame ardour it began. Among fuch works 
may beplaced the exiled Bolingbroke’s “ Reflections upon Exile.” 
The retired Petrarch and Zitenerman? s Efays on “ Solitude.” 
The imprifoned Boethius’s “Confolations ef Philofophy.” The 
oppreffed Pieriuis Valerianus’s Catalogue of “ Literary Calami- 
ties.” The deformed Hay’s Effay on “Deformity.” The pro- 
jetting De Foe’s * Effays on Projects.” ‘The liberal Shenftone’s 
Poem on « Ecoromy.” 

We may refpect the profound genius of voluminous writers ; 
they are a kind of painters who occupy great room, and fill up, 
as a fatirilt expréffes it, ‘an acre of canvals.” But we mutt pre- 
fer thofe delicate pieces which the Graces lay on the altar of 
talte. A groupe of Cupids ; a Venus emerging from the waves; 
a Py che or an Aglaia, embellifh the cabinct of the man of tafte, 
who conneéts thefe little pieces by wreaths of rofes. Pliny men- 
tions an artiit who took great delight in painting fmall pictures, 
but was ridiculed at Rome for the confined {pace he employed ; 
it is not however clear whether the defec& arofe from the fatility 
of his pencil, or the affected gravity of the Romans. A Mifcel- 
lanift fhould imitate two painters ; the modern Albano, celebrat- 
ed for painting the fmallef{ and the moft beautiful figures; and 
the ancient Parrhafius, who was ever in fach good humour with 
himfelf as to fing at his labours, which happy circumftance, it is 
fuppofed, imparted fo much gaiety to his compofitions. 

Thefe little productionsare not defigned to be finithed pieces; an 
in fome refpects refemble the modelt idea that the ancient paint- 
ters had of their own works. ‘They marked them by imperfect 
infcriptions, and half defignations ; as thus—Appelles was doing 
this picture ; Polycletus was /cv/pturing this image, as if they 
were but begun, dad never could be finithed by their hands. T hey 
rarely faid Fecit, but only raciesar. 

But however exquifitely thefe little pieces may be formed, there 
is a race of {tudents who fail not to contemn elegance as frivolity, 
and initructive knowledge as fipevficial erudition. ‘The ponder- 
ous {cholars have facetioufly exprefied their contempt by calling 
the agreeable writers “ entpty botties.””. Ufbek, the Perfian_ of 
Montefquicu, is one of the profoundeft philofophers 3 his letters 
are however but concife 0: ages. Rochefoucault and ‘La Bruyere 
are not fuperficial obfervers of human nature, although they have 
only written fentences. Of Tacitus it has been fin ely remarked 
by Montefquieu, that “he abridged every thing becauie he fav 
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tvety thing,” and I have ever admired the charafter of Timan- 
thes, the painter, of whom it is recorded, that he exprefled more 
than he painted by an inftructive and comprehenfive refervednefs. 

It fhould, indeed, be the charatteriltic of good Mifcellanies, to. 
be multifarious and concife. Montaigne approves of Plutarch 
and Seneca, becaufe their loofe papers were fuited to his difpofi- 
tions, and where knowledge is acquired without a tedious ftudy. 
It is, fays he, no great attempt to take one inhand, and I give 
over at pleafure, for they have no fequel or conneftion. La Fon. 
taine agreeably applauds fhort compofitions : 


> 


Les longs ouvrages me font peur 5 
Loin d’epuifer une matiere 
On n’en doit prendre que la fleur ; 


and oid Francis Ofborne has a coarfe and ludicrous image in fa- 
vour of fich opufcula ; he fays, “Huge volumes, like the oxe 
roafted whole at Bartholomew fair, may proclaim plenty of labour 
and invention, but afford lefs of what is delicate, favory, and welt 
concoéted, than /fmaller pieces.’ To quote fo light a genius as 
the enchanting La Fontaine, and fo folid a mind as the fenfible 
Ofborne, is taking in all the climates of the human niind ; it is 
touching at the equator, and pufhing on to the pele. 

There are writers, as well as readers, who only confult books 
for their amufement ; and they alike are fenfible, that four things 
are written and read with greater picafure than one, though that 
one fhould be fhorterthan the four. If literature is only with fome 
a mere amufement, I think it will not diminifh it’s importance 
in the affairs of human life ; and Dryden confeffes, though he is 
pleafed to add to his fhame, that he never read any thing but for 
his pieafure. 

Montaigne’s works have been called by a Cardinal “the Bre-' 
viary of Idlers.” It is therefore the book of man; for all men 
are idlers; we have hours which we pafs with lamentation, an€& 
which we know are always returning. At thofe moments mif- 
cellanifts are conformable to all our humours. We dart alon 
their airy and concife page, and their lively anecdote, or their 
profound obfervation are fo many interftitial pleafures in our lift- 
lefs hours. 

We find, in thefe literary miniatures, qualities incompatible 
with more voluminous performances. Sometimes a bolder, and 
fometimes a firmer touch ; for they are allowed but a few ftrokes 5 
and fhould not always trace an elegant phrafe, but grave a for- 
cible fentiment. They are permitted every kind of ornament, 
for how can the diminutive pleafe, unlefs it charms by its finifhed 
decorations, its elaborate niceties, and its exquifite polifh? A 
concife work preferves a common fubje& from infipidity, and an 
uncommon one fromerror. An effayift expreffes himfelf with a 
more real enthufiafm, than the writer of a volume; for I have 
ebierved that the molt fervid genius is apt to cool in a quarte,, 
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Race-horfes appear only to difplay their agile rapidity in the 
courfe, while on the road they foon become fpiritlefs and tame. 

The ancients were great admirers of Mifcellanies; and this 
with fome profound ftudents, who affe& to contemn thefe light 
and beautiful compofitions, might be a folid argument to evince 
their bad tafte. Aulus Gellius has preferved a copious ‘lift of 
titles of fuch works. Thefe titles are fo numerous, and include 
fuch gay and pleafing defcriptions, that we may infer by their 
number that they were greatly admired by the public, and by 
their titles that they prove the great delight their authors experi- 
enced in their compofition. Among the titles are a bafket of 
flowers; an embroidered mantles and a variegated meadow. 
Such a mifcellanift as was the admirable Erafmus, deferves the 
happy defeription which Plutarch with an elegant enthufiafm be- 
ftows on Menander ; he calls him the delight of philofophers fa- 
tigued with ftudy ; that they have recourfe to his works as to 2 
meadow enamelled with flowers, where the fenfe is delighted by 
a purer air; and very elegantly adds, that Menander has a falt 
peculiar to himfelf, drawn from the fame waters that gave birth 
to Venus. 

The Troubadours, Conteurs, and Jongleurs, praétifed what is 
yet called in the fouthern parts of France, Le guay Saber, or the 
gay {cience. I confider thefe as the Mifcellanifts of their day ; 
they had their grave moralities, their tragical hiftories, and their 
fportive tales ; their verfe and their profe. The village was in 
motion at their approach; the caftle was opened to the ambula- 
tory poets, and the feudal hypochondriac hiftened to their folemn 
inftruéction and their airy fancy. I would call mifcellaneous com- 
pofition Le Guay Saser, and I would have every mifcellaneous 
writer as folemn and as gay, as various and as pleafing, as thefe 
lively artifts of verfatility. 

Nature herfelf is moft delighful in her mifcellaneous fcenes. 
When I holda volume of Mifcellanies, and run over with avidity 
the titles of its contents, my mind is enchanted, as if it were plac- 
ed among the land{capes of Valais, which Rouffeau has defcribed 
with fuch pi@urefque beauty. Ifancy myfelf feated in a cottage 
amid thofe mountains, thofe valleys, thofe rocks, encircled by the 
enchantments of optical illufion. Ilook, and behold at once the 
united feafons. ‘ All climates in one place, all feafons in one in- 
ftant.”” I gaze at once on a hundred rainbows, and trace the ro- 
mantic figures of the fhiftng clouds. I feem to be in a temple 
dedicated to the fervice of the Goddefs Varurrty. 
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DUELS. 


MESSRS. EDITORS, 


THE frequent Duels which have lately occurred in 
this Country, render the fubject of this mode of combat intereft- 
ing. Not doubting that your readers will be amufed by the 
following hiftorical anecdotes relative thereto, I have taken the 
liberty to inclofe them to you for publication. ‘The “ Curiofities 
of Literature” afford them. Yours, &c. KALAT. 


UELS were fo common, no later than in the beginning of 

the reign of Louis XIII. (about 1610) that Houffaie, in 

his Memoires Hiftoriques, Vol. II. p. 259, informs us, that the 

firft news enquired after every morning, when the people met in 

the ftreets or public places, were, ordinarily, Who has fought yef- 

terday ? and in the afternoon, Do you know who has fought this 
morning ? 

At this time there was one Bouteville, whom it was not necef- 
fary to provoke, to fight ; for no man enjoyed with keener plea- 
fure the clafhing of fwords. If he heard any one fay by chance, 
and in the moft friendly converfation, that iuch an ofie was cour- 
ageous, he immediately addreffed himielf to that perfon, in thefe 
words ; “ Sir, I am told you are a brave fellow ; we mutt fight 
together.”” There remained no alternative but to conclude with 
a duel, or continually to fuffer his mad infults, 

Every morning the duellifts met at Bouteville’s houfe in a great 
hall, where were always found bread and wine ona table ready 
prepared, with foils to fence. ‘This hall was the fchool of duel- 
lifts, or rather the place where the councils of war of thefe men 
were held. De Valencay, an officer of eminence, who was at the 
head of this foeiety, had fuch an itch for fighting, that one day, 
he wanted to call out Bouteville, his moft intimate friend, becaufe 
this ducllift had not chofen him for a fecond in a duel which he 
had had within a few days. Nor would this quarrel have been 
compromifed, but for another that Bouteville, in the gaicty of 
his heart, had at that moment with the Marquis de Portes ; at 
which meeting De Valencay amufed himfelf with the Marquis’s 
fecond, one Cavois, and wounded him dangeroufly. 

Refpecting this duel an anecdote is recorded, which will ferve 
to charatterife the duellifts, When the Marquis de Portes intro- 
duced Cavois to De Valencay, he obferved, that he brought one 
of the belt fcholars of Du Perche, (then the moft fkilful fencing- 
matter in Paris) and therefore he faid to De Valencay, you will 
meet a Rowland for your Oliver. When De Valencay pierced 
Cavois, he cried out, “ My dear friend, this ftroke does not come 
from Du Perche; but you will acknowledge it to be as good.” 
Cavois fortunately recovered, and they were on the beft terms im- 
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aginable, of wh ich De Valencay gave a diftinguifhed proof. Wher 


Cardinal Richelieu defired him to felect a brave man to command a 
company of life-guard men, which he was then raifing, he warmly 
recommended Cavois ; and anfwered on his honour that his emi- 
nence could not find a braver. Cavois thus recommended was 
accepted without hefitation ; and it was through this fingular 
duel that the fortunes of this poor gentleman began to flourith. . 

Bouteville became the pelt of Paris; and at length was pun- 
ifhed with death. Such was the attractive generofity of his char- 
acter, that he did not goto the place of execution unaccompanied 
by the lamentations of many perfons. An ingenious appeal to 
his Majeity was drawn up, and which is remarkable for being a 
curious defence of duelling. Richelicu was defiroys of faving 
his life, but his death was neceffary. | 

The learned Selden has written a treatife on the puELLO, or 

Yingle Combat ; it abounds with curious antiquarian information. 
He only confiders this fpecies of Combat in a legal view; and 
has collected, with great learning and indultry, the ceremonies, 
inftitutions, and occafions in which it has been lawfully allowed. 
On judicial duels, it is not now neceflary to dwell. ‘The refine- 
ment of modern times has abolifhed fuch barbarous public deci- 
fions; and we fhould alfo abolifh the refenting private injuries by 
an initant appeal to the {word or piftol, were we not deluded by 
a falfe {pirit of honour; an idol to which we offer up human 
facrifices every day. : : 
» I have now lying before me a collection of the Edi@s, Declar- 
ations, Records, and other pieces concerning duels and rencoun- 
ters, which were made at various periods by the Court of France, 
with a view of fuppreffing duels. “From thefe, materials a fketch 
of the hiftory of modern duelling may be formed. 

The firft decree againft duels is dated the izth June, 1599. It 
declares, that by reaion of the murdérs and homicides, continu- 
ally committed in duels, to obviate their frequency, (and which 
duels are generally practifed by perfons who confider themfelves 
injured and incapable, but by this mode of reparation, to fill 
thofe public occupations for which they are otherwife qualified) 
it is therefore decreed that thofe who revenge themfelves of in- 
fults, by any other mode than the ordinary courfe of law, {hall 
be deemed guilty of high treafon, and their eflates confifcated to 
the king. 

The next edict is made by Henry IV. and is dated April 
1602. This great monarch tells us, that fo prevalent was the 
cuftom of fighting duels, and fuch was the daily effufion of blood 
of many brave men, that he fhould not confider himfelf as wor- 
thy of holding the {ceptre if he deferred reprefling this enormous 
<czime by the fevereft laws. He, therefore, in the pathetic ex- 
preflions of this edict, not being able of fuffering any longer the 
juft complaints of many fathers and others, who fear that the te- 
gucrity of youth may precipitate their children to thoefe dreadful 
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ombats, fought by fume through an ambition that is deftru@ive 
of their friends and feelings, and accepted by others, who cone 
fider they cannot avoid the combat unlefs they would appear in- 
ferior in courage to their enemy ; he declares, in conformity to 
the former decree of parliament, all who have fought duels, 
whether they be dead or alive, guilty of treafon, and enforces the 
feizure of their eftates, and employing every other means of pre~ 
venting the effufion of blood. 

However great the feverity of thefe edicts may appear, they 
availed little againft this falfe honour with which the French 
were fo dreadfully infedted. In the next edit, publifhed only 
feven years afterwards, June 1609, we obferve Henry lamenting, 
that notwithftanding the rigour of the laws, it feemed rather to 
provoke than banifh this inhuman cuftom. He, therefore, be« 
fides the penalties before impofed, ordains punifhments for all 
perfons who are concerned, in any way whatever, of duelling ; 
not only for principals, and feconds, and bearers of challenges, 
but alfo for f{pe&ators, who fhall come to the field and not pre- 
vent the dhedding blood. However, that he might in fome man- 
ner not exafparate the prevailing difpofition of the nation, he 

ermits thofe who imagine themfelves injured beyond the redrefé 
of law to make their application to himfelf,’ or to the martfhals, 

overnors, &c. and, according to the nature of the affront, he 
promifes to allow them the duel, if no other fatisfaGion be deems 
ed fufficient. | 

This fevere edi& was of great benefit during the latter part of 
the reign of Henry the Great. But in the commencement 
the reign of Louis XIII. to elude its force, a novel mode of dus 
el was invented ; the parties gave no challenge, but met as if it 
had been by accident. On this Louis XIII. publifhed a declara- 
tion, dated 3d July, 1611. He there confirms the preceding de- 
crees in all their force, and extends them to all rencounters, when- 
ever they could be proved not to have been occafioned by acci- 
dent. On the 18th January, 1613, he was compelled to publith 
another, in which he declares, with a view that all hopes of par- 
don might be deftroyed, that whocver fhall dare to make appli- 
eation to his mother, the queen regent, to intercede for pardon of 
fuch offences fhall incur his indignation, and alfo that whoever 
fhall conceal the criminals fhall be reputed an acceflary to their 
crimes. In the next year we meet with an edict publifhed by 
the parliament, at the motion of the king’s attorney general, in 
coniequence of the frequent duels which occurred in the ftrects 
of Paris. 

We will pafs over feveral edicts, in which always fome new 
punifhment was added to the former ones. In April, 1624, we 
tind a remarkable one concerning our duellift, Bouteville. He 
and three others are there condemned for having fought a duel 
on Ealter-day. They are fentenced to be degraded from all priv- 
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x gibbet in Paris, and, if not apprehended, to be hung in effigy ; 
- their houfes to be rafed to the ground, never to be rebuilt; the 
trees growing about them to be cut off by the middle, that they 
may remain as a perpetual monument of their crimes; a pillar 
of free fione, with an infcription on a copper plate, to be ereéted 
there, containing an account ef this demektion, and the eftates 
-and property of the culprits to be eonfitcated. ‘ 

It merits obfervation, and clearly proves how univerfal muft 
have been the practice of duelling (and in fact perfons of the firft 
diftinction had rendered themfelves obnexious to the laws by it) 
that when the fifter of the king of France was married to Charles 
B. that monarch bemg defirous of granting to his iubjects fome 
public at of grace asa mark of his joy on the occafion, none 
.eould be thought of more acceptable to them than a general:par- 
don for duels, x 

In 1627, Bouteville and his accomplices were apprehened, and 

falered condian punifkment. In May, 1634, the rage of duelling 
was fil] alive ; for by a declaration then publithed the parliament 
revives all former edicts, and folemnly {wears to grant no pardons ; 
and, m 1635, it declared the will of a perfon of dittinction who 
had fought a duel to be null. 

When Louis XIV. came to the crown, an-elaborate ediét was 
publithed, dated June, 1643. ‘This monarch was more fucetsful 

-m his attempts to abolith this. pernicious. pradice than his fuc- 
eeflors ; and it is not to be aceounted amongft the leaft of his 
ereat enterprifes. Ele effected this by having formed into a body 

2 variety of ufetul regulations, which have been called the laws 
ef honour, They originated from the following circumftance, 
worthy of being mut: ated by ourtelves. 

Several gentlemen of diflinction in France, lamenting the de. 
plorable pregrefs of duclling, iubferibed to a public declaration, 
m which they folemmly protefted te refufe all kinds of challenges, 
and never to fight duels. ‘This declaration they preifented to the 
marthals of Frenee, prelates and doétors of the Sorbonne, all of 
whom alledged their reafons for the abolition of this fatal and 
prevailing vice. ‘Phe marthals were then enjoined, by an exprets 
erder from his majelty, to meet together, and form a fhert code 
of laws concerning fatisfactions and reparations of honour. This 
they have performed in nineteen regulations, afterwards confirm- 
ed and enlarged, figned by the great marfhals of France, and dat- 
ed Augult, 1653. 

It muft not be confidered that this article relates merely tova 
eurious incident in the hiitory of other times. Duclling appears 
to be making no flow prog grels at the prefent momeit ; ahd if 
fome great and good minds, who are always independent of the 
prejudices of their age, would now imitate the example of thofe 
perfons whofe declaration we have noticed, the public tranquili- 
ty would be-lefs frequently diturbed, and our domeltic 1 felicitics 
would prelerve a ftability, which, whike this fatal praétice is _pre- 
vuleni, they never can know. 
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bESS. EDITORS. 


There is amufement in the following | 


GLANCE INTO THE FRENCH ACADEMY, 


be pleafed to give ita place amone your mifcellanies. It was 
written previous tothe Revolutien. Yours,&c. Rrcarpa. 


IN the Republic of Letters the eftablihment of an Academy 
has always been a favourite project. It is perhaps one of the 
Utopian ichemes of literature. Various Academies have bece 
eftablifhed, and the public have been altonifhed to fee the united 
efforts of fo many men of letters produce fuch inconfiderable fruit, 
Amoneft thefe eftablifhments the French Academy makes a {plen- 
did appearance. When this fociety however publifhed their 
didionary, that of Furetiere’s became a formidable rival, and 
Johnfon did as much as the forty themfelves. Where it poffible 
to obferve the junto at their meetings, one might be enabled to 
form fome opinion of the manner in which they employed 
theirtime, This I am fortunately enabled te do. The Q :cen 


of Sweden, when at Paris, took a fudden fancy to vifit the Ae~ , 
ademy. Patru in one of his letters minutely defcribes what paffed © 


at that vifit. I thall colle& the circumftances from his lifelefs 


detail ; which will prove that they met te little purpofe. From . 
fuch an aflembly nothing eminent could be reafonably expected. © 


The Queen of Sweden having refolved to vifit the French 
Academy, fhe gave them fo fhort a notice of her defign, that it 
was impollible to inform the majority of the members of her in- 
tention. About four o’clock fifteen or fixteen Academicians 
were aflembled. Mr. Gombanut one of the members, who did 
not know of the intended royal vifit, and who was enraged again& 
the Queen, becaufe fhe did not relifh his verfes, thought proper 
to fhew his refentment by quitting the aflembly. 


She was received in a fpacious hall. In the middle was a ta- 


ble, covered with rich blue velvet, ornamented with a broad bor- 
der of gold and filver. At its head was placed an arm-chair of 
black velvet embroidered with gold, and round the table chairs 
were placed with: tapeilry backs. ‘The chancellor had forgotten 
to hang in the hall the portrait of the Queen, which the had pre- 
fented to the academy, and which was contidered by fome as a 
great omiffion. About five, a footman belonging to the Queen, 
enquired if the company were aflembled. Soon after, a fervant 
of the King informed the chancellor that the Queen was at the 
end of the {treet ; and immediately her carriage was feen to draw 
up inthe court-yard. The chancellor, followed by the refk of 
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the members, went to receive her as fhe ftepped out of her charis 
ot ; but the crowd was fo great, that few of them could reach 
her majefty : accompanied by the chancellor, fhe paffed through 
the firft hall, followed by one of her ladies, the captain of het 
guards, and one or two more of her fuite. 

When fhe entered the Academy fhe approached the fire, and 
{poke ina low voice to the chancellor: fhe then afked why Mr. 
Menage was not there ? and when fhe was told that he did not 
belong to the Academy, fhe afked why he did not ? She was 
anfwered, that however he might merit the honour, he had ren- 
dered himfelf unworthy of it by feveral difputes he had had with 
its members. She then enquired of the chancellor, (as was known 
afterwards) whether the Academicians were to fit, or ftand before 
her ? On this, the chancellor confulted with a member, who ob- 
ferved, that in the time of Ronfard, there was held an afiembly 
of men of letters before Charles IX. feveral times, and that they 
‘were always feated. The Queen converfed with M. Bourdelot 5 
and, fuddenly turning to Madame De Bregis, told her that fhe 
believed fhe muft not be prefent at the allembly. But it was 
agreed that this lady deferved the honour. As the Queen was 
talking with a member, fhe fuddenly quitted him, as was her cuf- 
tom, and in her quick way fat down in the arm-chair ; and at 
the fame time the members feated themfelves. The a ob- 
ferving that they did not, out of refpect to her, approach the ta- 
Ble, defired them to come near ; and they accordingly approach- 
ed it. 

During thefe ceremonious preperations, feveral officers of ftate 
had entered the hall, and ftood behind the Academicians. The 
chancellor fat at the Queen’s left hand, by the fire-fide ; and at 
the right was placed M. De la Chambre, the director, then Bo- 
ifrobert, Patru, Peliffon, Cotin, the Abbe Tallemant, and others. 
M. De Mezeray fat at the bottom of the table facing the Queen, 
with an inkftand, paper, and the portfolio of the company laying 
Before him ; he occupied the place of fecretary. When they were 
all feated, the direétor rofe, and the Academicians followed him, 
all but the chancellor, who remained in his feat. The director 
made his complimentary addrefs in a low voice, his body was 
quite bent, and no perfon but the Queen and the chancellor could 
hear him. She received his addrefs with great fatisfadion. 

Thefe compliments concluded, they regained their feats. The 
direétor then told the Queen, that he had compofed a treatife on 
pain, to add to his character of the paffions, and, if it was agreea- 
ble to her majefty, he would read the firft chapter. Very willing- 
ly, fhe anfwered. Having read it, he faid to her Majefty, that he 
would read no more left he fhould fatigue her. Not at all, fhe 
replied, for I fuppofe what follows refembles what I have heard. 

Afterwards Mr. Mezeray mentioned, that Mr. Cotin had fome 
verfes, which her majefty would doubilefs find beautiful, and s€ 
& was agreeable they fhould be read. Mr. Cotin read themy 
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they were verfions of two paffages from Lucretius; the one in 
which he attacks a Providence, and the other, where he gives the 
origin of the world according to the Epicurian fyftem ; to thefe 
he added twenty lines of his own, in which he maintained the 
exiftence of .a Providence. This done, an Abbé (whofe nama 
does not appear) rofe, and without being defired, or ordered, 
read two fonnets, whitch by courtefy were allowed to be tolera« 
ble. It is remarkable, that both thefe poets read their verfes f{and- 
ing, while the reft read their compofitions feated. 

After thefe readings, the director informed the Queen, that the 
ordinary exercife of he company, was to work on the dictionary, 
and that if her majefty fhould not find it difagreeable, they would 
read a cahier or paper book. Very willingly, fhe anfwered.. Mr. 
De Mezeray then read what related to the word Feu ; Game. 
Amongtt other proverbial expreflions was this; Game of princes 
which only pleafe the players 3 to exprefs a malicious violence com-< 
mitted by one in power. At this the Queen laughed heartily ; 


and they continued-reading all that was fairly. written. This” 


lated about an hour, when the Queen obferved that nothing 
more remained, arofe, made a bow to the company, and returned 
in the manner fhe had come. ; 

Furetiere, who was himfelf an Academician, has defcribed tha 
miferable manner in which time was confumed at their aflemblies. 
I confefs he was a fatirift, and had quarreled with’the Academy 
there muft have been, notwithftanding, fufficient refemblance for 
the following picture, however it may be overcharged. He has 
been blamed for thus expofing the Eleufinian mytteries of litera~ 
ture to the uninitiated. 


“He who bawls the loudeft, is he whom they fuppofe has moff 


reafon.. They all’ have the art of making long orations upon “@ 
trifle. The fecond repeats, like an echo, what the firft has faid 5 
but generally three or four {peak together. When there is '@ 
bench of five or fix members, one reads, another décides, two con= 
verfe, one fleeps, and another amufes himielf with reading fome 
_di@tionary which happens to lie before him. When a feconé 
member is to deliver his opinion, they are obliged to read again 
the article, which at the firft perufal he had been too much en- 
gaged tohear. This is a happy manner of finifhing their work, 
They can hardly get over two lines without long digreffions 5 
without fome one telling a pleafant ftory, or the news of the day 5 
or talking of affairs of {tate and reforming the government.” 

If the aflemblies of Academicians are thus triflingly pafled, we 
need not regret that no Academy for polite literature is eftablifh: 
ed m our country. : 

| I: 




























































For rut New Eneranp Qvarrerty Maeazinn. 
SHENSTONIANA, No. I. 


MESS. EDITORS; 


N this country the good fenfe and pertinent remarks of Shen- 
ftone are little known. His talents were certainly great. and 

his knowledge of mankind extenfive. With your leave I will 
introduce him to your readers, and endeavour to tranfmit to 
them that information, which I have derived from a perufal of 
his profaic writings. He feems to have been a contemplative 
man, and to have penned on almoft every occafion his moft im- 
portant thoughts. His obfervations therefore may well be ranked 
among the anas of the day. Your giving them infertion wild 
ablige 
af¥hind your humble fervant, 


TIMON. 


SHENSTONIANA. 


I atually dreamt that fomebody told me I muft not print my 
pieces feparate : that certain ftars, would, if fingle, be hardly 
confpicuous, which, united in a narrow compafs, form a very 
fplendid conftellation. 


_ I think I have obferved univerfally that the quarrels of friends 
iu the latter part of life, are nevertruly reconciled. ‘ Male farta 
gratia necquicquam coit, & refcinditur.” A wound in the friend- 
fhip of young perfons, as in the bark of young trees, may be fo 
grown over, as to leave no fear. The ‘cafe is very different in 
regard to old perfons and old-timber. The reafon of this may 
be accountable from the decline of the focial paffions, and the 
prevalence of fpleen, fufpicion, and rancour, toward the latter’ 
part of life. 


Tully ever feemed to me an inftanee, how far a-man devoid of 
courage, may be a fpirited writer. 


It is obvious to difcover that imperfections of one kind have a 
vifible tendency to produce perfeétions of another. Mr. Pope’s 
bodily difadvantages muft incline him to a more laborious cul- 
tivation of his talent, without which heforefaw that he mult have 
languifhed in obfcurity. The advantages of perfon are a good 
deal effential to popularity in the grave world as well asin the 
gay. Mr. Pope, by an unwearied application to poetry, becams 
not only the favourite of the learned, but alfo of the ladies. 


Poetry and confumptions are the moft flattering of difeafes. 


A Poet, till he arrives at thirty, can fee no other good than a 
poetical reputation. About that era, he begins to difcover fome 
other. 


A Poet, that fails in writing, becomes often a morofe critic. 
The weak aad infipid white wine makes at length excellent 
vinegar. .' 
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. The moft obfequious mufes, like the fondeft and moft willing 
geurtezans, feldom leave us any reafon, to boaft much of their 
avors. 


Critics muft excufe me, if I compare them to certain animals 
galled affes: who, by knawing vines, originally taught the great 
advantage of pruning them. 


A man has generally the good or ill qualities which he attri- 
butes to mankind. 


The fame qualities, joined with virtue, often furnifh out a great 
man, which, united with a different principle, furniflr out an high- 
wayman ; I mean courage and ftrong paflions. Andthey may both 
join in the fame expreffion, tho’ with a meaning fomewhat varied, 


“ Tentand a via eft, qua me quoque poflum 
« ‘Tollere humo.” 
i. e. “ Be promoted or be hanged.” 


An editor, or tranflator, colleéts the merits of different writers é 
and, forming all into a wreath, beftows it on his author’s tomb. 
The thunder of Demofthenes, the weight of Tully, the judgment 
of Tacitus, the elegance of Livy, the fublimity of Homer, the 
majelty of Virgil, the wit of Ovid, the propriety of Horace, the 
accuracy of Terence, the brevity of Phedrus, and the poignancy 
of Juvenal, (with every name of note he can poffibly recal to his 
mind) are given to fome ancient {cribbler, inwhom affectation and 
the love of novelty difpofes him to find out beauties. 


I think, I never knew an inftance of great quicknefs of parts 
being joined with great folidity. The moft rapid rivers are fel- 
‘dom or never deep. / 


J. believe, that, generally fpeaking, perfons eminent in one 
branch of talte, have the principles of the reft ; and to try this, I 
have often folicited a ftranger tohum a tune, and have feldom 
failed of fuccefs.. This however does not extend to talents be- 
yond the fphere of tafte ; and Handel was evidently wrong, when 
he fancied himfelf born to command a troop of horfe. 


I have thought that genius and judgment may, in fome refpects» 
be reprefented by a liquid and a folid. ‘The former is, generally 
fpeaking, remarkable for its fenfibility, but then lofes its impreffion 
foon : the latter is lefs fufceptible of impreflion but retains it longer. 


Dividing the world into an hundred parts, I am apt to believe 
the calculation might be thus adiufted : 


Pedants - - : - : 15 
Perfons of common fenfe - - - 40 
Wits - - ~ ~ es 15 
Fools . i - i L : 15 
Perfons of wild uncultivated tafte ° ° 10 
Per‘ons of original tafte, improved by art eat 
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eof On the Enlightened Public, and Age of Reafon. 


Every fingle obfervation that is publifhed by a man of of geniuss 
be it ever fo trivial, fhould be efteemed of importance, becaufe he 
{peaks from his own impreffions ; whereas common men ‘publith 
common things, which they perhaps gleaned from frivolous wri-« 
ters. (to be continued.) . 


ON “THE ENLIGHTENED PUBLIC,” AND “THE 
AGE OF REASON.” 


ICHARDSON makes a pleafing comparifon of national 
virtues, which, fays he, are firft like the feed, which pro- 
ducessthe blade, then the green ear, and laftly the ripe corn. A 
progreilive {tate is obfervable in the moral, like that in the natur 
al world, and may alfo be traced in the character of an individual, 
as well as in that of a people. 

ut itis not with the human head, as with the haman heart. 
The perfe&ion of any virtue is obtainable, but perhaps never 
that, of knowledge; the actions of a hero are perfe&t, but the 
works of a fcholar may in time be found erroneous; Alexander 
is ftil our hero, but Ariftotle has ceafed to be our preceptor. 
Virtue ts fimilar and permanent, for an action of benevolence, or 
heroifm, can never change its nature; butadyftem ¢f philofophy, 
or a fchocl of tafte, muft be annihilated by new philofophies and 
new taites. 

Seme fpeculative moderns have formed extravagant notions 
of that almoft unimaginable perfé@iion, to which human knowl- 
edge is rapidly condu@ing us. Hartley, in one of his fublime 
and incomprchenfible reveries, leaves it to the knowledge of the 
mext age to trace and comprehend. Some ae philofophers, 
who are only adding the Englifh denfity of thinking to the 
French fubtilty of fancy, conjecture that we may fo improve our 
organifation, as to extend our duration ; that the mmd may at- 
tain aninfinite perfeétibility ; and that the intelle@ual faculties 
are tranfmiflible from the parent to the fon, as fomgtimes are the 
features and the habits. Philofophical conjecture rolling with 
this ofcillatory motion, is merely an inebriation of poetry. 

We are, however, inceflantly reminded of the enlightened ftate 
of the public ; but the teftimony of authors becomes fufpicious, 
for in perfiiading us that we are thus illuminated, they infer by 
implication that they are fingularly fo, fince they give us very 
ufeful inftru@ion. The expreffion was, I think, firft the happy 
coinage of Voltaire, made current by his numerous difciples ; 
Voltaire adored the public and himfelf; and this artful expref- 
fion is at once imprinted with adulation and egotifm. 

It is certain that in former periods the human mind fhot from 
a radical vigour, and flourifhed in the richeft luxuriance. A- 
mong the ancients, the fine and mechanical arts have been con- 
fidered to have exceeded our happielt efforts ; and as for the in- 
telleGtual powers and the moral dutics, though mcft of the come 
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pofitions of thefe ancients have been loft, yet enough have re. 
mainéd to ferveas models for our greateft poets ; to inftrué our 
orators in the arts of eloquence ; our hiftorians in the compofi- 
tion of hiftory, and to leave nothing for our moralifts, but an 
amplification of the obfervations of Seneca and Epictetus. 

Had one of our modern philofophers lived in thofe ages, would 
lie not, in the enthufiafmof his meditations, have expreffed tlie 
flattering fentiment now fo prevalent; and throwing his glance 
into remote futurity, have prognofticated a faturnian age, when 
every citizen fhould be a philofopher, and the univerfe one entire 
Rome? But it is the error of men, who, prefuming to defcribe 
at fo vaft an interval, imagine circumftances and connexions 
which have no exiftence ; as it is often found that lands, which 
appeared united when obferved remotely, are in reality eternally 
feparated by the ocean. 

Awong the moft fanguine, and the moft fingular of modern 
philofophers, is the worthy Abbe de Saint Pierre, The honelty 
ef his heart exceeded the reétitude of his underftanding. His 
project of “ An Univeral Peace,’? by the imfelicity of ais ftyle, 
could find no readers ; a philanthropiit as fingular, but more 
eloquent, the celebrated Roufleau, embellifhed the neglected la- 
bour, enabled us to read the performance, and. perceive it’s hue 
mane imbecility. It was no dull conception of a Dutch trader, 
who having infcribed on his fign the words “ Perpetual Peace.” 
had painted under it, a church-yard, Our good Abbe had a 
notion that an age was not diftant, when fuch would be the 
progrefs of that mafs of light, which was daily gathering, that it 
would influence every fpectes of knowledge, and penetrate to the 
loweft orders of fociety. This fnture generation is to be remark- 
able for the force of it’s reafon, and the feverity of it’s truth. It 
is therefore only to permit works of utility ; to contemn the or- 
naments of eloquence, and the charms of poetry; but it may be 
neceflary to obferve, that our prophet was neither an orator nor 
a poet. He was once prefent at the recitation of one of thofe 
works which are only valued for the graces of their compofition, 
and the felicity of their manner. A performance of fuch tafte 
would not therefore be read by the more reafonable beings of his 
metaphyfical age. He appeared fr igtd and unmoved, while the 
audience was enraptured. His opinion was afked; he fmiled, 
and faid—“ It is a thing which is yet thought to be fine !” 

Another of thefe chimerical, yet grand fpeculators, appears to 
me to have been-the celebrated Leibnitz, who conceived the ex- 
travagant notion of forming one nation of all Europe; for hie 
propofed to reduce Europe under one temporal power, in the 
Emperor, and under one fpiritual, in the Pope; and toconitrug 
an univerfal philofophical language. This great fcholar is an 
example of the fatal attachment which a fuperior mind may ex- 
perience for a fyftem of which it is blindly enamoured, and to 
which it facrifices it’s own fenfations, and it’s own convictions. 
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Leibnitz was a genuine philofopher, and a friend to humanity 
his project of an univerfal language evinces this; but having 
once fixed on a fyitem, he yielded up that deareft intereft to a - 
philofepher, the profperity of the human mind; for what tyrant 
could have forged more permanent chains for intelleétual free- 
dom, than placing man under two fuch pewers? If this proje& 
had been poflible to effed, the other of the philofophical language 
had been ufelefs; philofephy then would not have been allowed 
a language. bot Datei | 

He who thinks, will perceive in every enlightened nation, three 
kinds of people; an inconfiderable number inftruéted by reafon, 
and glowing with humanity ; a countlefs multitude, barbarous 
and ignorant, intolerant and inhofpitable; and a vacillating peo- 
ple with fome reafon and humanity, but with great prejudices, at 
once the half-echoes of philofophy, and the adherents of popular 
opinion. Can the public be denominated enlightened? Take an 
extenfive view among the various orders of focicty, and obferve 
how folly {till wantons in the vigour of youth, and prejudice til 
talks in the ftubbornneis of age. 

To trace the human mind as it exiftsin a people, would be the 
only method to detec this fallacious expreffion. The unenlight- 
éned numbers, who. are totally uninfluenced by the few, live ina 
foul world of their own creation. ‘The moral arithmetician, as 
he looks for the fum total of the unenlightened, muft refemble the 
algebraift, who riots in incalculable quantities, and who fimiles at 
the fimple favage, whofe arithmetic extends not further than the 
number of three. ; 

In a metropolis, we contemplate the human mind in all it’s 
mflections. If we were to judge of men by the condition of their 
minds, (which perhaps is the moft impartial manner of judging) 
we fhould not confult the year of their birth, to date their ages ; 
and an intelleGtual regtiter might be drawn up, on a totally dif 
ferent plan from our parochial ones. A perfon may, according 
to the vulgar era, be in the maturity of life, when by our philo- 
fophical epocha he is born in the tenth century. That degree 
of mind which regulated the bigotry of a monk in the middle 
ages, may be difcovered in a modern rector. An adventurous 
fpirit in a red coat, who is almoft as defirous {toufe the wit of. 
South) to receive a kifs from the mouth of a cannon, as from that 
of his miftrefs, belongs to the age of chivalry, and if he fhould 
compote verfes, and be magnificently prodigal, he isa gay and 
noble troubadour. A farcaftic philofopher, who inftruéts his fel- 
low citizens, and retires from their fociety, is a contemporary 
with Diogenes ; and he who reforming the world, graces inftruc- 
tion with amenity, may be placed in the daysof Plato. Our vul- 
ear politicians mui be arranged among the Roundheads and 
Olivers, and Tom Paine himielt is fo very ancient as to be a con- 
temporary of Shimei. The refult of our calculations would be, 
that the enlightened public form an inconfiderable number. © 
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- It mut however be confeffed, that what knowledge has been 
accumulated by modern philofophy, cannot eafily perifh ; the 
art of printing has imparted {tability to our intellefual ftruaures, 
in what depends on the mechanical prefervation.. A fingular 
fpeétacle has, therefore, been exbibited ; and it is fometimes urged 
by thofe who contemplate, with pleafing aftonifhment, the actual 
progrefs of the human -mind, asa proof of the immutability of 
truth, that in the prefent day, every enlightened individual, whether 
He refides at Paris, at Madrid, or at’ London, now thinks alike ; 
no variation of climate, no remotenefs of place, not even national 
prejudices, more variable and more remote than either, deftroy 
that unanimity of opinion, which they feel on certain topics effen- 
tial to human welfare. 

- This appears to be a fpecious argument in favour of the en~ 
lightened public. But we fhould recolleét, that this unanimity 
ef opinion, which fo frequently excites furprife, procceds from 
their deriving their ideas from the fame fources ; at Paris, at 
Madrid, and at London, the fame authors are read, and, there- 
fore, the fame opinions are formed. 

Thus we account for this unanimity of opinion ; and we may 
now reafonably enquire whether unanimity of opinion, always indi« 
dicates permanent truth ? It is certain that very extravagant 
opinions were once univerfally received ; does any one deny that 
fome of our modern opinions are marvellouily extravagant ? May 
we rot fay to the greateft genius, look at what your equals have 
done, and obferve how frequently they haveerred. Reflect, that 
whenever an Ariltotle, a Defcartes, and a Newton appeared, they 
fermed a new epocha inthe annals of human knowledge, it is 
not unreafonable to add one, among your thoufand conjectures, 
and fay, that their future rivals may trace new counections, and 
colleé&t new facts, which may tend to annihilate the fyftems of 
their predeceflors. Is not opinion often local, and ever difguiled 
by cuftom ? is not what we call truth often error ? and are not 
the paffions and ideas of men of fo very temporary a nature, that 
they fcarcely endure with their century ? This enlightened public 
may difcover that their notions become obfolete, and that with 
new fy{tems of knowledge, and new modes of exiftence, their 
books may be clofed for their fucceffors, and only confulted by 
the curious of a future generation, as we now examine Ariltotle 
and Defcartes, Ariftophanes and Chaucer. Our learning may 
no more be their learning, than our fafhions will be their fathions. 
Every thing in this world is fafhion. 

It may alfo be conjectured, that amidft the multitude of future 
difcoveries, the original authors of our own age, the Newtons 
and the Lockes, may have their conceptions become fo long 
familiarifed, as to be incorporated with the novel difcoveries, as 
truths fo inconteftible, that very few fhall even be acquainted 
with their firft difcoverers. It would therefore appear, that the 
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juftnefs, as well asthe extravagance of our authors, are alike in. 
imical to their future celebrity. ; 

But this inability never attends the noble exertions of virtue. 
Whoever immortalifes his name, by an a@ion of patriotifm, or 
of philanthropy, will meet the certain admiration of pofterity. 
To render a fervice to another is in the power of the meaneft in- 
dividual ; but to aggrandife the “pee affections into fublime 
paflions, to rife from the focial circle to the public weal, to extend 
our ordinary life through years of glory, is performing that whick 
ence raifed men into demi-go 


ON CARDS—A Fragment. 


a E had paffed our evening with fome certain perfons 

famous for their tafte, their learning, and refine- 
ment: But, as ill-luck would have it, two fellows, duller than 
the reft, had contrived to put themfelves upon a level, by intro- 
ducing a game at cards. 

It is a fign, faid he, the world is far gone in abfurdity, or furely 
the fafhion of cards would be accounted no fmall one. Is it not 
furprifing that men of fenfe fhould fubmit to join in this idle cufs 
tom, which appears originally invented to fupply its deficiency ? 
But fuch is the fatality ! imperfections give rife to fafhions! and 
are followed by thofe who do not labour under the defe&s that 
introduced them. Nor is the hoop the only inftance of a fafhion 
invented by thofe who found their account in it; and afterwards 
countenanced by others to whofe figure it was prejudicial. 

How can men, who value themielves upon their refleétions, 

ive encouragement to a practice, which puts an end to thinking ? 

I intimated the old allufion of the bow, that requires frefh vig- 
our by atemporary relaxation. 

He anfwered, this might be applicable, provided I could fhew, 
that cards did not require the pain of thinking ; and merely ex- 
clude from it, the profit and the pleafure. 

Cards, if one may guefs from their firft appearance, feem in- 
vented for the ufe of children ; and, among the toys peculiar to 
infancy, the bells, the whiftle, the rattle, and the hobby-horfe, 

deferved their fhare of commendation. By degrees men, who 
came neareft to children in underftanding and’ want of ideas, 
grew enamoured of the ufe of them as a fuitable entertainment. 
Others alfo, pleafed to reflect on the innocent part of their lives, 
had recourfe to this amufement, as what recalled it to their 
minds. A knot of villains encreafed the party ; who, regardlefs 
of that entertainment, which ‘the former feemed to draw from 
cards, confidered them in a more ferious light, and made ufé of 
them as a more decent fubftitute to robbing on the road, or pick- 
ing pockets. But men who propofe to themfelves a dignity of 
character, where will you find their inducement to this kind of 
game? For dificult indeed were it to determine, whether it ape- 












among perfons of charatter. 

Perhaps, replied I, your men of wit and fancy may favour this 
diverfion, as giving occafion for the crop of jeft and witticifm, 
whieh naturally enough arifes from the names and circumftances 
of the cards. ie. | re og 

He faid, he would allow this as a proper motive, in cafe the 
men of wit and humour would accept the excufe themfelves. — 

In fhort, fays he, as perfons of ability are capable of furnifhing 
out a much more agreeable entertainment; when a gentleman 
offers me cards, I fhall efteem it as his private opinion that I 
have rieither fenfe nor fancy. | : 

I afked how much he had loft—His anfwer was, he did not 
much regard ten pieces; but that it hurt him to have fquans 

dered them away on cards; and that to the lofs of converiationy 
for which he would have given twenty. 
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Dialogue between a Father and a Son. 


Father. \ y HAT made you out fo late lat night? 

Son. Mr. invited me to his club at the Noah’s ark, whete, 
in a low room, that ftunk like a drunkard’s morning breath, feva 
eral fat round the fire, complaining of gouts, dropfies, confump- 
tions, pleurifies, palfies, rheumatifms, catarrhs, &e. till more coms 
pany coming in, cry’d, to the table, to the table! where one be- 
gan his right hand man’s good health, over the left thumb, which 
having gone round the next was begun, and fo they drank on till 
each one had pledg’d every man’s health in the room. 

Father. Many cups many difeafes. ‘Too much oil choaks the 
lamp. 

Drinking healths, according to St. Auftin, was invented by 
pagans and infidels, who in their facrifices confecrated them to the 
honour, name, and memory of Beel-ze-bub. But 

Suppofing health-drinking only a well-wifhing, cuftom not 
having made pledging a kind of affront, and wrong, to both toat-« 
er and toafted; and fear of offending carrying with it the force, 
though not the form, of aconftraint. Health-drinking infringes 
king Ahafuerus’s royal law, tends to excefs, and is not expedis 
ent. . 
But what followed ? for wine immoderately taken makes men 
think themfelves wondrous wife. 

Son. Moft of them became like Solomon’s fool, full of words. 

Father. What was it they faid? 

Son. E’en what came uppermoft ; for as wine had laid reafo# 


afleep, each gave the reins to his vanity and folly. For inftances 
K k 
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péat miore odious among fharpers, or more empty and ridiculous- 
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ANTIQUARY. 


One affecting to be thought a mighty antiquary, declared him 
felfan idolater of ages palt, and told us, 

That the Egyptians were fam/’d for fublime thoughts—Chalde- 
ans for fciences—Greeks for eloquence—and Romans for polite 
{tile. 

hat he almoft adored Marcilius Ficinus, for collecting out of 
many mouildy and worme*ten tran{cripts, the femi-divine labours 
of Plato—Copernicus for refcuing from the jaws of oblivion, the 
almoft extin& aftrology of Samius Ariftarchus—Lucretius, for 
retrieving the loft phyiiology of Empedocles—Magenus, for raif- 
ing the ghoit of Democritus—Marfenius, for explaining many 
problems of Archimedes, and Gaffendus for rebuilding Epicurus, 
&c. &c. 

That he had obferved, that philofophy, as well as nature, con- 
tinually declined ; and now tke world was arrived at its dotage, 
the minds of men fuffered a fenfible decay of charity ; wherefore 
he ge to read any book lefs than an hundred years old. 

That he was a great admirer of ancient coins, and manufcripts, 
which if piety or obliterated by time, in his opinion, were full 
the more valuable. 

By the reft of his difcourfe he feem’d to efteem every thing.as 
Dutchmen do cheefe, the better for being mouldy. 

Father. Affe&tation of any kind is lighting up a candle to our 
defects, and fhews want of judgment or fincerity. 

The great actions of the ancients, are apt to beget our venera- 
tion ; thofe of the moderns, as the fchool and reproach us, excite 
our envy. | 

Learning and civility were indeed derived down to us from 

eeaftern parts of the world; there it was mankind arofe, _ 

1ey firft difcovered the ways of living with fafety, conv 
nience, and deli ieht. 

The original of a! tronomy, geometry, government, and many 
forts of manufactures we now enjoy, are jultly attributed to the 
Affyrians, Chaldeans, and Egyptians. 

Orpheus, Linus, Mufeus, and Homer, firkt foftened men’s nat- 
ural rudenefs, and by the charms of their numbers allured them 
to be inftrudted by the feverer doctrines of Solon, Thales, and 
a 

In Greece, the city of Athens was the general fchool, and feat 
of education. 

Socrates began to draw into fome order the confufed and-ob- 

cure imaginations of thofe that went before him, and to adapt all 
parts of philofophy, to the immediate fervice of the affairs of men; 
and ules of life. 








With the Grecian empire their arts alfo were tranf{ported to 
Rome, where the dottrines received from the Greeks were elo- 
quently tranflated into the Latintongue. Yet 


« Antiquitas feculi, juventus mundi.” 


The ancients may have juftice done them, without worfhip- 
ping them, or defpiling the moderns, 

The heroical Tycho Brache—The fubtil Kepler—The moft 
acute Galileus—The profound Scheinerus—The senawaliite learn- 
ed Kircherius—The moft. peripicuous Harvey—and the epitome 


of them all Des Cartes, by ailerting philofophical liberty, have. 


fufficiently vindicated the native pr iviletze of our intellects, from 
the bafe villainage of prefcription. 

When Plato, Ariitotle, and other wife Grecians, travelled into 
the Eaft, they collected and brought home many ufeful arts and 
fecrets, yet were fo far from blindly affenting to all that was 
taught them by the priefts of Ifis and Ofyris, as to ridicule their 
worthipping dogs, cats, onions and crocodiles. 

Colleé&t out of the Pythagorean, the Stoic, the Platonift, the Aca- 
demic, Peripatetic, the Epicurean, the Pyrrhonian, or Sceptic, and 
all other fects, whatever of method, principles, pofitions, maxims, 
examples, &c. feem meft confentaneous to verity ; “but refufe 
what will not endure the teft of either right reafon, or faithful 
experiment. , 


Antiquity can no more privilege an error, than novelty preju-, 
dice a truth. 


“ Wherefore fly no opinion, caufe *tis new, 
“ But hrictly fearch, and after careful view, 
“ Reject if falfe, embrace if it be true.” 


Too fervile a fubmiffion to the books and opinions of the an- 
cients, has fpoiled many an ingenious man, ‘and plagued the 
world with abundance of pedants and coxcombs. But go on, 
with your ilory. 


BUFFGON, 


Son. A Buffoon, {killed in making wry mouths, mimical gef- 
tures, and antic poftures, was ever sifconftrui ing and perverting 
others words to a prepotterous or filthy meaning, or fhewing his 
parts in flat, infipid quibbles and clinches, jingling of words or 
iyllables, in {craps of verfes, or fenielefs rhimes, and in all the 
cregs and retufe of wit. 

His talk was obfcene, his bantering too coarfe, too rude, too 
bitter, or too pedantic, out of reafon, or out of meaiure. 

His jefts were malicious, faucy, and ill-natured, full of flander 
and gall; ftriking even at magiltrates, parents, friends, and cafes 
that ‘deferved pity. 
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After {peaking he always laughed firft, and generally alone ; 
and whilft he droll’d and fcoff’d at the falfe fteps of others, weae 
ried the company with his own. 

At length he met with his match, which mortified him ex. 
tremely : for Buffoon, forfooth, could no more endure to be outs 
fooled, than Nero to be out-fiddled. 

Father. Some ufe their wits as Bravoes wear ftillettoes, noi for 
defence but mifchief ; or like Solomon’s madman, caft fire-bratids, 
arrows, and death, and fay, am not I in fport. 

Few know how and when to throw out a pleafant word with 
fuch regard to modefty and refpect, as not to tranfgrefs the 
bounds of wit, good nature, or good breeding, | 


¢ All that’s obfcene, doth always give offence, 
* And want of decency, is want of fenfe.” 


Liberties in converfation that pafs the bounds of good nature, 
honelty, and refpect, degenerate into {currility, {candal, and ill 
manners. : 

Refpect and complaifance forbid raliying the fair fex ; and for 
theirs to rally ours, is expofing themfelves to blunt repartees. 

Perfons of merit ought not to be rallied, even though fome 
defect fhould be perceived amongtt their virtues, becaufe no mor- 
tal is perfect. 

Young people fhould be fpared, left they be difcouraged from 
coming into the company of their betters. Want of experience 
pleads indulgence for our firft flips. 

Old age is too venerable for raillery, and fhould be reverenced. 

To laugh at deformed perfons is inhumane, if not impious ; 
we are not our own carvers ; what perfection the beft have, is 
not the effeét of their own care, but of divine goodnefs. 

The unfortunate are fubjects of compaflion, not of raillery. 

Raillery is only proper when it comes with a good grace, in a 
manner which both pleafes and inftructs. : 

That which ftirs up our laughter, moft commonly excites our 
contempt ; to pleafe, and to make merry, are two very different 
talents. 

Drolls and Buffoons, whilft they think to make {port for others, 
commonly become laughing-flocks themfelves, to all but thofe 
who pity them. 

He who thinks he is by his dignity above a jeft, and will not 
take a repartee, ought not to banter others. 

Scorn and derifion unbridle fear, and make the peafant 
brave the prince. 

Auguttus feeing one like himfelf, afked him in fcoff, if his mo- 
ther was never at Rome; the lad anfwered, no, but my father 
Was. 

Utter nothing that may leave any ungrateful impreflion, or 
give the leaft umbrage of a fpiteful intent. 
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He whofe jefts make others afraid of his wit, had need be afraid 
of their memory. | 

It is more grievous to be ridiculed than beaten, Contempt 
pierces to the quick, and revenge ftops at nothing; it hardens 
men into a brutal defpifing of death, fo that they may fee their 
enemies in company, 


CRITIC, 


Son. A Critic, wife enough, in his own conceit, to correct the 
magnificat, pretending to exquifite nicenefs, cenfured Cicero for 
being too verbofe, and Virgil for ufing ruftic language. 

His large ftock of ill-nature, and the malicious pleafure he 
took in fault-finding, made him never look ypon any thing but 
with a defign of pafling fentence upon it, 

Plato hetold us, in a decifive tone, was neither fertile nor co- 
pious. Ariftotle neither folid nor fubftantial—Theophraftus nei- 
ther fmooth nor agreeable. 

That Voiture was dull—Corneille a ftranger to the paflions— 
Racine flarched and affeéted—Moliere jejune—Boileau little bet- 
ter than a plagiary. 

That Shakefpeare wanted manners—Ben. Johnfon was a per 
dant—Congreve a laborious writer—Garth but an indifferent 
wmitator of Boileau, | 

That Dryden’s Abfolom and Achitophel wanted vigour of 
thought, purity of language, and aptnefs and propriety of ex- 
preflion ; nor were many of the elifions to be allowed, or accents 
and paufes duly obferved. 

An inftance being required, Criticone, who had only dipped 
into that poem, {cratched his head, and fell a curfing his memory. 

Father. By a Critic was originally underftood a good judge; 
but now, with us, it fignifies no more than an unmerciful fault- 
finder two fteps above a fool, and a great many below a wifeman. 

The laws of civility oblige us to commend what, in reafon, we 
cannot blame. Men fhould allow other excellencies, were it but 
to preferve a modeift opinion of their own. 

It isthe diftemper of would-be-thought-wits, with an envious 
euriofity to examine, cenfure, and vilify others works, as if they 
imagined it gave them an air of diftinction and authority, to re- 
gard them with an air of contempt. But 

Difparaging what is generally applauded, makes men looked 
upon as fingular fops, or wretched judges. 

The famous Boccalini, in his advertifements from Parnaflus, 
tells us, a critic prefenting Apollo with a very fevere cenfure up- 
on an excelient poem, was afk’d for the good things in that work ; 
but the wretch anfwering, he minded only the errors, Apollo.or- 
dered a fack of unwinnowed wheat to be brought, and Critic to 
pick out, and take all the chaff for his pains. 
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Flies naturally feek for blotches and fores; but when men con. 
cern themfelves about others why not, like Seutonius, of the 
twelve Czfars, tell virtues as well as vices. ‘Were our eyes made 
only for fpots and blemifhes ? | 
| (To be continued, ) 





For tus New Enciawn Quarrerzry Maeazina. 
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No. I. 


Dr. GUILLOTIN. 


UT’ is an error which deferves to be corrected that Dr. Guillo- 
tin, the inventar or reviver of that terrible inttrument which bore 
his name, was one of the firlt victims of his own contrivance.— 
‘The Door, who is aman of remarkably mild and pleath 21 
tne OC or, WhO tS a man 0 remay a y Mi anc Pp ealant mane 
ners, at this time refides at No. 116, inthe Reu Neuve Roch, in 

. ° = m wee, SF nancy ba ven - oie 
Paris, and enjoys very coniiderapie practice and reputation as a 
phy fician, 


Ba te 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


IN the year 1800 the number of Books and Pamphlets pub. 
lifhed in Paris was 1172. On Natural Hiltory and Botany, 


nV 
there were 44.3 on’ Mec li cine and Phylics, 271 ; on Mor ality, 4.1 ; 


on Legitlati On and Politi CS, 168; 3 in Be les Lettres, 753 in Poe.« 


2s NI 7‘ ] 
try an id the Drama, 303 > cilis d of INOVeIS, &e. 125. 


GERM 4N i 5 ta cpa 


in daa addreff- 
ed tothe Abbe Barruel, ailert that nearly 8000 writers of all 


ef PO, : Ave ’ am c 
defcriptions, devoted to the caule of the ‘Sophi its and Uluminati, 


° +4 a 
are cont nually O} | eratin gS BP i on the _public opinion in Germany. 


SOME letters in Frenc 
>) J 


marth 


ri ’ , 
Ph c f ‘r inces, lay S tine « my u tii¢ O's are lu illed 3 isc a falfe fecurit Y> by 
C tj ~an tt nth r ? vat? . ~ 4 ‘ 
fecing their literati COnitA Ly UNLLIN licentiouf ne{s in the: IT WYite 
i ith eerslieer am thease Conan fs ~ f 
ings, with fervility in their conduct. How much we fhould a- 


void German literature, engag yed in the caufe of vice and infidelity ! 


PHYSIOGNO snd rie 


LAVATER, in his phyfiognomy, fays that Lord Anfon, from 
his countenance, muft have been a very ville man. He was one 
of the moft ftupid men I[ ever knew, fays Horace Walpole. 


HISTORY, 


NIV . 
NO man’s opinion upon the ver acity of hiftorical narration can 


be more weighty, than Sir Robert Walpole’ 


) pole’s; aman, of whom 


‘3 ay 


r ere see . ~ oo ’ L 
huitory duri: 5S Li life time {po BC srAUCill. 
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_& Thinking to amufe my father once, after his retirement from 
the miniftry,” fays Horace Walpole, “I offered to read a book 
of hiftory. Any thing but hiftory, faid he, for hiftory mult be 
falfe.” 





GIBEON. 
THE firf volume of Gibbon’s Filtory i is fo highly finithed, 


that it refembles a rich piece of painting menamel. . The fecond 
and third volumes ate of inferior compofition. The three laft 
eem to be ina medium, between the firft volume and the two 
next. 


BOOK-MAKING 
NEVER was the noble art of book-making, faid Horace Wal- 


pole, carried to fuch high perfection, as at prefent. Thefe com- 
siilers feem to forget that people have libraries. One vamps up 
a new book of travels, confifting merely of difeuifed extracts 
from former publications. Another fills his pages with Greek 
and Latin extras from Ariflotle and Quintilian. A third, if 
pofible, more infipid, gives us long quotations from eur poets, 
while a reference was enough, the books being in the hands of ev- 
ery body. Another treats us with old French ana in mafqerade 3 
and by a fingular fate, derives advantage from his very blunders, 
‘which make the things look new. Pah! Tand an amanuenfis 
could fcribble one of thefe books in twenty-four hours. 





FRENCH PHILOSOPHERS. 
ROUSSEAU I never could like. Take much affectation, and 


a little {pice of frenzy, and you compofe his perfonal character. 
I found the French Philofophers fo impudent, dogmatic, and in- 
trufive, that I detefted their converfation. Of all kinds of vice I 
hate reafoning vice. -Unprincipled thmefelves, they affected to 
dictate morality rand fentiment. Every Frenchman ought to be 
taught logic, fuch is their reafoning. Thus far the Walpoliana. 





FACE PAINTING. 


LADY Coventry, the celebrated beauty, killed herfelf. with 
painting. She bedaubed herfelf with white fo as to ftop-the per- 
{pi iration. 





CHRISTIANITY 
ONE of the beft reafons, why Chriftianity has been fo much 
abufed, is afforded by Mr. Gibbon himfelfin his “ Effay upon 
the Study of litereture.” “The enemies of a religion, fays 
he, never arrive at a juft knowledge of it, becaufe they hate it ; 
and often hate it for that very reafon, becaufe they are ignorant 
efit. They eagerly adopt the moft attrocious calumnies thrown 
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out agalnit it. They impute to their adverfaries even the dog- 
mas they deteft, and draw confequences which the accufed never 
thought of.” 


MORAL PHENOMENA. 


« THERE are perfons, who love to do every good but that 
which their immediate duty-requires. There are fervants, who 
will ferve every one more cheerfully than their mafters. There 
are men who will diftribute money ‘9 all, except their creditors. 
And there are wives, who will love any man better than their 
hufbands. Duty isa familiar word, which has little effe& upon 
an ordinary mind ; and asordinary minds are in a vaft majority; 
we have atts of generofity, valour, felf denial, and bounty, when 
{maller pains would conftitute greater virtues’”—Mrs. Inchbald 
is correct, 


MODERN DEGENERACY. 


WE have grown as degenerate in the ftile of our expreflion ag 
in our manners. Take aninftance,ortwo. “ Like the embodi- 
ed rofy vapor of a half evaporated rainbow, Azemia entered.” —~ 
¢¢ Sir Solomon once could fmile, but itis not fo now. Love, un- 
happy Love, has obfcured all his profpects, and blighted the 
bloomy bloffoms of benevolent beautitude.’’? Nothing 1s more 
common than the “ fenfelefs fuavity of fentimental fimplicity, and 
the piping plaintivenefs of parading pathos.” 


FANCY. 


FANCY has a more important operation in life, than we are 
apt to believe. The enthufiafm which conftitutes the grander 
paflions is founded on illufion ; {tripped of the glowing colors in 
which fancy decks them, what are the objets for which ambi- 
tion wades through feas of blood, for which martyrs, in all cauf- 
es, for all opinions, braving deftruétion, prefs forward to the feaf- 
fold or the ftake ? The ftrength of the paffion, Love, depends 
principally on the imagination of the perfon upon whom it oper- 
ates, that fketching a grand, ideal picture, fondly attaches itfelf to 
fancied excellence, frequently affociated by flight accidents to the 
real qualities of its object. 





None are fo Blind as thofe unwilling to See. 

IT is ftrange with what obftinacy people are attached to the 
poorer they have once adopted. Mary Woolftoncraft, in a 
etter to her profligate and unfeeling paramour, Imlay, in the 
midit of a defcription of the fevere fufferings fhe endured in con- 
fequence of following her pernicious, immoral, and irreligious 
opinions, declares, “ Yes: I fhall be happy—This heart is wor- 
thy of the blifs its feelings anticipate—And I cannot even perfuade 
myfelf, wretched as they have made me, that my principles and fentimenta 
are not founded in nature and truth,” 
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BEAUTY. 


FEW ladies of the prefent day will fubferibe to the defination 
of Beauty given by a late writer of diftinguifhed reputation :— 
“ Beauty is perhaps founded only on USE.” 


THE AGE OF REASON. 

- ‘THIS, they fay, is the Age of Reafon ; this is an age, fays 2 
more correct writer, in which virtue is praifed without being 
known ; /uown without being felt ; felt without being praGifed. 

VOLTAIRE. 

SOME one had teazed Voltaire a long while by writing letters 
to him, in hopes of getting an anfwer to them. Voltaire fent 
him this fhort one: 

SIR, 
| I have now been dead a great while. Dead men you 
know do notanfwer letters. 
your humble Servant 
VOLTAIR 
LIFE. 

HUMAN life is a game, which depends moftly upon good 
play, arid partly on good fortune. Ifa man play well, if a is 
pofitive he could not play better, tho’ fortune he againit him and 
he be beaten, his defeat caufés no mortification: he repofes upox 
the fatisfaction of having done as well as pofiible. Ifa man 
knows he has played b: adly, and might have played better, tho” 
fortune give him the victory, he does not receive much pleafure 
from his fuccefs. Thus our happinefs is in our own hands. Ine 
duftry and attention will teach us the game, and if we-be pros 
ficients, fortune cannot deprive us of our enjoyments. 





PLEASURE. 
THE follies-of the world enervate the vigor of mind. _Cezfar 
tore himfelf from the embraces of Cleopatra ,and became Matter 


of the Empire. Antony took her to his arms and loft the World 
and his life ! 


READING. 

TOO much reading is injurious. A habit of receiving the 
ideas of others prevents original thinking. Hobbes faid, that if 
he had read as much as the eruditi, he fhould have been as ig- 
norant. 

ORIGIN OF NEWSPAPERS. 

RENAUDOT, a Phyfician, firft publithed at Paris, in 1631» 
a Gazette, fo called from Gazetta, a coin of Venice paid for the 
reading of fcript news. In more early times the chief no- 
bility of England had cozrefpondents abroad on purpofe to write 

what were called ‘ Letters of News.’ 
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als Anecdotes. 


RHIME. 

I believe, fays Horace Walpole, rhime was not known fa 
Europe till about the year 800. We feem to have had it from 
the Saracens, who were then poffefled of Spain and Sicily. 

(To be continued) 











ANECDOTES, &e. 


A brave tar, with a wooden leg, who was on board Admiral 
Parker’s fleet in the engagement with the Dutch, having the 
misfortune to have the other fhot off, as his comrades were con- 
veying him to the furgeon, notw ithftanding the poignancy of his 
agonies, (being a man of humour) he could not fupprefs his joke; 
faying, ** Jt was bigh time for him to kave off pluy, when his laft pin 
avas bowled down.” 


i eeuibenteneanani 


DOCTOR Johnfon being afked his opinion of a certain nabob, 
better known by his riches than learning, “ A mere fheep, fir, 
with a golden fleece,” obferved the cynic. 


A certain gentleman, more celebrated for his jollity than his 
teligion, rotwith{tanding his chaplain was at table, introduced a 
baboon dreffed up in the garb of a clergyman, in order to fay 
grace; which condué was very properly refented by the chap- 
fain, who faid tothe gentleman, J did not knoe till now, that you 
had fo near a relation in orders. 


A lady being afked, how fhe liked a gentleman’s finging, whe 
had an offenfive breath ? The words are good, {aid fhe, but the air is 
intolerable. 


COLONEL Bond, who had been one of king Charles the firft’s 
judges, died a day or two before Cromwell, and it was ftrongly 
reported every where, that the protector was dead; * No,” faid 
a gentleman, who knew better, ‘he has only given Bond to the de- 
wil for his future appearance.” 


PHILIPS, the noted harlequin, was taken up in London on 
fufpicion of debt, and dealt with the officer in the following man- 
ner: He firft called for liquor in abundance, and treated all 
about him, to the no fimall joy of the bailiff, who was rejoiced to 
have a calf that bled fo well, (as they term it.) Harlequin made 
the honeft bailiff believe he had fix dozen of wine ready packed 
up, which he would fend for, to drink while in cuftody, and like- 
wife allow him fix-pence a bottle for drinking it in ffs own cham- 


ber. Shoulderdab liftened to the propofal with pleafure. The 
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pailiff went to the place, as directed, and returned with joy, to 
hear that it was'to be fent in the morning early. Accordingly 
it ‘came by a porter, {weating under his load ; the turn-key called 
to his matter, and told him the porter and hamper were come in ; 
very well, faid he, then let nothing but the porter and hamper out. 
The porter performed his part very well: came heavily in with 
an empty hamper, and feemed to go lightly out, with Philips on 
his back. He was difhampered at an ale-houfe on the water- 
fide, crofled the Thames, and foon afte» embarked for Ireland. 
He wais very fond of this trick, and would take pride in his pro- 
ject, which was contrived long before he was taken, ta be ready 
on fuch an emergency. . : 


Tanai ienenenm ated 


THE mok wonderful anecdote, perhaps, in the world of let- 
ters, is the following. Milton, that glory of Britifh literature, 
received not above ten pounds, at two different payments, for the 
copy of Paradife Loft; yet Mr. Hoyle, author of the treatife on 
the game of whift, after having difpofed of all the firit impreflion, 
fold the copy to the bookfellers for two hundred guineas. | 





MILTON was afked by a friend, whether he would inftrué 
his daughter in the different languages? “Io which he replied, 
“no, fir, one tongue is fufficient fora woman. die 3? 





WILLIAM WHISTON dined with lady Jekyll, who, be- 
caufe fhe was fifter to lord Somers, thought ihe mult know more 
than other women. She afked him ‘why God Almighty made 
woman out of the rib??, Whilton fcratched his head and faid, 


‘indeed, madam, I don’t know, except that the rib is the moft 


crooked part of the body,’ 





THE late lord Courtney, who was of one of the oldeft fami- 
lies in Eyitain, being married to a mifs\Clack, who was mych in- 
ferior in point of birth, a converfation took place (at which the 
late bifhop of Exeter was prefent) on the difparity of the match. 
‘What’s your objection? fays the bifhop toa lady who took 
the principal lead in the converfation. ‘* Want of family, my 
lord’—* Want of family,’ echoed the bifhop, ‘why I’ll prove 
her of a better family than his lordfhip.—He perhaps may trace 
his anceftors as far back as the conqueft, but the family ot the 
Clacks are as old ‘as Eve.’ | 


a 
, . 


A famous punfter, giving his opinion refpecting the Stone Chap- 
el, at Bolton, obferved it was fuperior to all the churches upon 
the globe; they boafted of their cannons—this, in addition had port 
holes—alluding to the fmallneds of the windows. 
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Anecdotes. 


“A REPRIMAND. 


A rich gentleman of Venice, remarkable for his hofpitality, 
being fent embaflador to a certain court of Europe, was on his 
public entry treated with marks of contempt on account of his 
deformity, by the populace ; which obferving, he told them, by 
way of reprimand, that they had little caufe to wonder at what 
they faw ; it being the cultem of his court to fend Ambaffadors 
fuitable to the places they went to: mean perfonages to mean 
and bafe cities; and men of excellent form, to places of reputa- 
tion and dignity. 


Anecdote of His Majefly and a Chimney-Sweeper. 


IT is a common received opinion with ‘the vulgar, that there 
is fomething in the perfon of Majefty that wants not the infignia 
to diftinguifh it. The fallacy of fach a notion will be proved by 
the following ftory, which is abfolutely fa& :—As the King and 
the Prince of Wales, undrefled and unattended, were walking in 
Richmond gardens, next the river, they faw at fome diftance a 
{wan ftruggling in the water, as if entangled in fome weeds; 
chimney-{weeper coming by, the King defired him to go and fee 
what was the matter with the fwan. ‘* Aye, fir, that I will,” 
fays he, (throwing his brufh and foot-bag upon the ground ) “but 
you'll be fo good as to let little mrafter have an eye to my things.” 


em mmm te ee 


A CRUX, 


Stand You Take To Takings 
I Heard And Throw Our 


To be read thus :— 


I underftand you overheard and undertake to overthrow our 
undertakings. 


An finigmatical reprefentation of a Real Entertainment. 


FIRST COURSE. 
Melancholy Soup with 

crooked Sarah. ) 
Roafted Furrows. Cutlets undrefs’d, 

Pride reverfed 

ina Fye, 
The divine Part of A Blockhead 
a Man boiled. hafhed. 
The Leg of a Corn-cutter 
boiled, with Diamond Weights. 


SECOND COURSE. 
Venus’s Guides. 
A Dutch Prince : An unruly Member 
ina Pudding. garnifhed with perpetual 
Motion, 
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Move Fack. 
Part of the Zodiack The firk Temptation 
‘ buttered in a fmall Blak of Wind. ‘ 
: : The Grand Seignor’s 
‘Dominions larded. 
DESERT. 


The Lofs of a Wife, and the 
Gain of a Hufband;% in a Jelly. 
Cow’ s Provender with 
- half Goofeberries. 
Sorrowfyl Apples with 
bad Wives round them. 
Puly Bodies. Couples. 
: "Phe Reward of a Soldier yews 
| in Cream. 


Some hundred 
Thoufands. 


LIQUORS. 
The Joke of a Puppet-Shew A Bottle of Hill- 
| “made with Torture. Top. 
A foldier’s Habitation 
* Bottle of Hyp. with a pretty Girl im it. 
A Side Grace Cup, of 
whose bt lamentable Cloathing. 


A Bottle of Torbay. 





Captain WILLI AM MONTAGUL’s Foke paffed on the Captain 
of a Dutch Man of War. 


THE late Captain William Montague was a commander in 
the navy, and brother to the Earl of S h. He was remark- 
able for his humour, and went by the name of mad Montague. 
Being at Portfmouth, when he commanded one of the King’ $ 
fhips, and where a Dutch man of war then lay, an accident hap- 
pened to the latter by lofing her boat and all her people at Spit- 
head in bad weather, “Word therefore being brought to Monta- 
gue, and that feveral of the dead bodies were diiven afhore on 
the beach, he fent away his cockfwain and feveral of his people, to 
put the dead mens hands in their pockets. At dinner this mif- 
fortune was the fubje@, the Dutch Captain being i in company, 
when Captain Montague obferved, that “they were drowned 
Dutchmen-like, with their hands in their pockets.” It nettled 
Mynheer to fuch a degree that he threatened to call him to an 
account. Montague laughing at his taking offence, {wore “ hdé 
would be damnea if it was not fo,” and offered to bet fifty guin- 
eas to five, which being accepted by Mynheer, all the company, 
by agreement, after dinner, potted away to the f{pot, wicre find. 
ing it to be as Montague had faid, the Dutchman was {vo afham- 
ed, that he went on board his th fp and did not come on thore 
again, till they had convinced him it was only a piece of Monta- 
gue’ s jun, 
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Anecdotes. 


Thefe may be read two or three ways. 


Your face Your tongue Your wit 
So fair So {mooth So fharp 
Firft drew Then mov’d Then knit 
Mine eye Mine ear My heart ° 
Mine eye Mine ear My heart 
‘Thus drawn Thus mov’d Thus knit 
Affects Hangs on Yields to 
Your face Your tongue Your wit. 





ANECDOTE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPE? ARE. 


EVERY circumftance relative to a diftinguithed charaéter 
@ught to be preferved. ‘That Shakefpeare was of an amorous 
<onftitution, has been repeatedly told us; but of his particular 
connections with the fair, we are almoft wholly inthe dark. The 
following adventure (fays our correfpondent) 1 is authentic, and [| 
believe, new to the world. 

One evening, when the tragedy of Richard III. was to be ad@- 
ed, the poet dbferved a fmdrt damfel trip behind the {cenes, and 
flyly whilper to Burbidge (a favourite player, and an intimate 
of Shakefpeare ) who was to perform the part of Richard, that her 
matter had gone out cf town in the morning, that her miftreds 
would be glad of his company after the play, and that fhe beg. 
ged to know what fignal he would ufe. . 

‘¢ Three taps on thé door,’ my dear, and, ’Tis J, Richard the 
Third,’ was the anfwer of Burbidge. 

' The girl decamped ; and Shakefpeare, whofe curiofity was. 
fufficiently excited, followed her fteps till he faw her enter a 
houfe in the city. On enquiry in the‘neighbourhood, he found 
that the owner of the manfion was a W ealthy merchant, but fu- 
perannuated, and exceedingly jealous of his young wife. 3 

At length the hour of rendezvous approached ; and the poet. 
having given the appointed fignal, &c. obtained inftant adunit- 
tance.» Nothing could equal the indignation of the Lady when 
the found herielf in the arms of a ftranger. He flattered and 
vowed ; fhe frowned and formed. But it was,not in woman 
to refift the foft eloquence of a Shakefpeare.’ In a word, the 
bard iupplanted the player. He had even obtained his utmoft 
withes bejore the reprefentative of Richard appeared. No fooner 
had he given the appomted taps than Shaketpeare, popping out 
his head from the window, demanded his bufinets. 

“Tis I, *tis I, Richard the Third,” replied the impatient Bur- 
bidge. . 
* Richard; (rejoined the other) Knave, “ a that 
Willam the Conqueror reigned before Richard the 'Third.” 
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PARTY of young people having met together to celebrate 
the termination of the old century and the commencement 


of the new one, the two following Addreffzs were {poken in char- 
acters dreffed and fuited to the occafion. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
OLD MAN; 


OLD as I am, and ready to expire, . 

Propt on my ftaff, I come at your defire; _ 
Some few laft dying words you wifh to hear; 
Few they mu/? be—for my laft hour is near. 
Alas! time was that I was young like you, 

My days began in peace and plenty too ; 

But e’en in infancy the ftorm of war, _ 

Came rufhing o’er my cradle from afar : 

When Bienheim’s hero filled the world with awe; 
And gallant Bembow gave the ocean law, 

The cannon’s roar, the clafh of hoftile {pears, 
Were founds familiar to my youthful ears ; 

My eyes affrighted faw th’ enfanguin’d plain, 
Where Death and Horror held united reign. 
When thirteen fummers o’er my head had patt, 
To blefs the exhaufted world, Peace came at laf; 
And had not fierce Rebellion broke my reft, 

My youth with tranquil pleafures had been bleft : 
But what a chequer’d fcene my life has been! 
Five dreadful wars thefe eyes fatigued have feen ; 


Five times, when £ng/and meafured fpears with France, 


I faw their hoftile troops and fleets advance ; 
And, oh! what joy as often have I feen! 

Peace, with her olive branch, ftep in between. 

But not with war alone my ears have rung, 
Mufic, for me, her {weeteft ftrains has fung ; 
How oft with rapture have I lift’ned long, 
When {weet Corelli chain’d th’ attentive throng, 
When Handel’s genius charmed the ravifh’d ear 
With hallelujas, fuch as angels hear ! 

Nor were the pow’rs of eloquence unknown, 

Not mightier fhook the Macedonian’s throne : 
Rouz’d by the people’s wrongs, lo! Catham rofe, 
And hurled his attic thunder on their foes ; 
Burke foar’d aloft on Fancy’s daring wing, 

Now lafh’d a venal court—and now a king— 
Then funk ; while Fox, with Freedom boldly join’d, 
And claimed the boon of Heav’n for all mankind. . 
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Nineteenth Century. 





For me how many. a bard has tun’d his lyre, 
And caught, like Pope, the true poetic fire : 
Thomfon, who {weetly fung the rolling year, 
And Gray and Hammond to the Mufes dear ; 
Pride of hes fex, what ftrains has Aikin fung, 

To age a folace, tranfport to the young ! 

Art too, and {eience, held an equal pace, 

‘The pow’rs of man improving nature’s face ; 
Through rocks deep bor’d, and over thirfty hills, 
He leads the duétile flow-collected rills ; 

From earth’s low orb, he bids his car arife, 

And fails advent’rous through the tracKlefs fkies 
Divided provinces converfe by fight, . . 

And fame flies fwifter than the winged light, 
But 2h! thefe latter days are filled with woe; 
How finks my heart, my tears how faft they flow! 
On ev’ry fide. diftrefs that mocks relief, 

And famine fills the meafure of my grief. 

Alas! I faint—the pow’rs of life ftand ftill, 

T’ve lived my time, and now to Heav’ns high will 
I fink refigned—and Oh! when I am gone, 
And fome young upftart fills my vacant threne, 
Forget me not, my friends—Oh ! fpare my fame ! 
Nor. heap foul flanders on my haplefs name : . 
Let Candonr tell the tale :—-Who has not fhar’d 

The num’rous feftive joys which I prepar’d ? 

Who has not tafted benebts from me; 

Or found kind folace, e’en in mifery? 

I fink—farewell—my creeping fands are ruan— 

My fan is fet-—and Heaven’s high will be done! 























































Enttr NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


YOUTH: 





JUST twelve o’clock !—and now I take my turn; 

Zounds! what a merry thing ’tis to be born: 

Old Gaffer, who has hobbled juft an age, 

Fell down in fits, they fay, and left the tage : 

Upen my life ! this is a pretty place, 

This motley world, where I muft run my race. 

Biefs me ! what charming creatures have we here ! 
I'll {peak to one—Good morning, pretty dear! ’ 

Thank: for that{mile, it welcomes me to life ; 

They told me TI was born midft care and ftrife, 

But here I neither w o¢ nor {trife can fee, 

At leaft no firife but who fhould honour me: 

tll take a turn around, and fee what’s doing, 
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Nineteenth Century. 


What bufy throngs, retreating and purfuing ! 
What joftling buftling crowds.obftrué the way, 
Eager to fhare the fortunes of the day : | 
Hark ! what was there ! is that the cannon’s roar ? 
Go—bid them give this monftrous folly o’er ; 
Tell them, that Gaffer Gray is dead and gone, 
And.I am ftepped into his vacant throne ; 
‘Tell them it is my will that difcord ceafe, 
I come, to give the fuffering nations peace : 
Peace they fhall haye, and he who breaks the rule, 
I?ll chronicle a villain or a fool. , 
Pray gentles, have we got a prophet here ? 
One who can peep thro’ many. a diftant year ; 
Can ftroke his beard, and tell what joy or care, 
What ups and downs in life fhall be our fhare : 
Are you the cunning man? or you? or you ? 
Come tell my fortune firft, and tell me true: 
Say, fhall I live to fee.mankind. grow wife,. 
And know the deareft gifts of Heav’n to prize? 
How long fhall guilty paffions poifon life ? 
How long fhall folly urge the favage ftrife ? 
How long fhall man creation’s -boons furvey, 
Then madly throw its richeft pearls away ? | 
How long fhall modeft worth be doom’d to mourn, 
Spurn’d by the proud, of impudence the fcorn ? 
How long fhall coxcomb pedants claim the prize, 
And learning ftarve, retired from vulgar eyes ? 
How lon (fall myltery for religion pafs, 
And fcoundrels cheat the world, as babes of grace ? 
And white-robed knaves, to fenfe and reafon blind, 
Impofe their own dark creed on all mankind? 
| , [ Rings a bell.] 
O yes! O yes! if any one can tell, 
Where /fonour, exil’d long from courts, does dwell ; 
Where ftubborn Britifh honefty ftands by, 
Watching his country’s fate with anxious eye ; 
Whoe’er can lead a patriot ftatefman forth, 
Replete with wifdom, fortitude, and worth ; 
Whoe’er fhall teach my unfkilled hands to raife 
A monument, not undeferv’d, of praife, 
To him this golden chain and fcarf I give, 
His name engraved with mine fhall ever live ;_ 
Tis eye the beft delights of earth fhall greet, 
Perennial flow’rs fhall {pring beneath his feet, t 
And wit and beauty grace his happy feat. 
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IMITATION or HORACE. 
' ‘By Joun Arwop. 
Qui fit Macenas ut nemo. Sar. 1. lib. 1. 


é APPY the man who from the bufy crowd 
“¢ Lives far retir’?d—-who in fome fertile vals 

“‘ Feeds his own flocks, and tills paternal lands.” 

Thus fays the merchant-—but the fhepherd fays 

“* Happy the merchant in the bufy throng, 

“ Who oft with fancying eye ftretches his view 

*¢ To diftant coafts, and there beholds his fhips 

Full fraught with riches juft returning home. 

‘* How happy handles he the fhining gold, 

‘¢ And flips it by into a fecret purfe, 

«¢ A ftock for future generations.” 

“Happy the failor,”’ cries the old matrofs, 

War-worn, and fick of tedious long campaigns ¢ 

“© Happy the failor—on the foamy deep, 

“¢ Who, when the cheerful cann has pafs’d around, 

** Steals to his drowfy nett, and fleeps profoundly. 

‘* He walks no farther than from ftem to ftern ; 

« While I (poor foul) far o’er the dreary wild, 

“ The barren mountain, and the burning fandy 

“ Travel, till wifhing for an end of toil. 

«© He twice perhaps or thrice a year returns, 

«¢ And circles in his arms his joyful wife, 

« Receives his little offspring to his lap, 

«© And fondles them, pleas’d with the name of dad. 

« But ah! fuch comforts are to me denied.” 

When o’er the boifterous feas the ftorms arife, 

And the tempeftuous north wind roars aloud, 

The cordage whiitles, and the timbers crack, 

Now upward to the ftars the fhip is borne, 

And now fhe falleth ina dread abyfs. 

Now, fays the failor, fea-fick and affrighted, 

“ Happy the foldier dwelling on firm grouud 5 

‘¢ No cares torment him, and no fears invade ; 

«¢ He, in his hut fecure, nor feels the ftorms, 

“ Nor minds rude Boreas’ blafts ; foundly he fleeps, 

While we ftand fhivering on the flipping deck ; 

«On every fide grim death ftands terrible, 

«‘ Shaking his dart, and yawning to devour us. 

“OQ! happy foldier, free from all thefe terrors.” 
When Jove, the ruler of the univerfe, 

Smiling beholds thefe difcontented men, 

He orders each to have his chief defire. 

«Thou merchant, haften to a country life, 

“* And live, thou fhepherd, in the bufy world ; 

** Thou foldier, go aad with the failor change, 











@de to Popularity. 


€ And let him travel with the noify camp.” - 
Thus orders Jove, and thus the change is made. 
But now, alas ! murmurs each one the more, 
And wifhes for his former occupation. 
Ah ! filly mortals ! ignorant of their good, 
In their beft fituations {till they grieve, 
And with for others—blind to happinefs, 
To every comfort that this life affords. 
Who dares affert-—the Governor fupreme 
Aéts not on principles both juft and kind, 
When he ordains to each his courfe—when he 
Diftributes round to each with lib’ral hand 
His bleffings ? There’s no one fo impious. — 
Then why thefe murmurings.and.fad complaints ? 
True happinefs does not confift in heans 
Of fhining gold. Whoever is content 
In his own {phere, feels and enjoys himfelf 
In perfect happinefs—or rich or poor, 
Foolifh or wile, it makes no difference. 
Blifs is the fame, at fortune’s loweft ebb, 
As ’tis in the full fea of boundlefs wealth. 


ODE TO POPULARITY. 
By R. Cumberland, Efquiv:. 
POPULARITY thou giddy thing | 
O What grace or profit doit thou bring ? 
Thou art not honour, thou art not fame; 
I cannot call thee by a worthy name 
To fay 1 hate thee were not true ; 
Contempt is properly thy due; | 
I cannot love thee and deipife thee too. 
Thou art no patriot, but the verieft cheat 
That ever traflic’d in deceit ; 
A ftate empiric, bellowing loud 
Freedom and phrenzy to the mobbing crowd ; 
And what car’{t thou, if thou can’t raife 
Illuminations and huzzas 
Tho’ half the city funk in one bright blaze ! 
A patriot ! no; for thou doft hold m hate 
The very peace and welfare of the ftate ; 
When anarchy affaults the Sovereign’s throne; 
Then is thy day, the night thy own ; 
Then is thy triumph when the foe 
Leveis fome dark infidious blow, 
Or ftrong rebellion lays thy country low. 
Thou can’ft affe& hum'lity, to hide 7 
Some deep device of monftrous pride. 
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The Beggar Girl. 


Confcience and Charity pretend, 
For compafling fome private end ; 
And in a canting conventicle note 
Long fcripture paffages canft quote 
When perfecution ranklés in thy throat. © 
Thou haft no fenfe of nature at thy heart, 
No ear for fcience, and no eyé for art, 
Yet confidently doft decide at once: + 
This man awit, and that a dunce ; 
And (ftrange to tell) how’er unjuft, 
We take thy dictates upon truft, 
For if the world will be deceived, it muff. 
In truth and juftice thou haft no delight, 
Virtue thou doft not know by fight, 
But as the chymift by his {kill, 
‘From drofs and dregs a fpirit can diftill, 
So from the prifons, or the ftews, 
Bullies, blafphemers, ‘cheats, or jews 
Shall turn to heroes, if they ferve thy views. 
Thou doft but make a Jadder of the mob, 
Whereby to climb-into fome courtly jcb: 
There fafe repofing warm and inug, 
Thou anfwer’ft with a patient fhrug 
Mifcreants, begone ; who cares for vou” 
Ye bafe born brawling, clamorous crew ? 
You’ve ferv’d my turn, and vagabonds, adicey, 


THE BEGGAR GIRL. 


POOR friendlefs wanderer, the wide world before me, 

When the harfh din of war fore’d a parent to roam, 

With no friend, fave kind heaven, to protect and watch o’er m¢ 
I, a child of affliction, was robb’d of a home ; » 


And thus with a figh, I accofted each ftranger— 
O look with compaffion on poor orphan Befs, 

Your mite may relieve her from each threatning danger, 
And the foft tear of pity can footh her diftreds. 


To the rich, by whom virtue’s too often neghected, 
I tell my fad ftory, and crave their relief, 
But wealth feldom feels for a wretch unprotected, 
Tis poverty only partakes of her grief ; 7 
Ah ! little they think, that the thoufands they fquander 
On the playthings of folly and fripp’ries of drefs, ° 
Would relieve the keen wants of the wretched who wander, 
While the foft tear of pity would foothe their diftrefs. 


Tho’ bereft of each comfort, poor Befs will not laneuifh, 
Since fhort is life’s journey, ’tis vainto lament; ~ * 








On ihe Profped of Arts and Sciences in America. 274 


And he who flill marks the deep figh of keen gin 
Hath plac’d in this bofom the jewei, content. 


Then, ye wealthy to-day, think, ah ! think ere to-morrow, 
The frowns of misfortune upon you ma y preis, 
And turn not away from a poor orphan’s forrow, 


When the foft tear of pity can foothe her diftrefs, 


ON THE PROSPECT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES IN 
AMERICA, 


Written near fixty years ago, by the celebrated Dr. George Berkley, 
Dean of Derry, and afterwards Lord Bi Yop of Cloyne, while he 


was in A merita. 


HE mufe, difgufted at an age and clime, 

‘T Barren of every glorious theme, 

In ciftant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing fubjects worthy fame. 


In happy climes, where from the genial fun 
And virgin earth fuch fcenes enfue, 

The force of art by nature feems out-done, 
And fancied beauties by the true; 


In happy climes, the feat of innocence, 
Where nature guides, and virtue rules— 
Where men fhall not impofe, for truth and fenfe, 
The pedantry of courts and ichools: 


There fhall be feen another golden a 
The rife of. empire and of arts, 
The good and great infpiring epic rage, 

The wifeft heads and nobleft hearts : 


Not fuch as Europe breeds in her decay ; 
Such as fhe bred when frefh and young, 

When heav’nly flame did animate her clay, 
By future ages fhail be fung. 


Ses 


Weltward the courfe of empire takes its way ; 
The four firft ads already patt, 

A fifth fhall clofe the drama with the day; 
‘Time’s nobleft offspring is the laft, 


{ j 


Verfes accafioned by the burning of Mr. Wilberforce’s Effigy at Briftol. 


“ HEN vice prevails, and impious men bear fway, 


The poft of honour is a private ftation :” 
When Traflic’s fordid fons their hate difplay, 
Tis, Wilberforce, thy glorious exaltation. 
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On Love and the American Fair. 


When on the pile the mimic body’s laid, 
And vengeful torches light the unhallow’d fire, 
A facrifice is to thy virtue made; 
The flames, tho’ {prang from hell, to heav’n afpire. 


The mimic body foon returns to duft, 
Borne onthe air, or fcatter’d on the plain; 


Virtue herfeif fhall form thy marble buf, 
Thy golden ftatue ages to remain. 


But guard the ftatue and the buft with care; 
Erect them not on Afric’s grateful fhore !: 
Left all her nations to the {pot repair, 
And in thy fymbols, thee their god adore. 


ON LOVE AND THE AMERICAN FAIR. 
Written by Col. HuMpurzrs. 


Thou fweet paffion, whofe bleft charm conneéts 
In heav’n’s own ties, the ftrong and feebler fex ! 

Shed thy foft empire o’er the willing mind, 

Exalt, adorn, and purify mankind! 

All nature feels thy pow’r. The vocal grove 

With air-borne melody awakes to love ; 

To love the boldeft tenants of the fky, 

To love the little birds, extatic, fly ; 

To love fubmit the monfters of the main, 

And ev’ry beaft that haunts the defert plain : 

But man, alone, the brighteft flame infpires, 

A fpark enkindled from celeftial: fires. 

Hail, hallow’d wedlock ! pureft, happieft ftate, 

Thy untry’d raptures let my fong relate : 

Give me, ere long, thy mytteries to prove, 

And tafte, as well as ting, the {weets of leve ! 

Ye blooming daughters of the weftern world, 
Whote graceful locks by artlefs hands are curl’d, 
Whofe limbs of fymmetry, and {nowy breaft, 
Allure to love, in firnple neatnefs drett ; 
Beneath the veil of modefty, who hide 
The boaft of nature and of virgin pride— 

(For beauty needs no meretricious art 

To find a paflage to the op’ning heart) 

Oh make your charms ev’n in my fong admir’d, 
My fong immortal by your charms inipir’d. 

Tho’ lavifh nature fheds each various grace, 
That forms the figure, or that decks the face— 
Though Health, with Innocence, and Gleé, the while, 
Dance in their eye, and wanton in their fmile— 
Tho’ mid the lilly’s white, unfolds the rofe, 

As on their cheek the bud of Beauty blows, 








On Love and the American Fair. 


Spontaneous bloffom of the tranfient fluth, 
Which glows and reddens to a fearlet bluth, 
‘What time the maid, unread in flames and darts, 
Firft feels of love the palpitating ftarts, 


Feels from the heart, life’s quicken’d currents glide, 


Her bofom heaving with the bounding tide— 


Though fweet their lips, their features more than fair— 


Though curls luxuriant of untortur’d hair 

Grow long, and add unuiterable charms, 

While ev’ry look enraptures and alarms ; 

Yet fomething ftili beyond th’ exterior form, 

With goodnefs fraught, with animation warm, 

Infpires their actions ; dignifies their mien ; 

Gilds ev’ry hour; and beautifies each fcene. 

?Tis thofe perfections of fuperior kind, | 

The mora] beauties which adorn the mind ; 

*Tis thofe enchanting founds mellifluous hung, 

In words of truth and kindnefs on their tonzue—= 

Tis delicacy gives their charms new worth, 

And calls the lovelinefs of beauty forth ; 

*Tis the mild influence beaming from their eyes, 

Like vernal fan-beams, round seerulian {fkies ; 

Bright emanations of the {potlefs foul, 

Which warm, and cheer, and vivify the whole ! 
Here the fair fex an equal hononr claims, 

Wakes chafte defire, nor burns with lawlefs flames: 

No eaftern manners, here, confign the charms 

Of beauteous flaves to fome loath’d mafter’s arms ; 

No lovely maid in wedlock e’er was fold 

By parents bafe, for mercenary gold ; 

Nor fore’d the hard alternative to try, 

To live difhonour’d, or with hunger die. 

Here, uncontroul’d, and foll’wing nature’s voice, 

The happy lovers make th’ unchanging choice, 

While mutual paffions in their befoms glow, 

While fort confeffions in their kiffes flow, 

While their free hands in plighted faith are giv’n, 

Their vows, accordant, reach approving heav’n. 
Nor here the wedded fair in fplendor vie, 

To fhine the idols of the public eye ; 

Nor place their happinefs, like Europe’s dames, 

In balls and mafquerades, in plays and games ; 

Each home-felt blifs exchang’d for foreign fports, 

A round of pleafures, or th’ intrigues of courts ; 

Nor feek of government to guide the plan, 

And wrett his bold prerogatives from man. 

What though not form’d in A ffe&ation’s {chool, 

Nor taught the wanton eye to roll by rule, 


Nor how to prompt the glance, the frown, the fimile, 
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| Female Excellence 


Or praétice all the little arts of guile— 

What though not taught the ufe of female arms; 

Nor cloth’d in panoply of conqu’ring charms, 

Like fome fine garnifh’d ineads—th’ exterior fair, 

In paints, cofmetics, powder, borrow’d hair : 

Yet theirs are pleafures of a diff’rent kind, 

Delights at home, more ufeful, more. refin’d: _- 
Theits ate th’ attentions, theirs the fmiles that pleafe, 
With hofpitable cares and modeft eafe: . 

Their youthful tafte, improv’d by finer arts, 

Their minds embellifh’d, and refin’d their hearts— ’ 
*Tis theirs te act, in ftill, fequefter’d life, . 

The gloriotis parts of parent, friend, and wife : 

What namelefs grace, what unknown charm is theirs, 
To fuothe their partners, and divide their cares, 

Calm raging pain, delay the parting breath, 

And light a fmile on the wan cheek of death ! 


FEMALE EXCELLENCE. | 
From ‘ Philofophic Solitude,’ a Poem by Lirinesron. 


ELATE, infpiring mufe! where fhall I find 
A blooming virgin with an angel mind? \ 
Unblemifh’d as the white-rob’d virgin quire 
‘That fed, O Rome! thy confecrated fire ? 
By reafon aw’d, ambitious to be good, 
Averfe to vice, and zealous for her God? 
Relate, in what bleft region can I find 
Such bright perfections in a female mind ? | 
What pheenix-woman breathes the vital air 
So greatly good, and fo divinely fair ? 
Sure not the gay and fafhionable train, 
Licentious, proud, immoral, and profane ; 
Who fpend their golden honrs in antic drefs, \ 
Malicious whifpers, and inglorious eafe.— 
Lo! round the board a fhining train appears 
In rofy beauty, and in prime of years! . 
‘This hates a flounce, and this a flounce approves, 
This fhows the trophies of her former loves ; 
Polly avers, that Sylvia dreft in green, 
When laft at church the gaudy nymph was feen 3 
Chloe condemns her optics; and will lay 
"T'was azure fattin, interftreak’d with grey ; 
Lucy, invefted with judicial pow’r, 
Awards ’twas neither—and the ftrife is o’er. 
Then parrots, lap-dogs, menkeys, fquirrels, beaux, 
Fans, ribands, tuckers, patches, furbeloes, 
Yn quick fucceflion, thro’ their fancies runy 








Female z xcellence. 


And dance inceffant on the flippant tongue. 
And when, fatigu’d with ev’ry other fport, . 
The belles prepare to grace.the facred court, 
They marfhal all their forces in array, | 
To kill with glances, and deltroy in play. 
Two fkilful maids with reverential fear 
In wanton wreaths collec their filken hair ; 
Two paint their cheeks, and round their temples pour 
The fragrant unguent, and th’ ambrofial fhow’r ; 
One pulls the fhape-creating ftays; and one 
Encircles round her waift the golden zone ; 
Not with more toil t? improve immortal charms, 
Strove Juno, Venus, and the queen of arms, 
When Priam’s fon adjudg’d the.golden prize, 
To the refiftlefs beaaty of the fkies. 
At length, ‘equip’d in Love’s enticing arms, 
With all that glitters, and with all that charms; 
Th’ ideal goddeffes to church repair, 
Peep thro’ the fan, and mutter o’er a pray’r, 
Or liften to the organ’s pompous found; 
Or eye the gilded i images around ; 
Or deeply ftudied in coquettifh ruiles, 
Aim wily glances at unthinking fools ; 
Or fhow the lily hand with graceful air, 
Or wound the fopling with a lock of hair : 
And when the hated difcipline is o’er, 
And miffes tortur’d with repent, no more, 
They mount the piétur’d coach ; and, to the play, 
The celebrated idols hie away. 

Not fo the lafs that fhould my joys improve, 
With folid friendfhip, and connubial love : 
A native bloom, with intermingled white, 
Should fet her features in a pleafing light ; 
Like Helen fufhing with unrival’d charms, 
When raptur’d Paris darted in her arms. 
But what, alas! availsa ruby cheek, 
A downy bofom, ora fnowy neck! ’ 
Charms ill fupply the want of innocence, 
Nor beauty forms intrinfic excellence ; 
But in her breaft let moral beauties fhine, 
Supernal grace and purity divine : 
Sublime her reafon, and her native wit 
Unitrain’d with pedantry, and low conceit ; 
Her fancy lively and her judgment free 
From female prejudice and oe ed 
Averfe to idol pomp, and outward fhow, 
The flatt’ring coxcomb, and fantattic beau, 
The fop’s impertinence fhe fhould defpife, 
Tho’ forely wounded by her radiant eyes ; 
Na 
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Radipole. 


But pay due rev’rence to th’ exalted mind, 

By learning: polifh’d, and by wit refin’d, 

Who all her virtues, without guile, commends; 
And all ker faults as freely reprehends. 

Soft Hymen’s rites her paffion fhould approve, 
And in her bofom glow the flames of love: 
To me her foul, by facred friendfhip, turn, 

And I, for her, with equal friendfhip burn : 

In ev’ry ftage of life afford relief, 

Partake my joys, and fympathize my grief; 
Unfhaken, walk in Virtue’s peaceful road, 
Nor bribe her Reafon to purfue the mode 3 
Mild as the faint whofe errors are forgiv’n, 
Calm as a veltal, and compos’d as heav’n. 
This be the partner, this the lovely wife, 

That fhould embellifh and prolong my life ; 

A nymph! who might a fecond fall infpire, 
And filla glowing cherub with defire ! 

With her I’d fpend the pleafurable day, 
While fleeting minutes gayly dane’d away : 
With her I’d walk, delighted, o’er the green, 
Thro’ ev’ry blooming mead, and rural fcene ; 
Or fit in open fields damafk’d with flow’rs, 

Or where cool fhades imbrown the noon-tide bow’rs. 
Imparadis’d within my eager arms, 

I’d reign the happy monarch of her charms ; 
Oft on her panting bofom would I lay, 

And, in diffolving raptures, melt away ; 

Then lull’d by rightingales, to balmy reft, 

My blooming fair fhould flumber at my breait. 


RADIPOLE :* 
A Familiar Ballad. Inferibedto Mts. H~. By William Halloway. 


ie fhining down the deep-green vales, 
Methinks, the wand’ring Wey I trace, 
Befide whofe willowy borders fair 

I oft have rov’d with idling pace; * 


And ftill, upon the neighb’ring flope, 
Where, o’er the Jane, the thick elms fpread, 


I fee a long-remember’d cot 
Prefent its unambitious head. 
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* A featter’d, but romantic, little village, on the banks of the 
river Wey, about two miles from Weymouth. The Dame, here 
defcribed, is a well known charaéter at that place ; to whom the 
author does not, however, by what follows, mean to attribute the 
gift of Fortune-telling, for he believes her to be fuperior to the arts 
of dithmulation. 














Radipole. 


Ah! tell me, Kitty, know not you 
Who owns that lone, obfcure retreat— 
Where we have fhar’d the fweeteft hour 


That Love could give—with blifs replete? 


Yes! there the virtuous lover’s friend, 
Dame Ellis, {pread her rural ftore 
Onev’ry “funfhine holiday,” 
And open fet her cheerful door, 


In ruftic ftyle, hot cakes fhe brought, 
And, ona fturdy ftool of oak, 

Her cleanly equipage would fhine, 
Her tea, delightful bev’rage! {moke ; 


And while each brimming cup fhe fill’d, 
And ferv’d around her happy gueft, 
Full many a tale fhe had to tell, 
Long ftor’d and cherifh’d in her breaft— 


How fuch a youth and fuch a maid, 

Here firft exchang’d their mutual vows ; 
And how they fhortly after prov’d 

A faithful wife and faithful fpoufe. 


And the, with penetrating fkill, 
Could tell if fuitors were fincere ; 
Would rovers chide, with matron grace, 
And le&ture the capricious fair. 


And had fhe+—partner of my life! 
‘Think you, indeed, the Sybil’s art, 

When fhe pronounced our paflion pure, 
And read the language of the heart ? 


Own you her fill >For, many a year, 
Thro’ many a varied {cene the fame, 

In brighteft days, or darkeft hours, 
Have we not felt Affection’s flame ? 


Sometimes the dame, to fadder themes, 
With retrofpeétive view, would turn, 

And o’er her comforts, pait and gone, 
With momentary anguifh mourn. 


Full forty years are now claps’d, 
Since in yon church, belide the hill, 
Her blithfome Rogin heard her vows ;— 
And dear fhe holds his mem’ry ftill ! 


Tho’ twenty fummers now are flown, 
And twenty winters, long and drear, 

Since, on that churchyard’s grafly fod, 

O’er him fhe fhed the fun’ra! tear. 
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Radipole. 


And ftill, on bridal morns, when gay, 
The happy, nuptial pairs pafs by, 

And the melodious bells {trike out, 
The big drop trickles from her eye : 


Tho’ oft, fhe fays, have honeft fwains 
Woo’d her to change her widow’d ftate— 
But, no !—unmov’d, fhe heard their vows— 
T'was then too foon !—’tis now too late !’ 


Nor would fhe that lov’d name forego 
A hufband gave—her boaft and pride: 
Tho’ wealth, with all its gaudes, thould fue, 
Or pain, or poverty, betide. 
The garden, fenc’d with rugged thorn, 
Behind her mud-wall’d cot outfpread, 
Beneath her cultivating hand, ~~ 
Affords the ftores that give her bread : 


Bright, on the bufh, plump goofeberries fhine ; 
Like cluft’ring ‘grapes, her currants glow; © 
With pears and codlins, bend her trees, 
And pinks and lupines wave below. 


Clofe fhelter’d, in a funny nook, 

Rang’d in a row, her hives appear, 
Where toil her bees—a favour’d race, 

To form nectareous treafures there. 
Here all her vifitants fhe leads, 

And guides their fteps, with focial pride, 
Round her domain ; nor to their wifh 

Is choiceft flower, or fruit, denied. 


Fondly fhe fhows the chicken-train, 
Or waddling duck’s amphibious brood ; 
And, as of patt fuccefs the tells, 
Cries—-“* Providence, my fricnds, is good !”? 


In harveft months, fhe oft is feen 
Gleaning the lane, where bearded corn, 
Brufh’d from the waggon’s lofty load, 
Dangles from ev’ry pilf’ring thorn ; 
And oft fhe picks the fcatter’d fprays, 
Beneath the clam’rous rook’ry’s fhade, 
To feed her little ev’ning fire, 


And light her at her {pinning trade. 


Her tarts and cuftards long have been, 
By ruftics, deem’d a luicious treat ; 

And even, at the daintier town, : 
Sure fale Aer delicacies meet. 








Eontaining more Morality, more Sublimity, and more Sympathy, than 
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Sonnet to an Old Wig.—Toa Moufe, 28 5 


Thither, when, cheerful as the morn, 
She trudges with her bafket’s load, 
Full many a well-known face fhe greets, 
And e’en to Fortune’s proud abode, 


The dame is known,—and welcom’d too, 
For well her worth is underftood ; 
And ftill, amid amid her toils and cares, 
She proves, that—Providence is good ! 


MODERN SONNETS. 


any Sonnets hitherto publifeed. 


ee 


To an Old Wig. 
AIL thou! who lieft fo fnug in this old box! 
With facred awe | bend before thy fhrine! 
O ’tis not clos’d with glue, nor nails, nor locks, 
And hence the blifs of viewing thee is mine ! 
Like my poor aunt, thou haft feen better days ! 
Well curled and powdered, once it was thy lot, . 
To frequent balls, and mafquerades, and plays, 
And panorama’s, and the: Lord knows what! { 


O thou haft heard e’en Madam Mara fing, 
And oft-times vifited my Lord Mayor’s treat ; 


And once, at Court, was noticed by the King, : 
‘Thy form was 10 commodious, and fo neat! t 





Alas! what art thou now? a mere old mop | , 4 
With which our houfe-maid Nan, who hates a broom, a 
Dufts all the chambers in my little thop, 
Then hides thee, flily, in this lumber-room ! 


Such is the fate of Wigs! and Mortals too |! 
Atter afew more years than thine are paft, 
The Turk, the Chriftian, Pagan, and the Jew, 


Mutt all be fhut up in a dox at laft! . 


Vain Man! to talk fo loud, and look fo big ! oe 
How imall’s the difference ’twixt thee and a J/; to ! 
How fmail'indeed ! for ipeak the truth. I muf, 
Wigs turn to dufers, and man turns to duff, 











Toa M. oufe. 


¥ AIL, little fleek and nimble fellow, hail ! a 
Thy {parkling eyes, and ears erect I fee; 
And cke thy whifkers, and thy pointed tail, 
And wifh that I could run as faft as thee. 





The Pcice of Him I Love. 


Thou nightly robber of my cheefe and bread, 
I grudge thee not thy thefts, thou art fo fmall ; 
And, even fhould’d thou bite my nofe in bed, 
My heart’s fo foft, I fhould forgive thee all ! 


How {weet is pity! how it makes us weep ! 
And how i: makes us cling to one-another ! 

We teel for dogs, for affes, calves, and fheep, 
Juft as we feel for fifter and for brother. 


Yes ! Ican pity even thee, O Moufe ! 
And fmaller things than thee have made me cry : 
Twas but laft week I faved a wounded loufe, 
Thrown from a beggar that was pafling by! 
Inhuman beggar! may’{t thou vainly beg, 
For, O, the loufe had broke its feventh leg ! 
Hail Sympathy! hail Pratt, her darling fon! 
Fail to them both !—and now my Sonnet’s done. 


THE VOICE OF HIM I LOVE.—By Mrs. Opis. 


ENCE far from me, ye fenfelefs joys, 
That fade before ye reach the heart— 
The crowded dome’s diftracted noife, 
Where all is pomp and ufelefs art ! 


Give me my home, to quiet dear, 

Where hours untold and peaceful move ; 
So fate ordain I fometimes there 

May hear the voice of him I love. 


I hate e’en mufic’s pleafing power 
When giddy crowds my tones attend, 
But love to fing at evening’s hour 
To footh the forrows of a friend. 
I love to breathe the plaiative lays 
That Henry’s heart and tafte approve, 
Er hh! how fweet 1 ne f nrail: 
Yor, 00: Now iweet in tones oF praiie 
Appears the voice of him I love ! 
The praifes 1 from others hear 
Some joy may to my pride impart, 
But Henry’s wake the rapturous tear, 
For his applaufes touch my heart. 
From bufy crowds o’erjoyed I fly, 
With him in lonely fhades to rove, 
For e’en in gayelt fcenes I figh 
To hear the voice of him L love, 


I woo the drama’s magic powers, 
Seek mufic’s ever-crowded fhrine, 











A Chara&er. 


in learning pafs the ftudious hours, 
Or try the Mufe’s wreath to twine ; 


Yet ftill I feel a joy more dear, 
Though I thefe pure delights approve, 
Whea in retirement’s {cones I hear 
The foothing voice of him I love. 


A CHARACTER. 
By Mrs. Bargavro. 
BORN to footh diftrefs, and lighten care, 


Lively as foft, and innocent as fair ! 
Bleit with that {weet fimplicity of thought 
So rarely found, and never to be taught ; 
Of winning fpeech, endearing, artlefs, kind, 
The lovlieft pattern of a female mind ; y 
Like fome fair fpirit from the realms of reft 
With all her native heaven within her breaft ; 
So pure, fo good, fhe fearce can guefs at fin, 
But thinks the world without like that within ; 
Such melting tendernefs, fo fond to blefs, 
Her charity almoft becomes excefs. 
Wealth may be courted, wifdom be rever’d, 
And beauty prais’d, and brutal ftrength be fear’d ; 
But goodnefs only can affection move ; 
And ‘love mutt owe its origin to love. 


JO MISS R 
ON HER ATTENDANCE UPON HER MOTHER. 


By the Same Lady. 
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With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath.—porr. 


HEN blooming beauty in the noon of power, 
While offer’d j Joys demand each fprightly hour, 
With ail that pomp of charms and winning mien 
Which fure to conquer needs but to be fen ; 
When the, whofe name the fofteft love infpires, 
To the hufh’d chamber of difeafe r etires, 
To watch and weep befide a parent’s bed, 
Catch the faint voice, and raife the languid head, 
What mixt delight each feeling heart mult warm ' 
An angel’s office fuits an angel’s form. 
Thus the tall column graceful rears its head 











To Mifs R—, on her attendance upon her Mother; 


To prop fome mould’ring tower with mofs o’erfpread, 
Whofe ftately piles and arches yet difplay 

The venerable graces of decay : 

Thus round the wither’d trunk frefh fhoots dre feen 
To fhade their parent with a chearful green. 

More health, dear maid! thy foothing prefénce brings 
Than purelt fkies, or falutary fprings. 

That voice, thofe looks fuch healing virtues bear, 
Thy fweet reviving {miles might cheer defpair ; 

On the pale lips detain the parting bréath, 

And bid hope bloffom in the fhades of death. 

Beauty, like thine, could never reach a charm 

So powerful to fubdue, fo fure to warm. 

On her lov’d child behold the mother gaze, 

In weaknefs pleas’d and f{miling thro’ decays, 

And leaning on that breaft her cares aflwage ; 

How foft a pillow for declining age ! 

For this, when that fair frame muft feel decay; 
(Ye fates protract it to a diftant day) 
When thy approach no tumults fhall impart, 

Nor that commanding glance ftrike thro’ the heart, 
When meaner beauties fhall have leave to fhine, 
And ctowds divide the homage lately thine, 

Not with the tranfient praife thofe charms can boaft 
Shall thy fair fame and gentle deeds be loft : 

Some pious hand {hall thy weak limbs fuftain, 

And pay thee back thefe generous cares again ; 
Thy name fhall flourifh by the good approv’d, 

Thy memory honour’d, and thy duft belov’d. 
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